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Soil Cultivation 
Is Now Essential, 
Says President 


Increase in Food Supply De- | 


pendent on Larger Yield 
Per Acre, Declares 
Mr. Coolidge. 


All Fertile Lands 
Already Under Plow 
y a eenares 


Address Opens Session of First 
International Congress of 
Soil Sciences in 
Washington. 


The need of scientific study of the 
soils of the United States was em- 
phasizea by President Coolidge, in the 
course of an address at the opening 
session, June 13, of the First Interna- 
tional Congress on Soil Science. 

Scientists of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the President said, should learn 
much as the result of an exchange of 
ideas with representatives of foreign 
nations attending the meeting, while 
those representatives should profit from 
a knowledge of the accomplishments and 
plans of the Department relating to 
domestic soils. 

Soil Conservation Essential. 

Despite the fact that the United 
States, with “an abundance of fertile 
soil, found it possible in its earlier years 
to increase production by a~ mere in- 
crease in acreage, it was soon learned, 
Mr. Coolidge explained, that soil con- 
servition would be aecessary. One of the 
first tasks of the Department of Agri- 
culture, he added, was a .tud” into the 
nature of soils. 

The full text of the President’s ad- 
dress follows: 

Members of the Congress: 

) The fundamental importance of the 


j 
ve Y: as a national and international asset 


bocomes at once apparent when we re- 
filect upon the extent to which all man- 
kind is dependent upon it, directly or in- 
directly, for food, clothing, and shelter. 
Long after our mines have ceased to give 
up their treasures the soil must con- 
tinue to produce the food necessary for 
feeding the increasing populations of the 
world. 

It is highly appropriate, therefore, that 
representatives of many of the nations 
of the earth should assemble in groups 
such as this for the purpose of discussing 
methods to be employed in the study of 
the problems of soil conservation and 
land utilization. Moreover, the inter- 
change of ideas and the personal associa- 
tions made possible by such international 
gatherings as this cannot but be pro- 
ductive of a better understanding among 
different peopies and ultimately lead to 
to a more universal desire for peace 
among all na-ions. 

Being a young nation, the United 
States has not, as yet, been forced to 
conserve its great natural resource. as 
have some of the older countries where 
pressure of population on food supply 
has necessitated the consideration of 
means for conserving the fertility of the 
soil and at the same time increasing the 
vield per acre. 

In the past, with our abundance of 
fertile acres, we hawe been able greatly 
to augment our total production through 
increased acreage and the use of im- 
proved machinery. With practically all 
our fertile land now under cultivation, 
except for irrigation and reclamation, 
further increases in total production 
must come from increased acre yields in- 
stee@ of from increased acreage. 

Recognizing the fundamental impor- 
tance of agriculture to the welfare and 
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More Tian Refused 
For Pledging Bonds 


“Application of Rock Island Rail- 
road Involves Security for 
Short Term Notes. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 13 issued a supplemental re- 
port in Finance Docket No. 4660, deny- 
ing an application of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway for an exten- 
sion of time after June 30, 1927, in which 
to pledge an issue of $1,000,000 of first 
and refunding mortgage bonds, previ- 
ously authorized by the Commission, as 
collateral for short-term notes. 

The Commission’s report says that in 
addition to these bonds it appears that 
applicant has in its treasury available 
for pledge $14,945,000 of first and re- 
funding mortgage gold bonds, “which is 
ample for its immediate necessities,” and 
“that the earliest expiration of author- 
ity to pledge first and refunding mort- 


the said $1,000,000 of bonds herein in- 
volved, is December 1, 1928, and that 
the applicant has shown no present need 
A¥° pledge the $1,000,000 of bonds.” 
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Treaty to End War 


Suggestion of the French Foreign 
Minister, Astride Briand, for the 
negotiation of a permanent Franco- 
American treaty to outlaw war, will 
be considered upon the return to the 
United States of the American Am- 
baseador to France, Myron T. Her- 
rick. 

That statement was made orally 
by the Department of State on June 
13 together with the statement that 
Mr. Herrick was expected to sail 
on June 20 for leave in the United 
States. 

It also was said by the Depart- 
ment that there had been flo ex- 
change of notes on the Briand pro- 
posal. The suggestion, it was ex- 
plained, was communicated to Mr. 
Herrick by M. Briand, in a conver- 
sation on June 2. After the con- 
ference with Mr. Herrick, it was 
these may be conversations 
with the French Ambassador to the 
United States, Paul Claudel, who is 
expected back in’ Washington in 
August. 


| Congress Should Cut 


Tax on Corporations, 
Says Senator Smoot 


Mr. Walsh, of Massachusetts, 
Also Advocates Reduction 
to Relieve Burden on 
Small Industries. 


Senator Smoot (Rep.) of Utah, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committe on Finance, 
stated orally on June 13 that Congress 
| should reduce the tax on corporations 
and wipe out the so-called nuisance 
taxes, but said the Treasury surplus does 
not justify cutting the corporation taxes 
as low as 10 per cent as proposed by 
Representative Garner (Dem.) of 
Uvalde, Tex., and other Democratic 
members of the House Committee on 
\ Ways and Means. Senator Walsh 
| (Dem.) of Massechusetts, also stated 
| orally that taxes should be reduced but 
he was not ready to say how much the 
| reduction should be. He added, how- 
ever, that there should certainly be a re- 
' duction of the taxes of the smaller and 
| less profitable industrial and commercial 
| corporations. 

Senator Walsh said: 

“The outstanding proposal before the 
new 70th Congress, which meets in reg- 
ular session next December, will be leg- 
islation to provide for relief of the flood 
sufferers of the Mississippi Valley and 

| for a permanent policy of flood control 
and prevention, as far as that may be 
effected. What has happened in the 
Mississippi Valley calls for action on 
the part of Congress to protect valua- 
| ble property rights, to say nothing of 
| the imperative need for legislation nec- 
essary to protect human lives and to 
| prevent recurrances of such 

“Of course no time should be lost in 
extending governmental aid in a crisis 
such as this. Every day’s delay on the 
part of Congress is not only a_post- 
ponement of flood control legislation but 
contributes toward making it possible 
for Congress, when it does meet, to 

| minimize and procrastinate. 

“Next, I consider a very pressing prob- 
the legislation dealing with the 
surpluses in the United States 
Treasury, that are accumulating from 
our tax levies. The precise form in 
which this reduction of taxes should be 

effected I am not prepared to state a’ 
this time. One very definite tax reform, 
however, should bring about the redue- 
| tion of the taxes of the smallez and less 
profitable businesses. the industrial and 
commercial corporations. Corporation 
taxes may not be excesstve on the big 
monopolies but to require the honestly 
capitalized smaller business corporations 
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Use of Glass Transmitting Ultraviolet Rays 


disasters. 
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Single Defense 
Unit for Nation 


To Be Advocated | 


Atlantic Flights Are Said to 
Show Danger of an At- 
tack From the 
Air. 


Convertible Planes 
Are Used in Germany 


Representative James Says Five- 
Year Army Aircraft Pro- 

gram Starts 

July 1. 


Representative James (Rep.) of Han- 
eock, Michigan, who was acting chair- 
man of the House Committee on Military 
Affairs during most of the last session 
of Congress, announced orally on June 
13 that, the recent flights of Mr. Lind- 
bergh And Mr. Chamberlin’ show con- 
clusively that the United States is sub- 
ject to attack from the air by planes 
from other countries. He said that he 
and others propose to renew the fight for 
a single Department of National De- 
fense, embracing all the forces of the 
land, the sea and the air. He said he has 
been told that practically every airplane 
used in civil aviation in Germany is so 
constructed that within three or four 
days it can be converted into and utilized 
as a fighting plane, and has also been ad- 
vised that a German company is 
planning to begin a regular transatlantic 


on 


_ air passenger service within two years. 


Mr. James said: 

The feats of Lindbergh and of 
Chamberlin are conclusive evidence that 
the United States is in danger of attack 
from the air. s 

A friend of mine, a manufacturer, just 
returned from Germany and other coun- 
tries of Europe, tells me that practically 
every plane used for civil aviation in 
Germany is so constructed that within 
three or four days it can be utilized as a 
fighting plane. 

This friend told me recently that the 
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Lindbergh Suggestion 
For Airports Indorsed 


Representative McClintic Pro- 
poses Oklahoma Lead in 
Developing Plan. 


The first response by a member of 
Congress to the suggestion of Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh that more air- 
ports be built in America in order to 
bring about a greater development of 
air passenger traffic was made on June 
13 by Representative McClintic (Dem.) 
of Snyder, Okla., a member of the sub- 
committee on aeronautics of the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He wrote to the Governor of Okla- 
homa, Henry S. Johnston, calling atten- 
tion to Colonel Lindbergh’s remarks 
about European supremacy in air pas- 
senger development as against Ameri- 
can supremacy in air mail service, and 
that the greatest need is for more air- 
ports in the United States. Mr. Me- 
clintic suggested that Governor John- 
ston in his next message to the Okla- 
homa legislature recommend appropriate 
action along these lines. 

The full text of Mr. McClintic’s let- 
ter follows: 

My dear Governor: The entire cit- 
izenship of the United States has been 
thrilled with the wonderful accomplish- 
ment of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, in 
blazing a new trail from the United 
States, to Europe and his success will 
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Assistant Surgeon General of Public Health Service Ex- 
pects Change in All Wards. 


| 
| Predicted in Windows of Federal Hospitals 


The possibility that afl giass used in 
the ward windews of Public Health Serv- 
ice hospitals in all parts of the country 
may be of the type that transmits ultra- 
violet rays is foreseen by Assistant 
Surgeon General F. C. Smith, Chief 0” 
the Hospit«l Division of the Public 
Health Service. 

In accordance with the view that 
forces of nature can be utilized for re- 
storing vitality, Dr. Smith said orally, 
June 13, the Public Health Service iz 
keeping abreast of modern development. 
He said: 

“One of the most important recent 
developments in this field is the utiliza- 
tion of glass which will permit the pas- 
sage of ultraviolet rays—-a’ branch of 
physiotherapy. This method of treatment 
is being used in Public Health Service 
and Veterans’ Bureau hospitals all over 
the country.” ; 

De. Smith stated that the Surgeon 
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General, Hugh S. Cumming, has _ re- 
quested of the Department of the Treas- 
ury permission to place glass transmit- 
ting ultraviolet rays in the sun porches 
of the proposed new Marine hospitals at 
Cleveland and Detroit. Dr. J. W. Trask, 
in charge of the Marine hospital at 
Baltimore, he added, has asked fer this 
type of glass to replace the ordinary 
glass in the tuberculosis ward at his 
hospital, because of its healing effects. 

“T have no doubt that the new glass 
will be used at least in the solariums of 
the new Marine hospitals wherever they 
are built and would aot be at all sur- 
prised if, perhaps before plans are com- 
pleted for those at New Orleans and 
San Francisco, the matter may be de- 
veloped to a point where all glass in 
hospital wards will be routinely of this 
character,” Dr. Smith stated. 

“At present, it would be too expensive 
to require in all wards, but I understand 


| that it is rapidly becoming cheaper.” 
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|Caution Is Advised in Regulation 


Of Bus Traffic in Interstate Trade 


Senator Barkley Declares Agitation for Leg- 


islation Should.Not Handica p Deliberation. 


Whether legislation for regulation of 


motor busses operating as common Car- | 


riers in interstate commerce will be 


brought up for action at the coming reg- | 


ular, session of Congress; it was stated 
January 13,~is under consideration by 
the. House Committee on _ Interstate 
Commerce. 

Representative Parker (Rep.), of Sa- 
lem, New York, chairman of the com- 
mittee, is away from Washington. 


The committee has two measures on | 


its left-over calendar which bear on the 
subject. House bill 15606 of the Six- 
tieth Congress, second session, was in- 
troduced by Rep. Denison (Rep.), of 
Marion, Illinois, a member of the com- 
mittee. The other bill, passed by the 


Senate May 10, 1926. is Senate bill 3894. | 


The Denison bill, which never emerged 
from the committee, proposed general 
regulation of interstate commerce by 
motor vehicles operating as common car- 
riers on the prtblic highways. 
ate bill proposed to regulate interstate 
commerce by motor busses operating or 
to operate as common carriers of pas- 
sengers for hire over routes, a part or 
the whole of which are through the in- 
tersttate tunnel under the Hudson River 
between New York City and Jersey City, 


and over the interstate bridge between | 


Philadelphia and Camden. 
Hearings Before Commission. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has held a number of hearings on the 
subject of motor bus regulation. A syl- 
labus testimony before it has been sub- 


mitted through private auspices to mem- | 


Abolition Suggested 
Of Federal Reserve 


Bank Agency in Cuba 


Advisory ‘Council Says New 
Methods of Hauilling Af- 
fairs on Island Is 


Advisable. 


The Federal Reserve Board has been 
urged by its Federal Advisory Council 
to seek some arrangements by which 
Federal Reserve Bank affairs in Cuba 


can be managed other than through the | 


present agency system. ; 

The position of the Advisory Council, 
which was taken at its meeting here 
May 20, was communicated to the Board 
and has just been made public by the 
Board. 

Jurisdiction over the Cuban agency, 
it was explained, is held by ‘he Federal 
4836 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta. That bank has 
had a large circulation of its currency 
in Cuba practically since the system was 
founded, and the Board considered the 
currency question as having an import- 
ant bearing : the agency requirements. 

Following is the full 
Board’s statement, including the recom- 
mendation of the Advisory Council: 

The Federal Advisory Council held its 
second meeting in 1927 in Washington on 
May 20, 1927, and made the following 
recommendation to the board relative to 
the Cuban agency of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta: 

“The Federal Advisory Council recog- 
nizes that it is not advisable to discon- 


Council, however, wishes to reiterate the 
view to which it has given expression on 
several occasions in the past, to wit: That 
it does not believe it to be good policy 
for the Federal Reserve Banks to estab- 
lish agencies of the character of the 
Cuban agency outside of the continental 


United States. 

“The Council, therefore, suggests to 
the Federal Reserve Board that it study 
the whole problem to the end that, if 
possible, some plan be devised which may 


arrangement.” 


Complete 
News Summary 
| and Index 


of every article 
in this issue will 
be found on the 
Back Page. 
The News Sum- 
mary is classified 
by Topics every 
day for the con- 
venience of the 
reader. 
+ ¢ 
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The Sen- | 


text of the | 


tinue the Cuban agency at this time. The | 


be an effectuaf substitute for the present | 


| bers of the House Committee on Inter- | 


| state Commerce. 

on the proposed regulation of 
motor busses in interstate,commerce in 
| New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. The report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on its hearings, it 


| was stated at the offices of the House | 


Committee, will bé forwarded to that 
Committee so that it wjll be before the 


ular session in December. 


Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, | 


| a member of the House for years before 
his election to the Senate in the present 
seventieth Congress, stated orally June 
| 13, that the subject of motor bus regu- 
| lation will have to be carefully con- 
sidered on account of the varying angles 
of view involved, 

“It is a subject,” he said, “on which a 
| great many people have urged Congress 
to take action. It is one, however, that 
will have to be dealt with very carefully 
in order that no injustice be done to any 
public or private interests involved.” 


that members of the committee are not 
yet prepared to determine their course 
oi action. 

“My own feeling in the matter,” he 
said, “is that Congress should proceed 
| carefully in the consideration of pro- 
| posed legislation on this subject. : 

“There is demand from a number of 
sources for regulatory legislation for 
control of the interstate traffic of these 
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| Flow of Mississippi 


| Upward Is Denied 


| Dr. George Otis Smith Says 
; Source Is 1,500 Feet Above 


) Sea Level. 
Although the source of the Mississippi 

River is much nearer the center of the 
; earth than is its mouth, the river flows 

downhill, for “up” and “down” mean 

something more than away from and 

toward the earth’s core, the Director of 
i the Geological Survey, Department of 
| the Interior, Dr. George Otis Smith, 
| stated on June 13. 

The full text of the statement made 
public by Dr. Smith follows: 
| The question as to whether the Missis- 

sippi River runs uphill is frequently 
| asked of the Geological Survey. A formal 
| explanation in reply follows: 
| “Motion ‘up’ and ‘down’, properly de- 
| fined, refers to movements against the 
| attraction of gravity or to those acting 

with it. Water acted upon by gravity 
| alone flows downhill and the Mississippi 
River, which rises at a point about 1,500 
feet above the level of the sea, is not an 
exception to the rule. 

“The question which arises so fre- 
quently is based on the idea that ‘up’ is 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.] 


| Floating of Oysters 
Called Adulteration 


ment of Agriculture in 
New Decision. 


Adulteration with water of oysters in- 
| tended for interstate commerce is pro- 
| hibited by Food Inspection Decision 211, 
issued on June 13 by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to supersede Food Inspec- 
tion Decision 121, issued May 14, 1910. 
The previous decision has been regarded 
by spme elements of the oyster produc- 
ing industry as a justification for the 
adulteration of oysters with water, ac- 
cording to a statement by the Depart- 
ment, accompanying the new 





The Department of Agriculture will 
proceed under the terms of the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act against all ship- 
ments of oysters, whether shucked or 
in the shell, which have been adulterated 
by floating or other means, according 


to a Food Inspection Decisiom 211 issued | 


today by Secretary of Agriculture Jar- 
| dine. This decision revokes Food It 
| spection Decision 121 on the same sub- 
| ject. 
The text of Food Inspection Decision 
| 211 follows: 
“Food Inspection Decision 
Floating of Shellfish,’ issued 


121, ‘The 
May 14, 


| 1910, amending Food Inspection Decision | 


110, held that it is not illegal to drink 
oysters in water of a saline content equal 
| to that in which oysters will grow to 
maturity, and that oysters floated in 
water of a less saline content than that 
| in which oysters will properly mature 
; will not be considered adulterated under 
Section 7 of the Federal Food and Drugs 
| Act if the packages containing such 
oysters are clearly and legibly labeled 
| ‘Floated Oysters.’ 
“Extensive investigations carried on 


| by the Department since the issuance of 


| (Continued.on Page 2, Column 5.] 


The latter body also has held hearings 
the | 


Committee when Congress meets in reg- 


Rep. Huddleston (Dem.), of Birming- | 
ham, Alabama, stated orally that he felt | 


| Practice Prohibited by Depart- | 


decision. | 
The full text of the statement follows: 


the people.” 
President of the United States, 


HE cxistence of cuch a gov- 
ernment as ours for any 


dength of time is a full proof of 
«@ general dissemination of knowl- 


throughout the whole body of 
—John Adams. 
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Women to Grade 
Fellow Employes 


Because women constitute the 
greater number of its employes, 
the Civil Service Commission an- 
nounced on June 13 that two women 
hed been added to the Board of Re- 
view which passes on efficiency rat- 
ings. 

The full text of the Commission’s 
statement follows: 

The Civil Service Commission ap- 
pointed Miss Anna E, Black and 
Miss Katherine Southerland to its 
Board of Review for efficiency rat- 
ings of its own employes. The 
Board, as it was constituted, com- 
prised the Chief Examiner, the 
Secretary, and the personnel officer 
of the Commission, all men. The 
new board of five members will pass 
upon the efficiency ratings of the 
Civil Service Commission’s em- 
ployes for the year ending May 15 
last. 

The Commission explains that 
there has been no suggestion of 
partiality upon the part of the 
Board of Review as it was formerly 
constituted, but that it. seems pro- 
per that women should be included 
in all work of the Commission, 
when practicable, especially as the 
greater part of the Commission’s 
force is made up of women. 


Colleges Proficient 
In Training Officers 
Officially Designated 


Institutions Distinguished in 
Reserve Corps Activities 
Are Listed by Depart- 

ment of War. 


Thirty-six colleges and universities in 
various parts of the country have been 
designated as “distinguished colleges” 
for 1927 because of their proficiency in 
officers’ reserve corps training activities, 
the Department of War announced 
June 13. . 
The total number of “distinguished 
colleges” is an increase of seven over 
those designated last year. Selections 
| are made each year by a board of of- 
| ficers of the Army, in accordance with 
| the provisions of the National Defense 
Act. 
Thirty-Seven Colleges Listed. 

The full text of the statement, includ- 
ing a list of the colleges follows: 

The War Department announces the 
designation of the following  dis- 
tinguished colleges for 1927: 


of Texas, College Station, Texas. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
burn, Alabama. 

California Institute 
Pasadena, California. 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson 
College, South Carolina. 

Colorado Agricultural 
Collins, Colorado. 

Davidson College, 
Carolina. 

Depauw University, Greencastle, Indi- 
ana. 

Georgetown University, 
D..&. : 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and 

Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. 

Manhattan, Kansas. 

Lehigh University, Bethlepem, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Michigan State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science, 
Michigan. 

Mississippi Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, A. and M. College, Missis- 
sippi. 

Norwich University, Northfield, Ver- 
mont. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Au- 


of Technology, 


College, 


Davidson, North 


Washington, 
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‘New Plan Developed 
To Reinforce Dykes 


Application for Patent Made 
in Netherlands. 


A new method of reinforcing dykes 
is promised in the Netherlands, accord- 
ing to a report from Commercial Attache 
J. F. Van Wickel, The Hague, made pub- 
lic on June 13, by the Department of 
Commerce. The full text of the Depart- 
ment’s announcement follows: 

Application has been made to the 
| Dutch government for a patent on a new 
method of reinforcing water-resisting 
dykes. It claimed that the new 
method, details of which are not yet 
known, will considerably increase the 
resistance of dykes to water pressure of 
river channels and at the same time 
reduce the cost of construction and up- 
keep. 

Chief Engineer of the Provincial 
“Water State” in the Province of Over- 
ijssel, Netherlands, declares “that the in- 
vention is in his opinion- of great im- 
portance to water resisting power and 
| seaoetion of dykes which have been 
| damaged or which have __ insufficient 
j height or require reinforcement.” 
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Valuation Given 


For N. Y. Central 
| Exceeds Billion 


| 


| Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Reports Findings 
on Property for Rate- 
Making Purposes. 


Capitalization Found 
To Be $930,779,261 


| 

' Figures Taken as of June 30, 
| 1917, Include Leased Lines 
As Well as Those Owned 

{ 


by Company. 


A final value of $1,038,265,910 for rate- 
making purposes was placed on the com- 
mon-carrier property used by the New 

| York Central Railroad as of June 30, 
| 1917, in a tentative valuation report 
made public on June 13 by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. This fig- 
ure includes $306,465,910 for leased lines 
not owned. , 


The final value of the owned carrier 
property was placed at $737,401,514. The 
company also owned carrier property 
valued at $5,601,514, which it did not 
use, but leased to other companies. The 
final value for the wholly owned and used 
property was $731,800,000. The report 

: made public on June 13 does not include 
all of the property of the system known 
as the New York Central Lines, as sev- 
eral lines, such as the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, and the 
Michigan Central, controlled by stock 
ownership, are included in separate re- 
ports. 

Trackage Covered In Report. 

The wholly owned and used property, 
to which the figure of $731,800,000 ap- 
plies, according to the report, includes 
10,119 miles of all tracks, while the 
leased lines, used but not owned, include 
234 miles of all.tracks. 

Outstanding capitalization of the New 
York Central Railroad on valuation date, 
according to the report, was $930,779,- 
261.18 and the investment in road and 
equipment, as stated in the company’s 

| books, was $678,762,525.66. With re- 
adjustments required by the Commis- 
sion’s accounting examination, the re- 
port says, this amount would be reduced 
| to $635,757,301.14. 

The cost of reproduction new of the 
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Filming Earthquakes 
Held to Be Feasible 


Says Tremors 
Might Start Motion Pie- 


oe 


| Seismologist 


ture Cameras. 

Motion pictures of earthquakes taken 
automatically, are feasible and likely, 
Commander N. H. Heck, the seismologist 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, an- 
nounced orally on June 13. The only 
difficulty, he said, would be in having 
the motion picture camera in the right 
region at the right time, and the cameras 
would have to be left in position in open 
spaces, with changes in the film from 
time to time to retain freshness, while 
awaiting the earth tremors. 

“Motion pictures of earthquakes will 
| be taken some day,” he said. “It is 
entirely feasible and possible. It would 
not take any more nerve on the part of 
a motion picture operator than to keep 
the seismograph going, for mstance, m 
| the Tokyo seismological station during 
the great earthquake there. It will be 
remembered that when the great earth- 
quake and fire occurred at Tokyo, the 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 7] 
Japan’s First Auto Show 
Recently Held in Tokyo 


The first automobile show ever held in 
Japan was so encouraging that plans 
are under way for a second exihibition, 
according to a report from the Trade 
Commissioner at Tokyo, Paul P., Stein- 
torf, to the Department of Commerce, 
made public June 13. The full text of 
his advices follows: 

Japan held its first automobile show 
in Tokyo recently. The exhibition dis- 
played many different makes of cars, in- 
cluding the Nash, Fiat, Henault, Clyno, 
Rolls-Royce, Lincoln, Ford, Citroen, Fiat, 
Chevrolet, Star, Otomo, Dodge, Moon, 
Diana, Paige, Packard, Wolseley, Hup- 
mobile, Chrysler, Buick, Cadillac, Aue 
burn and White buss and truck chassis, 
Motorcycle exhibits included Harley- 
Davidson, Sunbeam, India, B. S. A., Ace 
and A. J. S. 

Other exhibits included: Firestone, . 
Goodyear and Dunlop tires; petroleum 
products of the Standard Oil and Rising 
Sun Companies; various American acces- 
sories and a special exhibition by the 
Japanese Army, consisting of a tank, a@ 
caterpillar-type passenger car made by - 
Renault, and Wolseley trucks and busses, 

Plans are now being made for a see 
' ond exhibition this fall. 
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Colonel Lindbergh 
Classed:as Aviator 
With Inherent Ability 


Army Air Corps Says That 
He Displayed “‘Rare Qual- 
ity” as Flying 
Cadet. 


Recall Training Days 
Escape by Parachute Related 
When Planes Crashed on 
Kelly Field. 


Soon after Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 
had started training at the Army Air 
Corps Primary Flying School, in March, 
1924, he demonstrated that he possessed 


« “that rare quality, ‘inherent flying abil- 


ity,’ in a marked degree and flying to 
him was as instinctive as breathing,” a 
statement made on June 13 by the Army 


. Air Corps said. 


Toward the end of his course at the 
Advanced Flying School at Kelly Field, 
San Antonio, Tex., to which he was 
transferred from the primary school, 


_the statement continued, Flying Cadet 


Lindbergh was selected for specailized 
training in pursuit aviation, “a branch 
of flying which demands quick thinking 
and excellent piloting.” 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Among a large class of flying cadets 
who started training at the Air Corps 
Primary Flying School on March 15, 1924, 
there was one who soon attracted atten- 
tion by his exceptional progress in air- 
plane piloting. He was a lean, lanky 
youth of a soméwhat reserved disposition 
and known to his friends as “Lindy.” 
The records showed that Flying Cadet 
Charles Lindbergh had had some ex- 
perience in flying civilian planes before 
he entered the Army training school. 
He soon demonstrated that he possessed 
that rare quality, “inherent flying abil- 
ity,” in a marked degree, and flying, to 
him, was as instinctive as breathing. 


Ranked as Outstanding Student. 


After completing his primary train- 
School at | 


ing at the Primary Flying 
Brooks Field, he was transferred to the 
Advanced Flying School at Kelly Field. 
where he not only continued to prove 
himself an exceptional pilot, but he also 
made an excellent record in his ground 
studies. 
knack of absorbing the instruction given 
to him and was considered by the school 
as an outstanding student. 


Toward the end of the course he was 


selected for specialized training in pur- 
suit aviation, a branch of flying which 
demands quick thinking and excellent 
piloting. It was during pursuit train 
ing that Flying Cadet Lindbergh had 
occasion to make his first emergency par- 
achute drop. His plane was one of a 


formation of pursuit planes which at- | 


tacked an observation plane in the air. 
During the dive on the target Lind- 


bergh’s plane and that piloted by Lt. C. D. | 


McAllister accidentally collided in the 
air. The ships were wrecked 
started to plunge downward 
speed. Both Lindbergh and the other 
student were able to escape in their par- 


achutes, and two planes spun 


ground locked together and burst into | 


flames on crashing. 

The qualifications of a military pilot 
are far more rigorous than for a civil- 
ian poilot, requiring as they do a thor- 
ough knowelge of the tactics and tech- 
nique of operations and a high degree 
of piloting skill. In the intense competi- 
tion which prevails at the Air Corps fly- 
ing schools, Flying Cadet Lindbergh eas- 
ily maintained a superior average in his 
work. 
the rating of Airplane Pilot and com- 
missioned a second lieutenant in the Air 
Corps Reserve. Normally a reserve of- 


ficer has to serve some years in the low- | 


est grade before being eligible for pro- 
motion, but upon Lieut. Lindbergh’s en- 
trance into the Missouri National Guard 
he quickly earned a 
grade of captain. At the time he made 
his record flight from New York to Paris 
he was on leave of absence from the air 
mail. 
Flight Called Remarkable. 

Col. Lindbergh’s flight was beyond 
doubt one of the most remarkable ever 
performed by a human being. It 


plane and engine, both of which he was 
blessed with, but it made tremendous 
demands on the nerve and 
of the pilot. Flying alone as he did he 
had to do his own navigating and it was 
a tremendous achievement to have kept 
on the course throughout the flight. 
Furthermore the strain of piloting an 
airplane is not easily understood except 
by those who have had the experience, 
to have performed this work for 
without a second’s rest 


But the oustanding feature of the flight 
was the courageous daring of the pilot. 
In a flight of that length the many 
possible adverse factors of weather, of 


engine failure, and of physical strain, | 


among others, constituted causes of 
possible failure and, in the event of fail- 
ure, the chances of the pilot surviving 
were considered very slight. Col. Lind- 
bergh, confident of his plane, displayed 
a spirit of the highest intrepidity in the 
planning and execution of this flight. 
Undertaken to advance the progress 
of aviation, his flight 
success. The Army feels a justifiable 
pride in having had the privilege of train- 
ing Col. Lindbergh. He is a brilliant ex- 
ample of the type of military pilot pro- 
duced by the Air Corps Flying Schools. 


» 
a» 


Keen and intelligent, he had a | 


and | 
at great | 


to the | 


Upon graduation he was given 


promotion to the | 


not | 
only required an exceptionally. good air- | 


endurance | 


was a brilliant | 
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People of West Coast Declared to Be ‘Alive’ 


To Possibilities of Commercial Aviation 


Assistant Secretary of War, on Return From Tour, Re- 
ports Several Services Being Operated. 


The population on the West Coast of 
the United States is “airminded” and 
“thoroughly alive to the possibilities of 
commerical aviation,” in the opinion of 


the Assistant Secretary of War for Avia- 
tion, F Trubee Davison. 

Returning to Washington, after an 
inspection trip that covered virtually all 
of the principal air stations in the coun- 
try, Mr. Davison said he was entirely in 
favor of extending Air Corps activities 
on the Pacific Coast. In a statement 
just made public by his office, Mr. 

| Davison pointed out that the Army 
| five-year building program calls for the 
establishment of a bombardment wing 
| on the West Coast, consisting of 27 bob- 
| bardment planes, 47 pursuit planes, an 
| observation squadron and a photographic 
detachment. In addition, at March Field, 
Riverside, Calif., which is now a supply 
depot, the Army Air Corps will locate a 
pursuit group. 
Trip Covers About 6,000 Miles. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Assistant Secretary of War, F. Trubee 
Davison, on June 7 completed an inspec- 
tion trip which covered practically all of 
the principal air stations in the United 
States, a flying distance of approxi- 
mately 6,000 miles and including Air 
Corps activities on the west coast. 

The outbound flight was made over the 
Army aviators from Washington to San 
Antonio; from’ San Antonio to San Diego, 
Calif. 

An extremely interesting proof of the 
skill and ability of the Army Air Corps 
pilots was demonstrated while en route 
from St. Louis to San Antonio. Warn- 
ings of a cyclone had been given before 

| the takeoff at St. Louis but pilots were 
| advised that they could proceed safely 
for five hours. 
countered and an unexpected landing 
was made at Springfield, Mo., in an un- 
prepared field. Within an hour after 
Secretary Davison’s plane was on the 
ground, 12 other Army planes safely 
landed in this field to take on fresh gas- 
Bevow and await the passing of the cy- 
clone. None of the 13 pilots had ever 
landed in this field before and all planes 


got down and got away in spite of the | 


adverse conditions. 
Flight of 18 Planes 


Called Outstanding Feature 

While at San Antonio, Mr. Davison at- 
| tended the Air Corps maneuvers which 
were highly successful and demonstrated 
that complete cooperation was necessary 
between ground and air troops. 
| the most outstanding flights in the his- 
tory of military aviation was made by 





The appointment of Joseph C. Grew, 
Undersecretary of State, as Ambassador 
of the United States to Turkey, was 
announced on June 13 by the Depart- 
ment of State. Three appointments in 
the diplomatic corps and 21 changes in 
the consular service were announced. 

George A. Gordon, now First Secre- 
tary of the legation at Budapest, Hun- 
| gary, has been assigned as First Secre- 





while will fill an assignment to the 
Naval Arms Conference at Geneva, it 
was stated orally. 

The appointment of Loy W. Hender- 
| son, now detailed to the Department of 
Third Secretary at 


j 


| 


| State, as 


| service to the diplomatic, it was 
| 

| stated. Coert n 

| Batavia as Consul General will take 


Adverse winds were en- | 


tary at the embassy at Paris, but mean- | 


18 planes of the First Pursuit Group in 
flying from Selfridge Field, Mt. Clemens, 
Mich., the northern border of the United 
States, to San Anténio, the southern bor- 
der, in the elapsed time of 13 hours at 
the rate of 126 miles an hour. The 
planes took off and Janded together, car- 
rying their full military load. and ex- 
perienced no trouble whatsuvever. 

This demonstration as wel] as the fact 
that 109 ariplanes started for San 
Antonio and 108 arrived from Air Corps 
stations all over the United States, flying 
a distance of 286,300 miles with but one 
minor accident which prevented only one 


| of the airplanes from arriving at San 








Riga, | 
| : : . : . | now Vice Consul, Sherbrooke appointed 
| Latvia, transfers him from the ringers Vice Consul, Matanzas, Cuba. 

so | 


du Bois’ assignment to 


him from his present post as chief of | 


| the Visa Office of the Department of 
| State. 


Vice Consul, 


| died May 


Antonio, answers in a practical way the 
critics of our Air Crops and its equip- 
ment. 

At the conclusion of the maneuvers, 
an air review was held in which over 
200 Army Air Corps airplanes were in 
the air at the same time. 


Commerctal Aviation 


Found Successful in West 

Mr. Daivdson found people on the 
West Coast air-minded and thoroughly 
alive to the possibilities of commerical 
aviation. At the present time there are 
several commercial air lines successfully 
operated between the principal cities in 
the West, that is, Salt Lake City, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Los Angeles and San 
Diego have been very active in establish- 
ing municipal airports which would 
prove inviting to aircraft manufacturers 
and air transport organizations. 

The Army five-year construction pro- 
gram calls for the establishment of a 
bombardment wing on the West Coast, 
consisting of 27 bombardment planes, 48 
pursuit planes, an observation squadron 
and a photographic detachment. In ad- 
dition, at March Field, Riverside, Cali, 
which is now a supply depot, the Army 
Air Corps will locate a pursuit group, 

It was noted that people everywhere 
throughout the country were keenly in- 
terested in the five-year program of the 
Army Air Corps. The people on the West 
Coast are very anxious that the Pacific 
be flown by our Americans and _ they 
are offering many prizes for a success- 
ful flight to Honolulu. 

The retrun flight from San Franciso 


| Was made over the air mail route—Salt 
| Lake 
| Platte, St. Joseph, Mo., where Mr. Dayv- 


City; Cheyenne, Wyo., North 


ison attended the first Air Congress; 
thence to Dayton and New York. The 


| flight was made without untoward inci- 
One of | 
| was thoroughly convincing that air trans- 


dent, stops being made on schedule and 


port in entirely practical. 


‘Changes Announced in Diplomatic Service 
Include Appointment of En voy toTu rkey 


New Assignments in Consular Branch Also Listed by the 
Department of State. 


Consul now detailed, Zurich, 
Consul, Helsingfors. 

William F. Coleman, of Georgia, now 
Acting Consular Agent, San Pedro Sula, 
Honduras, appointed Consular Agent. 


Consul at Glasgow Dies. 
Edward B. Cipriani, of New Jersey, 
29, 1927, at Glasgow, where 
he was serving as Vice Consul. 

_John F. Deming, of Oklahoma, re- 
signed as Vice Consul, Montreal. 

Raymond Hare, of Iowa, clerk in the 
Consulate General, Constantinople, ap- 
pointed Vice Consul, there. 


E. St. George Lough, of New York, 


assigned 


| died on May 9, 1927, at Guadeloupe, 


where he served as Honorary Vice Con- 


i sul. 


Ernest L. Monroe, of Pennsylvania, 


Augustus Ostertag, of Pennsylvania, 
now Vice Consul, Matanzas, appointed 
Vice Consul, Bremen. 


William G. Roll, of California, now 


Bremen, appointed Vice 


| Consul, Bremerhaven. 


Following is the list of appointments, | 


transfers and promotions that have oc- | 
curred in the Diplomatic Branch of the | 
' American Foreign Service since May 11, | 


1927, as announced by the Department: 

George A. Gordon, of New York, now 
| First Secretary, Budapest, has been as- 
signed First Secretary, Paris. 

Joseph C. Grew, 
| Undersecretary of State, has been com- 
| missioned as Ambassador to Turkey. 

Loy W. Henderson, of Colorado, For- 
| eign Service Officer now detailed to the 


_ Alexander G. Swaney, of Montana, re- 

signed as Vice Consul, Tsinan, China, 
Howard C. Tinsley, of Georgia, died on 

May 19, 1927, at Montevideo, where he 

was serving as Vice Consul. 

_ Henry W. Ward, of Ohio, now Vice 

Consul, Buenos Aires, transferred to be 


ét ‘Messaeunette, | diplomatie clerk and assigned to Man- 


| agua. 


Individual Instruction 


Department, appointed Secretary in the | 


Diplomatic Service and assigned Third 
| Secretary, Riga. 
Mr. du Bois Goes to Java. 
The following changes in the Consular 


Branch of the American Foreign Service | 


since May 11, 1927, also were an- 


nounced: 
Coert du Bois, of California, 
| General now detailed to the Department, 


Consul | 


| assigned Consul General, Batavia, Java. | 


| Walter A. Foote, of Pennsylvania, 


| Consul now detailed Hamburg, assigned | 


Consul, Medan, Sumatra. 
| Herndon: W. Goforth, of North Caro- 
| lina, Consul now detailed Sao Paulo, as- 
| signed Consul, Sherbrooke. 
| Anderson Dana Hodgdon, of Mary- 

land, now Vice Consul Stuttgart, 
| signed Vice Consul, Windsor. 

Carlton Hurst, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, now Vice Consul, Bremerhaven, 
assigned Vice Consul, Paris. 

Drew Linard, of Alabama, died on 
May 22, 1927, at Piedras Negras, where 
he was assigned as Consul. 

Harvey L. Milbourne, of West 
ginia, now Vice Consul, Tientsin, 
| signed Vice Consul, Amoy. 

C. Warwick Perkins, of Maryland, now 
Vice Consul, Vienna, assigned tempo- 
| rarily to Lucerne, Switzerland. 

Edward F. Stanton, of California, now 
Vice Consul, Tientsin, assigned Vice 
Consul, Tsinan. 


Vir- 
as- 


| 
j 


{ 
as- 





James R, Wilkinson, of Wisconsin, | 


In Lip Reading Given 


Specially Trained Teachers in| 
y : oP idk, This teach 


Some Cities Are Employed 
to Go to Several Schools. 


Individual instruction in speech or lip 
reading for hard-of-hearing children is 
offered in the regular schools of some 
cities, it was stated orally, on May 13, 
fy the Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior. 

“Specially trained teachers go from 
school to sa’-ool for this purpose,” the 
Bureau said. “Classes are small, often 
of not more than six children, and class 
periods range from 30 to 45 minutes, 

According to information obtained by 


| the committee on survey of the Ameri- 


can Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing, Inc., Washington, D. C., 
working in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Education, advantages of the plan are 
that it enables, hard-of-hearing children 
to continue in regular classes in school. 
and teachers reach a better understand- 
ing of the needs of such children, 
“Parents prefer to have their children 
remain in regular schools. Such instruc. 
tion in regular schools costs mouch less 
than to educate hard-of-hearing chil- 


dren in special schools,” j 


| Vocational Education, Miss 





| culty in 








Continuation School 
Gives Opportunities 


To Working People 


Advantages Explaimed by 
Special Agent of Federal 
Board for Vocational 
Education. 


Employers Aid Work 


Institution Is Often Only One 
Which Meets Variety of 
Needs of Workers. 


The continuation school 2s an oppor- 
tunity school, the Special Agrent for Re- 
tail Store Education, Federal Board for 
Isabel Craig 
Bacon, stated on June 13. 

In some instances, Miss Bacon ex- 
plained, the continuation school is the 
only school in a community which is 
flexible im its program and rakes it pos- 
sible to aid the variety Of needs ex- 
pressed by a group of workers. Because 
of the tangible returns which it has 
shown, she said, employers im many cities 
have described it as being one of their 
most profitable investments. 

The program and the Work in a con- 
tinuation school should be arranged to 
suit the meeds of the studemts, according 
to Miss Bacon. Teachers, she recom- 
mended, should teach boys and girls, not 
subjects. 

Employes Improve Efficiency. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The continuation school is an oppor- 
tunity school. . 

A girl. employe of a depaxtment store 
who finds that she can master some diffi- 
keeping her stockx records by 
taking a course in fractions anid discov- 
ers that the ability to tase fractions 
means an increase of $2 pex week in her 
salary, Kmows very clearly what oppor- 
tunity has been afforded hex by the con- 
tinuation school. 

A young man who moves to a new 
city, and is employed by a firm to assist 
in its delivery department, will find that 
in the continuation school he can learn 
the city directory, the nmetmes of cus- 
tomers, the names of streets, and how 
to reach various places. 

Such things mean Opportunity. 
Wherever the continuation school is not 
an opportunity school, I believe the com- 
munity is making a mistake~ 


I rate the school highest which keeps | 


in mind the good of the imdividual stu- 
dent enrolled in that school. When I 
say the gcood of the individual student 
I immediately raise a question, Who is 
to determine what is good ‘for the stu- 
dent ? 

It is the opinion of many that the con- 
tinuation schools which ams -wers a def- 
inite need of the individual “worker will 
never need to be defended. “he individual 
worker cannot be benefited “without be- 
ing af a grreater benefit to his employer. 

It has been the experiemece in many 
communities that the exmoployers are 


willing to relieve their workers from | 


four to eight hours a week for the pur- 
poses of study and instruction which 
benefits the workers in the ix occupation. 

The continuation school in some in- 
stances is the only school in a community 
which is flexible in its rogram and 
makes it possible to aid the variety of 
needs as expressed by Amy group of 
workers. 

In organizing a high school class for 
retail store service in one School, 54 pu- 
pils elected the course amd only three 
could arrange thir prof=ram s0 they 
could take it. Inthe contimuation school, 
usually the program is arranged to suit 
the conwenience of the stwzdents, and so 
also the work should be arxanged to suit 
the needs of the students. ; 

Not long ago! visited a continuation 
school where 32 delivery boys were en- 
rolled. Whe teacher complained that she 
could not keep order in the room. I 
asked hex what she had beer doing before 
she came into the contimwuation school 
work. She had taught senior English 
and traditional English in the senior year 
of the high schol for nime years and 
was trying to interest the 32 delivery 
boys in Burke's speech Om Conciliation. 

There is work in English which those 
boys need. Furthermore, they can be 
interested in English if it bbe gins on their 


job and if they can be showwn that it has | 


a direct bearing upon the success of 
their work. 

Contrasted with this group I saw an- 
other teacher teaching a group of stock 
boys and delivery boys, and, first of all, 
interesting them, in the mames of the 
merchandise items which 
pack or deliver, 

Vocabulary is »»¢ introduction to Eng- 


attentiom to th English work, inter- 


rupting almost any exereise in order to | 
= time when | 


bring out some point at 
the boys could wderstand its value. 
Know ledge of Occupations Given. 

I have seen teachers Who taught boys 
and girls afd not subjects. A continua- 
tion school fortunate enough to have 
such a teacher cds no defense, 

I was asked some time ago to make 
a recommendiiin to the commercial 
teachers in a ceytain city which would 
help them to do better teaching. I sug- 
gested that a mle be maade requiring 
each COmmercial teacher to take one 
year to five to vork in the occupation 
which he or she js teaching. 

I was shocked to heax the Superin- 
tendent say that there were teachers on 
his stafE who could not get a job and 
could not hold it if they did secure it. 

Training Found to be Erofitable. 

Teachers wh know Ome occupation 
well amd come into the continuation 
school to teach that ocetapation or one 
allied to it, are \yipped to give the kind 
of work which interests the young 
workers and benefits them. Training 
given by sucha teacher is always moti- 
vated by the ovupation and the four 
or eight hours devoted t0 training is 
advantagcously event, 

There never was a time when Wwaining 


| levels, Mr. Bryan states, 





they had to | 


never ‘failed to give | 


|} two mornings 


Streamsin Southwest Found to Have Cut 


AuTHORIzED STATEMENTS ONiY Ake PRESENTED HEREIN, 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


Bein@ 


Tue Unitep STATES DAILY. 


Indorsement Is Given 


Deeper and Broader Channels Recenily Lindh ergh Pr oposal ~ 


Progress of Erosion Headeward Noted by Comparison of 
1918 Study With One of 1882. 


Deepening and widening of stream 
channels in the Southwest by hadwater 
erosion is a phenomenon that has taken 
place within the memory of men now 
living, Kirk Bryan, Geologist of the 
Geological Survey, Department of the In- 
terior, says in a study made public by 
the Geological Survey on June 13. 

It seems inevitable that the present 
flood plains will eventually disappear 
and new flood plains will form at lower 
While many 
writers have deplored the destruction of 
these valley bottoms, because of the agw- 
ricultural and grazing effect, he contim- 
ues, “no one has attempted to put a 
monetary value on the loss that has oc- 
curred, yet such an estimate is neces- 
sary before it is worth while to con- 
sider remedial measures.” 

The full text of the statement regard- 
ing the study follows: 

Deepening and widening of stream 
channels in the Southwest is a phenom- 
enon that has taken place within the 
memory of men now living. It began at 
different dates from 1860 on and has 
progressed at different rates on several 
streams, as summarized in a recent 
paper. The flood plains of numerous 
minor streams are yet undissected, but 
nearly every one of them is menaced by 
a deep channel, or arroyo, which visibly 
increases headward each year, 

These channels, or arroyos, not only 
grow headward through the smooth 
flood plains of the valleys, but constantly 
widen by lateral cutting and the growth 
of minor tributaries. It seems inevitable 
that the present flood plains will ewen- 
tually disappear and new flood plains will 
form at lower levels. 


‘The consequences of these processes to 
native life and to agriculture, stock 
raising and other activities of man are 
numerous and important. Interesting 
scientific problems are also raised. The 
various theories that have been advanced 
to account for this accelerated erosion 
are’ reviewed in a previous paper, 

‘Valid conclusions as to the merits of 
these theories cannot be reached until 
historical data om the time at which 
erosion began have been accumulated. 
Knowledge of the date of the beginning 
and progress of this spectacular change 
in the regimen of str@ams is particularly 
necessary in arriving at a decision as to 
the effect on erosive processes of the im- 
troduction of cattle and sheep and the 
overgrazing that in most localities em- 
sued. This paper presents, as a contri- 
bution to the necessary body of data, his- 
torical evidence, based on two reliable 
surveys made in 1882 and 1918, on the 
changes in the channel of a compara- 
tively minor stream in New Mexico. 

The Rio Salado, a tributary of the Rio 
Grande from the west, rises on the north 
from the Datil Mountains and has a 
general eastward course north of that 
range and thence throughanarrow gap 
between the Socorro Mountains and the 
Sierra Ladron to a junction with the Rio 
Grande at the village of San Acacia. The 
Rio Salado is formed by the junction of 
Alamosa Creek, also locally known as 
Rio Salado, and a large stream from the 
north. The total length of this drainage 
line, if Alamosa Creek is considered the 
main stem, is 75 miles, and the basin 
drained by it lies almost wholly in So- 


Floating of Oysters 
Called Adulteration 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

Food Inspection Decision 121 Shave 
shown that the floating or drinking of 
oysters as practiced has the effect of 
adulterating the oysters with water. 
The interstate shipment of oysters so 
adulterated constitutes a violation. The 
labeling of such adulterated oysters as 
‘Floated Oysters’ does not legalize the 
adulteration. 

**Food Inspection Decision 121, which 
has been regarded by some elements of 
the oyster producing industry as a jus- 
tification for the adulteration of oysters 
with water, is hereby repealed. The De- 
partment will proceed under the terms 
of the Food and Drugs Act against all 
shipments of oysters, whether shucked 
or in the shell, which have been adul- 
terated by floating or other means. Food 
Inspection Decision 110 is reaffirmed.” 


School for Malnutrition 
Maintained in New York 


A school for children who are suffer- 
ing from malnutrition or from incipient 
or arrested tuberculosis has been estab- 
lished on East River Pier, New York 
City, the Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, staied on June 13. 
It is maintained jointly by the Board of 
E-ducation and the Board of Health of 
the city. 

The full text of the statement by the 
Bureau follows: 

Pupils take the 
f&rades, but have much individ 
tion. Three warm, rourishing meals are 
served daily. AW pupils are examined 
at least once a term by the physician, 
and an effort is made to see that each 


ual atten- 


i child who needs it receives special health 


care. Teeth of all children were reeently 
cleaned by students from Columbia Den- 
tal College. Pupiis sent to the pier 
school because of malnutrition are re- 
turned to regular schools on reaching 
normal physical condition, but child2xen 
assigned because of health conditions are 
released only on order of the physician. 


for specific occupations met with as 
much favor as at the present time. E/m- 
ployers are increasingly willing to ex- 
cuse thir employes for training along 
the lines of their work. 

One store sends a group of salespeople 
a week throughout the 
winter by taxicab to the local museum 
for the study of art and design as ap- 
Plicd to merchandise. 

I could tell of hundreds of courses 
being conducted o1 employers’ tinze on 
2 purely voluntary basis. Employers have 
found training to be good business, 


' 


A 


regular work for their | 





corro County. The village of Puertecito 
lies two miles above the jun¢tion of the 
two streams, and Santa Rita ( Riley post 
office), severe miles helow, 

When Lorenzo Padilla, the first settler, 
who is still Living at Santa Rita, came to 
the valley in 1880, the channel of the Rio 
Salado was inconsiderable, and the broad 
flat of the valley seemed a_ propitious 
place for farming. Consequently, others 
followed Padilla, and according to the 
survey notes of Daniel Curry, who in 
1882 subdivided the townships into scc- 
tions, Santa Rita had by that time grown 
to atown o£ 100 inhabitants. Curry re- 
corded the width of the stream bed as 
ranging from 11,88 to 48.84 feet on a 
number of section lines. 

Because the town of Santa Rita lies 
in one Of the odd-numbered sections 
which was granted to the Atlantic & 
Pacific Railaoad and therefore belonged 
to its successor, the Santa Ee System, 
the inhabitants of the town had a de- 
fective title to the land. In support of 
an application by thm to the United 
States General Land Office to have this 
land declared a public town site, Paul 
B. Moore, of Miagdalena, N. M., was em- 
ployed to make a survey. The informa- 
tion contained in this note was supplied 
by Mr. Moore, whose interest in New 
Mexican geology is large and whose help 
in this and other matters is hereby ac- 
knowledged. During this survey in 1918 
he found the course of the river radically 
different froma that shown in Curry’s 
survey of 1882, his measurements rang- 
ing from 330 to 550 feet im the same 
stretch of stream channel where Curry 
found widths of 11.88 to 48.84 feet. 


New Channel Formed. 


According to the testimony of the local 
inhabitants to Myr. Moore, there was an 
exceptional rain and flood in 1883, which 
washed out a road and formed a new 
stream chamnel. Since that time the 
channel has constantly widened, and 
most of the agricultural land in the val- 
ley has been destroyed. 

Unlike many similar streams in New 
Mexico, which have not only widened 
their channels but deepened them in 
the same period, the Rio Salado, at 
least in the wicinity of Santa Rita, has 
even yet banks that are only three to 
10 feet high and average about five fect 
high, It is obvious, however, that the 
whole regimen of the stream is much 
different from that which existed in 
1880. 

But little is known of the progress 
of this erosion upstream. However, W. 
T. Thom, jr., during a surwey of the 
Alamosa Creek valley, witnessed, in 
August, 1923, headward erosion on 
Felipe Gilbert Creek, a tributary of Ala- 
mosa Creek. According to his notes, 
genérously furnished for this paper, at 
a point in section 10,T. 2 N., R.7W.,, 
12 miles west-southwest of the village 
of Puertecito, the arroyo of this stream 
worked headward into the wndissected 
valley flat a distance of 40 to 75 feet 
asaresult Of a single storm, destroying 
the road crossing and necessitating a 
detour by the party to avoid the steep- 
sided gully. From this record we may 
conclude that the progress of the ero- 
sion begun mear Santa Rita in 1883 
has been, aS measured in years, fairly 
slow and has not yet, 43 years later, 
affected all the minor tributaries. 

Thoughtful men must naturally con- 
sider whether it is possible to check such 
crosion and whether it would be profit- 
able or otherwise advantageous to do 
so. One of the necessary items of in- 
formation on which such a decision must 
be based is the relative value of the 
land in a dissected or undissected flood 
plain. Mamy writers have deplored the 
destruction of these valley bottoms, but 
noone has attempted to put a monetary 
value on the loss that has occurred, yet 
such an estimate is necessary before it 
is worth while to consider remedial 
measures. 


To Develop Airports 


Representative M c Clintic 
Urges Oklahoma Lead in 
Following Suggestion. 


Writes to Governor 


Quotes Aviator’s Remarks On 
Means to Expand Passen- 
ger Service, 


[Continued from Page 1} 
do more to further the cause of aviation 
and especially the development of pas- 
senger carrying lines, than any other 
event that has been successfully con- 
cluded. As one who heard him deliver 
his message to the American people at 
the National Press Club in Washing- 
ton, Saturday evening, June 11, I re- 
spectfully call your attention to that 
part of his address which stresses the 
need for the development of air ports 
in the various cities of the nation, in 
order that this country may achieve the 
same progress that is mow being had 
by air passenger lines in Europe. 
That part of Col. Limdberg’s mess 
sage in this connection is as follows: 


“We ought to develop our passenger 
lines. We are better situated than is 
Europe because we can make longer 
flights without crossing international 
boundaries. 

“You may ask why Europe has better 
passenger lines than us. The answer 
probably is government subsidy. Now I 
think we all agree that we don’t want 
Government subsidy here. While Gov- 
ernment subsidy would create passen- 
ger lines over night, so to speak, these 
lines would be regulated and controlled 
by the subsidy. 

“What we need now more than any 
other one thing to develop our aviation 
is a series of airports. I feel sure that 
if we are given these airports, Europe 
will look on our passenger lines here as 
they now look on our air mail lines.” 

Therefore, realizing that some plan 
will have to be worked out in coopera- 
tion with the various cities and states of 
the United States, I am hoping that you, 
as Governor of the State of Oklahoma, 
will take the lead by calling attention, 
in your next message to the State legis- 
lature, to Colonel Lindbergh’s sugges- 
tions in this connection, and recommend- 
ing that appropriate action be taken so 
that the proper interest and encourage- 
ment may be given to this subject. 

As a member of the committee on 
aeronautics, of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, I intend to continue my efforts 
by cooperating with those interested in 


this subject. 
| a 


Michigan Mining College + 
Offers Free Scholarships 


A free scholarship im the Michigan 
College of Mining and ‘Technology at 
Houghton, available to one student each 
year from each State and Territorial pos- 
session of the United States, each Prov- 
ince of Canada,and each Latin-American 
country, has been provided by recent 
action of the Michigan Legislature, the 
Bureau of Education, Department of the 
Interior, stated orally on June 13, 

The scholarship exempts the holder 
from tuition and matriculation fees, and 
is valued at approximately $225. Candi- 
dates must meet entrance requirements 
of the college and be recommended by 
the proper school officials. 

The scope of the college has been en- 
larged by the Legisature, and it becomes 
a general engineering institution in 
which the usual engineering courses may 
be offered and degrees conferred, the 
Bureau states. 
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President and Party 
Leave Washington 
For Summer Home 


Two Stops En Route to Be 
Made Before Reaching Des- 
tination on June 15. ! 


Travel to Black Hills 


Address to Be Given. at Ham- 
mond, Ind., in Dedicating 
Wicker Park Memorial. 





President Coolidge and party left 
Washington over the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, at 9 p. m, June 13, for the 
State Game Lodge in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota where he and Mrs. Cool- 
idge will make their home for the 
summer. 

Two stops en route to the Black Hills 
will be made by the President. The first 
of these will be at Hammond, Ind., where 
on June 14, the President will make an 
address at the dedication of Wicker Park 
Memorial. 

The trip will continue on until Pierre, 
S, Dak., is reached, where on June 15, the 
President will stop long enough to be 
welcomed officially to South Dakota by 
the Governor of the State and a special 
committee. 

‘To -Arrive June 15. 

The President is scheduled to arrive 
at his train destination, Rapid City, S. 
Dak. late om June 15, and from there 


will motor to the State Game Lodge, 32 | 


miles away. ‘ 

The Presidential party as announced 
at the White House includes Mrs. Cool- 
idge, the Postmaster General, Harry 5S. 
New; the Secretary to the President and 
Mrs. Everett Sanders; Edward T. Clark, 
confidential secretary to the President, 
and Mrs. Clark; Col. Blanton Winship, 
military aide to the President; Major 
James F. Coupal, U. S. A., the Presi- 
dent’s physician; members of the Presi- 
dent’s office staff; secret service opera- 
tives and newspaper men and_ photog- 
raphers. 

Executive Offices at Rapid City. 

The White House executive offices 
will be established at Rapid City, the 
President motoring to and fro. daily 
from the State Game Lodge. Announce- 
ment has been made orally on behalf of 
the President that he will receive vis- 
itors on business at both Rapid City and 
the State Game Lodge. 


Great Latent Wealth 
Is Found in Ethiopia 


Agricultural and Mineral Re- 
sources Declared to Be 
Enormous. 


One of the few regions of Africa 
which remains undeveloped is Ethiopia, 
formerly known as Abyssinia, says a 
trade report prepared by the American 
“Consul at Aden, Arabia, J. Lroder Park. 

No modern developments have taken 
place in that country in recent years, 


| 
| 





| office to represent the Air Service, were 


| expired on March 4. 


| the Army or the Navy, was that in the 


| opponents scoffed at 


Atlantic Flights Declared to Show 


Danger of Attack by Enemy Planes 





Representative James Says Plan for Single Defense Unit 


Is to Be Pressed 


in Congress. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


president of one of the largest aircraft 
companies of Germany told him that his 
company is now working on the plans for 
an airplane to be large enough to carry 
10 passengers for regular passenger 
service between Germany and the United 
States. This airplane, according to this 
friend’s information from the company’s 
president, is to leave Germany for the 
United States within less than two years 
from now. The plan is for a regular 
transatlantic passenger service hetween 
the two countries. This same friend 
showed me a photograph of a 20-pas- 
senger airplane, with sleeping berths, in 
which he traveled from Germany to 
Russia. | 
Danger of Attack. 

The people of America are going to 
realize, even more than they do now, 
that there is danger from attack by air 
when airplanes can land in America from 
France, from Great Britain, from Ger- 
many, and from Italy. 

I expect that the feat of airplanes 
landing here from abroad will be accom- 
plished 
months. 

These flights show conclusively that 
air defense and air attack must be placed 
on an equal basis with the land and sea 
forces of the nation. 

Several bills for the: creation of a 
Department of National Defense, for a 
unified air service, for a new Cabinet 


within the next three or four 


introduced in the last Congress, which- 
There were bills to 
give the Air Service the same status in 
the Army as the Marine Corps has today 
in the Navy. There was a bill intro- 
duced to carry out the Morrow Board 
recommendations for the purpose of cre- 
ating a larger personnel of officers and 
men in the Army Air Service. 
Argument Against Bill. 

The chief argument used against the 
bill for creation of the Department of 
National Defense, or for that matter 
against any bill proposing to give the 
Air Service the same level and rank as 


wars that may come in the future the 
Air Service could only be used as auxil- 
iary to the Army or to the Navy. These 
the idea of the 
United States being in danger of attack 
from the air by planes from Europe or 
Asia. 

I am not in favor of creating the 
office of Secretary of Aviation, because 
that vould mean more controversies be- 
tween our defense departments. There 
are now, and have been for years, acute 
controversies between the Army and the 


ce 





Bandits in Nicaragua 
Hold Two for Ransom 


Heads of Native and German 
Firms Captured by Out- 
law Band. 


An outlaw band under the leadership 
of one “Sandino” has made prisoners the 
managers of one native and one German 
business frm in Telpaneca, Nicaragua, 
and is holding them for $1000 ransom 
each, Rear Admiral Julian L. Latimer, 
Commander of the Special Service 
Squadron in Nicaraguan waters, reported 


Mr. Park observed. The Department of | to the Department of the Navy June 13. 


Commerce issued the following state- 


ment May 25 relative to the report: 

The latent wealth of Ethiopia is un- 
doubtedly enormous. Its soil is suitable 
for grain cultivation on a large scale 
and it has of rubber, 
coal, copper, silver, iron, gold, potash 
and mica. Wild coffee grows in abun- 
dance and only awaits scientific culti- 
vation to make it an important factor 
in the world’s coffee markets. Ethiopian 
hides and skins are among the best 
obtainable. Strange to say, the only 
activity of the Ethiopians which can 
be termed an industry is the breeding 
of civet cats. 

Coffee is by far the largest and most 


rich resources 


important export of Ethiopia, amounting | 


in value to more than $1,000,000 an- | 
nually. In recent years the coffee out- | 


put has increased markedly. The Ethio- 
pian product reaches the outside world 
as Arabian coffee. Besides coffee, 
Ethiopia exports an excellent quality of 
begyax and considerable ivory. 
There is little or no salt to be found 
in Ethiopia, and this commodity con- 
stitutes the principal import need. In 
point of value, cotton textiles head the 
import list, reaching an annual value 
of more than $1,000,000, American cot- 


ton textiles used to dominate the Ethio- | 


pian market but of late years they have 
given way to the cheaper Japanese 
goods. About a quarter of the Ethiopian 
textile inyports come from Manchester, 
England. 

Austrian — silver dollars 
salt make up the Ethiopian currency. 
These Maria Theresa “thalers”’ are made 
today in the Austrian mints _particu- 
larly for Ethiopia, which buys about six 
million of them each year. 


never been 
more than seven 
circulation. It is probable, 
states, that there are 50 
dollars in the country at present, most 
of which is hidden in the ground It 
is forbidden by law to take more than 
five dollars out of the country. The salt 
bars used as currency are made by 
Greek merchants at considerable profit. 
The value of these bars fs _approxi- 
mately the same as the Austrian dollar, 
or about 54 cents in American money. 


which has 
are never million in 
the report 
million silver 


President Appoints Judge 
For District in Michigan 


President Coolidge, 1t was announced 
at the White House, on June 135, has ap- 
pointed Edward A. Moinet, of St. Johns, 
Mich., to be United States Judge of 


Eastern District of Michigan. 13 


{ 
and bars of 


Where these | mail 
silver dollars disappear to is a mystery | 


solved as there | 


| 





In another dispatch Admiral Latimer 
reported that the Liberal “chief poli- 
ticians” appointed in the counties of 
Leon and Neuwva Segovia had taken over 
their offices without incident. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement, including the text of Ad- 
miral Latimer’s dispatches, follows: 

Rear Admiral L. Latimer, U. 8S. Navy, 
Commander of the _ Special Service 
Squadron and in command of the United 
States Naval Forces in Nicaragua, has 
sent the following dispatches to the 
Navy Department: 

June 10, 1927. 

Yesterday the Liberal ‘jefe politicos” 


Navy as to what each should do in time 
of peace as well as in time of war. Hav- 
ing another Department would mean 
that the air forces would be having con- 
flicts regarding matters of defense and 
offense with the Army and the Navy. 

My impression is that the only proper 
solution of the national defense propo- 
sition is the creation of a single De- 
partment of National Defense. It should 


be presided over by a member of the | 


Cabinet who would be in supreme con- 
trol of all the air forces and the land 
forces. He should be subject, however, 
to the orders of the President of the 
United States, who is commander-in- 


chief of all national defense. 


Single Defense Unit. 


The proposal for creating a Depart- | 


ment of National Defense was defeated 
in our committee—the House Committee 
on Military Affairs—at the last session 
of Congress, by a vote of 11 to 10. 
If the measure providing for it had been 
reported favorably by our Committee 
to the House, there is no doubt what- 
ever in my mind that it would have 


passed the House by an overwhelming | 


vote. Those of us who believe that a 


single Department of National Defense | 


is necessary for the defense of the na- 
tion, as well as that it would cost far 
less in money approprited by Congress 
out of the Federal Treasury will make 
another attempt to secure favorable ac- 
tion in the House Committee on Military 
Affairs at the coming first session of the 


70th Congress which meets next Decem- | 


ber in regular session. 

Irrespective of the question of crea- 
ting a Department of National Defense, 
both the Army and Navy probably will 
ask for more appropriations for aircraft 
in the next year or two. We have already 
provided, im Congress, for a five year 
Army aircraft program, which will be- 
gin on July 1, 1927. The Secretary of 
War has estimated that this program 
during the five years, from July 1, 1927, 
to July 1, 1932, will run a total of ap- 
proximately $150,000,000. It will not be 
the same each year, as several years 
may be smaller in amount of expendi- 
ture than the others. 

Compare the figures of airplanes and 
battleships. I have been told that Lind- 
bergh’s ariplane cost about $13,000 and 
Chamberlin’s about $15,000. Assume that 
a battleship costs perhaps $16,000,000 to 
build, with all equipment, it would mean 
the obtaining of 1,000 airplanes at 
about the same cost as one battleship 
would cost and airplanes can drop-bombs 
on battleships. 


Colleges Proficient 
In Training Officers 


War Department Lists _Institu- 
lions Distinguished in Re- 
serve Corps Activities. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
Oregon. 

Pennsylvania Military College, Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Rhode Island State College, Kingston, 
Rhode Island. 

The Citadel, Charleston, 
lina. 

The Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 


South Caro- 


University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. 
University of California, at Los 


Angeles, Calif. 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 


University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 
University of Maryland, College 


Park, Md. 
University 
University 
University 


of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
of Oklahoma, Norman, 


tock over offices in Leon and Neuva Se- | Okla. 


govia and a detachment of Marines oc- 
cupied Ocital, the capital of Nueva Se- | 
govia-—all without incident. 

June 12, 1927. 

It has been reported that Sandino has | 
made prisoners the managers of one 
native and one German business firm at 
Telpanceca and holds them for $1,000 ran- 
som each, They also threaten to burn 
their warehouses if the ransom not 
paid. 


Paris Flight Viewed 
As Aid to Aviation 


Col. Charles A. Windbergh’s feat in 
spanning the Atlantic, from New York 
to Paris in a nonstop flight, “‘un- 
doubtedly will stimulate aviation,” par- 
ticularly commercial aviation, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of the Navy, 
Curtis D, Wilbur. 

The aviator’s unasual waining as a 
pilot, Secretary Wilbur stated 
orally June 15, enabled him to handle his 
plane in so efficient a manner in his 
trans-Atlantic flight. The vissiscitudes 
of air mail flying, which requires punc- 
tuality, speed and a broad knowlegde of 
aeronautics, Secretary Wilbur said, made 
for the very excellent training of Col. 
Lindbergh, together, with that he re- 
ceived as a flying cadet and reserve of- 
ficer of the Army. 

Secretary Wilbur expressed the opin- 
ion that Colonel Lindbergh’s achievement 
probably would sway the Congress of 
the United States toward a more lib- 
eral treatment of aeronautical appropria- 
tions. The five-year building program 
for aeronautics, he- said, was now being 
carried out, and the young air mail pilot’s 
accomplishment probably will add in- 
centive to this movement, although Sec- 
retary Wilbur believed that commercial 
aviation would derive the greatest bene- 
fit from the flight, which was made in a | 
commercial craft. 





Ls 


University 
lion, S. D. 

University 
Utah. 

University of Vermont and State Agri- 
cultural College, Burlington, Vt. 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexing- 
ton, Va. 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical 
College and Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va. 

The new additiens to the list are: 

Colorado Agricultural College, Fort 
Collins, Colo. 

Depauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Marhattan, Kansas. 

Mississippi Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, A. & M. College, Miss. 

The Citadel, Charleston, South Caro- 


of South Dakota, Vermil- 


of Utah, Salt Lake City, 


lina. 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. 


University of Vermont and State Ag- 
ricultural College, Burlington, Vt. 

The selection of distinguished cqlleges 
is made each year by a War Department 
board of officers, as provided for in the 
National Defense Act. The principal 
factors which are considered in determi- 
nation of the “distinguished colleges” 
are: 

(a) Support of R. O. T. C. by insti- 
tutions. 

(1) Facilities for practical and theo- 
retical instruction and for care of ani- 
mals and equipment. 

(2) Cooperation of faculty and depart- 
ments of the institution. 

(8) Academic credits. 

b) Support of Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps by the student body: 

(1) Enrollment in basie and advanced 
courses. 

(2) Appointments of Officers’ Reserve 
Corps and certificates of eligibility for 
such commissions, 

(c) Efficiency of theoretical Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps instruction. 

(d) Efficiency of practical Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps instruction ahead 
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Final Value Placed 
At $1,038,265,910 On 
New York Central 


Figures of I. C. C. Include 
Leased as Well as Owned 
Lines. 














Investment Estimated 





Data Also Given on Reproduc- 
tion Cost New and Less 
Depreciation. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
used property, exclusive of land, was 
placed at $888,933,931 and the cost of 
reproduction less depreciation at $711,- 
670,798, the cost of reproduction new 
' of the owned 
$660,942,916 amd the cost of repro- 
duction less depreciation at $523,050,- 
162. 


The 84,335 acres of carrier lands 
used were assigned a “present value” 
of valuation date, of $253,612,497, in- 
cluding some bulkhead and riparian 


561 par value of securities of and other 
investments in other companies, recorded 


in its accounts at $240,218,473 book 
| value. It also held cash on hand and 


materials and supplies amounting to 
| $42,017,289 of which only $31,800,000 
was held by the Commission to be neces- 
sary for use as working capitpl and in- 
cluded in the final value. 

The report includes the following com- 
panies of the New York Central svs- 
tem: , 
The New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany. 

i The Amsterdam, Chuctanunda and 
Northern Railroad Company. 

Beech Creek Extension Railroad Com- 
pany. 
| Beech Creek Railroad Company, 

Boston and Albany Raffroad Company. 

The Chester and Becket Railroad 
Company. 

The Detroit, Hillsdale and South West- 
ern Railroad Company. 





| The Erie and Kalamazoo Railroad 
; Company. 
| Fort Wayne and Jackson Railroad 
| Company. 


The Genesee Falls Railway Company. 

The Hudson River Bridge Company at 
Albany. 

The Kalamazoo, Allegan 
Rapids Railroad Company. 
the Lake Erie, Alliance and Wheeling 
Railroad Company. > 

The Lake Erie and Pittsburg Railway 
Company. 

The Mahoning Coal Railroad Company. 

The Mahoning and Shenango Valley 
Railway Company. 

New York and Fort 
Company. 

The New York and Harlem Railroad 
Company. 

North Brookfield Railroad Company. 

Pittsfield and North Adams Railroad 
Corporation. 

Providence. Webster 
Railroad Company. 

Shenango Valley Railroad Company. 

The Stewart Railroad Company. 

The St. Lawrence and Adirondack 
Railway Company. 

Troy and Greenbush Railroad Associa- 
tion. 

The Wallkill Valley Railroad Company. 

Ware River Railroad Company, 

West Shore Railroad Company. 


and Grand 


Lee Railroad 


and 





The detailed findings of the com- 
mission will be printed in the issue 
of June 15. 


Geysers Said to Give 
Yellowstone Fame 


Because it contains more and greater 
geysers than all the rest of the world 
together, Yellowstone National Park is 
the most widely celebrated of the na- 
tional parks, the National Park Service, 
Department of the Interior, stated on 
June 13. 


The action of the geysers, for many 
Vvears a mystery, is simple, the Service 


explained. ‘‘Water from the surface 
trickling through cracks in the rocks, or 
water from subterranean springs col- 


lecting in the bottom of the geyser’s 
crater, down among the strata of intense 
heat.” it was stated, “becomes itself in- 
tensely heated and gives off steam, which 
expands and forces upward the cooler 
water that lies above it.” 

The full text of the statement reads: 

The Yellowstone National Park, which 
lies principally in Wyoming is the most 
wideiy celebrated of all our national 
parks because it contains more and 
greater geysers than all the rest of the 
world together. The geyser fields next 
in size are in Iceland and New Zealand. 
The rest are inconspicuous. 

To comprehend the Yellowstone we 
must begin with its making. The entire 
region is of voleanic origin. The moun- 
tains around it on both sides and the 
mountains within it are products or re- 
mainders' of great voleanoes of the far 
past; and the great plateaus, from which 
spring its geysers and hot springs and 
through whose forests, now roam so 


many wild animals, are composed of the | 


ash and disintegrated lavas which were 
once ejected from these volcanoes. 

One peculiarly fascinating glimpse of 
Yellowstone’s tempestuous past is af- 
forded in the petrified forest of the Spec- 
imen Ridge neighborhood, where many 
levels of upright petvified trunks may be 
found alternating, like the layers in a 
cake, with levels of lava; which plainly 
shows that after the first forest grew 
on the voleano’s slope and was engulfed 
by a fresh run of lava, enough time 
elapsed for a sccond forest to grow 
upon that level, and that this in turn 
was engulfed with new lava to make 
the level of another forest, and so on. 
There is a cliff 2,000 feet hich 
posed wholly of these altorne‘c 





ievels of 
| engulfed forests and the lavas which en- 
J gulfed them 


property was placed at | 


rights and the company held $265,917,- | 


Springfield_ | 


—$—$——__. 
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Development of Cooperative Movement 
Traced in Agriculture of Foreign Nations 





Origin Found to Have Been Largely Spontaneous, Al- 
though Some Governments Promoted System. 





The development of the cooperative 
movement in agriculture abroad, as 
traced in a report just completed by 

| the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 


ment of Labor, has been brought about 
largely by the voluntary efforts of the co- 
operators. 

A summary of the general phases of 
the development was published in the 
issue of June 13. That portion of the 
report dealing with the relations of the 
cooperatives with their various govern- 
ments, educational work, women’s guilds, 
and international cooperation follows in 
full text: 

The cooperative movement has been 
| largely a spontaneous one, developing 
| through the voluntary efforts of the co- 
| Operators. In some countries, however, 
aid has been given by the Government, 
in the form of advice and assistance in 
forming societies and, in general, super- 
vising them after their formation (India, 
China, Egypt), or through monetary 
grants in the form of loans (France, pre- 
Fascist Italy. Russia). Whether the ad- 
vantages accruing to the cooperative 
movement through such aid outweigh 
the disadvantages is a moot question 
on which cooperators themselves dis- 
agree. 

In Argentina the increased develop- 
ment of the movement during the past 
few years is attributable largely to the 
activities of the Argentine Ministry of 
Agriculture, which gives financial and 
other advice, assists in the formation of 
new societies, etc., but exercises no con- 
trol over the movement. 

The “central” or cooperative whole-, 
sale of Rumania was established by leg- 
islative decree and works under State 
supervision, being half a public and half 
a cooperative body. 





few years is the passage of legislation 
on agricultural societies in South Africa, 
Queensland, and Canada, making mem- 
bership in marketing societies compul- 
sory if a certain proportion of the crop 
of the district is covered by the mem- 
bership of the society. No such tendency 
has as yet arisen in the consumers Co- 
operative movement, which remains, as 
always, a voluntary one. 
Exemptions from Tax 

On Societies Opposed 


Previously, in a number of countries, 
cooperatiev societies were exempt from 


being regarded not as profits in the or- 
dinary sense but as savings effected by 
joint purchase. As a result of agitation 
by private traders, attempts have been 
made in several countries not only to 
abolish this privilege but to establish 
rates discriminatory to the cooperative 
societies. Since the close of the war op- 


movement on the part of profit-making 
enterprises has generally increased, and 
the cooperators have had to fight both 
economic and legislative measures de- 
signed to hinder their growth. 

The time-honored policy of the co- 
operative movement in most countries 
| has been that of strict neutrality and 
nonparticipation in political matters. 
True, in certain countries, such as Bel- 
gium, the movement was from the first 
sponsored by a political party and was 
therefore closely connected with it; and 
in Italy the political activities of the 
cooperators formed the excuse of the 
Fascists for their repressive measures 
against the movement. In the majority 
of instances, however, Cooperators have 
looked upon this movement as a purely 
economic one, and the English’ @ opera- 
tors used to be among the strongest pro- 
| ponents of this attitude. 

Largely as a result of the introduction 
of legislative bills discriminating against 
the movement, the policy of neutrality 
was abandoned in Great Britain after 
prolonged hesitation and discussion and 
the Cooperative Party, which works in 
association with the Labor Party, was 
formed to represent the interests of the 
organized consumers in legislative and 
other matters. 

In Finland the cooperative movement 
has been divided into factions, each of 
which has its own central cooperative 
union and wholesale, favoring and con- 
denming political action by cooperative 
societies. 

Entering Also in 


Educational Field 

The consumers’ cooperative movement 
is more and more entering the educa- 
tional field, both in the giving of purely 
cooperaiive instruction and in the train- 
ing of its workers and members in vari- 
ous academic subjects, either in classes 
offered by the societies themselves or 
through the medium of scholarships in 
recognized colleges and universities. The 
work is usually carried on by the. cen- 
tral union of each country, but inter- 
national summer schools have also been 
held for the past six years. 

In the countrics most strongly or- 
ganized cooperatively, cooperative prin- 
ciples are taught in the general public 
educational system. The University of 
France hes established a chair of co- 
operation filled by one of the most 
prominent French students of the sub- 
ject. Even in the United States, one of 
the most backward countries in coopera- 
tion, a survey by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics disclosed a growing number 
of colleges and universities which are 
offering courses in cooperation, mainly 
from the agricultural marketing stand- 
point. 

Cooperative Guilds 


Formed by Women 

The first .women’s cooperative guild 
was formed in England in 1883, as an 
auxiliary to the consumers’ cooperative 
movement. A similar organization 
sprang up in Scotland in 1892, and since 
that time such guilds have been estab- 
lished throughout Europe. The guilds 
of the various countries are now organ- 
ized into the International Women’s Co- 
operative Guild, 

Guild members 
women of the x 


bands are 


usually married 
classes whose hus- 


are 
ovhing 


Cooperators. 


A _The guild, in addition to propaganda 


f the developments of the past | py, ‘ 
pag ae eee 2 i Wholesale Commercial 





certain taxes, the gains of these societies | mn x 
| wholesale societies together and for es- | 
tablishing a statistical record of their in- | 
The imports | 


position to the consumers’ cooperative | 





and educational work along cooperative 
lines, has done much work on such social 
end industrial questions as _ housing, 
wages, working conditions, social legisla- 
tion, etce., with particular reference to 
women. 


Many Affiliated 


In International Alliance 

The consumers’ cooperative movements 
of some 30 countries of the world are 
affiliated with the International Coopera- 
tive Alliance, which was formed in 1886. 
At first individuals as well as societies 
were admitted to membership in the 
alliance. In 1902 individual memberships 
were abolished, and in 1910 the member- 
ship of the alliance which had formerly 
been open to all types of cooperative 
societies was limited to consumers’ 
societies only. 

One of the principies of the alliance 
is that of neutrality: 

“The alliance concerns itself with 
neither politics nor religion. It regards 
cooperation as neutral ground on which 
people holding the most varied opinions 
and professing the most diverse ereeds 
may meet and act in common.” 

The aims of the alliance are the dis- 
semination of cooperative principles, in- 
formation and methods, the promotion of 
cooperation in all countries and the 
maintenance of friendly relations among 
the movements of the various countries, 
the safeguarding of the consumers in 
general as well as of organized cooper- 
ators, the encouragement of studies of 
cooperation, and the promotion of inter- 


national trading relations between co- | 


operative societies. 

It holds periodical congresses, pub- 
lishes a monthly journal, periodical re- 
ports, and statistics. 


Organization Planned 

The formation of an international co- 
operative wholesale society to carry on 
commercial transactions among. the 
wholesale societies of the various coun- 
tries has been a long-discussed question. 
A committee on international trade was 
formed in 1919 and the wholesale in 1924. 
Twenty-six wholesale societies are now 
members of it and a considerable amount 
of international business is being done. 
The international wholesale has as yet no 





Radio Commission 
To Hold Hearing in 
Frequency Contest 


Station at Rossville, N. Weg 


Asks Reassignment to 
660 Kilocycles. 


Change to Be Argued 


Present Testimony Concern- 


Two Companies Expected to 
ing Request. 


Officials of the Radio Corporation of 
America and of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company are expected to testify at 
the hearing before the Federal Radio 
Commission June 14 on Station WBBR’s 
challenge of the frequency of 660 kilo- 
cycles (454.3 meters) assigned under the 
June 15 allocations to Stations WJZ, 
owned by the Radio Corporation of 
America, at New York City, and KFRC, 
owned by ‘Don Lee, Inc., San Francisco. 

This was announced at the offices of 
the Federal Radio Commission, where it 
was stated orally that the hearing, 
which is scheduled to begin at 10:30 a, 
m., will be the last before the new allo- 
cations go into effect. 


Station WBBR, owned by the People’s 
Pulpit Association, at Rossville, N. Y., 
has been assigned to use 1,000 watts on 
a frequency of 1,170 kilocycles (256.3 
meters) in the June 15 allocations. Pro- 
testing against this assignment, it has 
named 660 kilocycles as the frequency 
| it prefers, and, under the procedure of 
| the Commission, stations on that fre- 
| quency must appear to defend their as- 
| signments, 
| In this case Station WJZ, situated in 
| Bound Brook, N. J., with its studio in 
| New York City has been granted a 60- 
| day license to use 30,000 watts on the 
| 660-kilocycle frequency, with the ex- 
| pectation it will set up little or no inter- 
| ference with the Pacific Coast station, 
which is to use only 500 watts. 





Filming Earthquakes 


Held to Be Feasible 





commercial functions, being essentially | 


“on institution for bringing the national 


, 


ternational transactions.’ 
of the various wholesales from cooper- 
ative sources in other countries during 
the first half of 1926 totaled $94,561,210, 
divided as follows: 

Imports from cooperative sources: 


BOP okie it cecscees » + -$70,695,017 
GOrmREY 6.6. o ccssceees osees GALE DGS 
Switzerland ........ seewset, OBeytOL 
Czechoslovakia ...... ceeeess Lunas 
SWEGED ok 606% is 80 cds sas corse o01Z G0 
PUN. Akasa tas co mewnes 1,462,237 | 
PNGRUMIN ci, ein iis oi0sjneheh:b 8 ‘ 711,580 
NS a ksyie ooh 6a eRe NS 356,019 
TUNE hie ciais Rte sta we ees 556,463 
POM 6c cccccscssess anatase 173,593 
| Belgium .........sseeeeeee 232,186 
Netherlands .........cccees ‘ 137,800 j 
DGEWES © o0.62 cecevne sis Ssavixs 753,388 
ee ee eames 599,421 
ERM. wheccs-< 03a descr eens 942,505 
The three Scandinavian wholesale 


societies have established a wholesale 


to carry out purchases of commodities, | 


needed by all three countries, which can 
advantageously be purchased in common. 
Its business in 1925 amounted to 
$5,135,195. 

A special committee on international 
banking was set up by the alliance in 
1922. Its purpose is the study of bank- 
ing questions and the uniting of e~isting 
cooperative banks with a view to the 
eventual establishment of an _ interna- 
tional establishment of an international 
cooperative bank. 

An international cooperative day is 
celebrated by cooperators of all countries. 
The date varies, but is usually very near 
to July 4. 


Krror in Printing Note 
Of Canada Corrected 


Omission Made in Publishing 
Text of Statement on In- 
migration. 


The United States Daily published in | 
the issue of June 9 what purported to | 


be the full text of the note of the Cana- 
dian Minister, Vincent Massey, .to the 
Secretary of State, relating to the issue 
over the restriction of immigration 
across the Canadian border. Certain 
omissions and errors are corrected as 
follows: 

In the first paragraph of the letter, 
wherein the® communication from the 
Department of State was acknowledged, 
this sentence was omitted: 

“In so doing (acknowledging the com- 
munication) I desire to thank you for 
the careful and courteous consideration 
given by your officials to this subject at 
the conference held at the Department 
of State “on May 12 and on subsequent 
occasions.” 

Also the concluding 
omitted from the letter. 
follows: 

“In conclusion i take pleasure in 
assuring you that His Majesty’s Cana- 
dian Government fully appreciates your 
earnest desire, so clearly manifested in 
the discussions which have taken place 
on this subject, to preserve by practical] 
means the traditional friendly relations 
between the United States and Canada. 

“T have the honor to be, with the 
highest consideration, Sir, your most 
obedient, hpmble servant.” 

A number of typographical errors oc- 
curred which did not seriously alter the 
sense of the letter. In one instance the 
Canadian Minister spoke of the ‘mutual 
travel’? between Canada and the United 
States. Inadvertently this was pub- 


; “ 224 ” 
lished as ‘ neutral trave . 


sentence was 
This read as 


Motion Picture Cameras Might 
Be Started by Tremors, 
Says Seismologist. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
buildings were falling all around the 
structure which houses the seismograph. 
| Some of the scientists were on the roof 
of the building fighting the flames while 
others remained calmly on duty attend- 
ing the seismograph instruments. That 
took a courage based on a real knowledge 
of earthquakes, which the ordinary 
camera man might not possess. The 
latter might have earthquake fever, com- 
parable to buck fever among hunters, 
; The psychological reason for earthquake 
fever, if one may call it such, is that 
when the solid ground trembles beneath 


a man, his mental processes are apt 
to run amuck. 


“The only difficulty in filming an earth- 
quake is to be at the right spot at the 
| right time. It would be possible to place 
motion picture cameras in earthquake 
regions and to arrange that they be set 
off automatically by the earth tremor. 
“Motion pictures of earthouakes would 
be of exceptional value to seismologists 
as showing the manner in which the 
walls of buildings crack or collapse and 
| in showing the transverse of the earth. 





Transverse waves are not common to 
all earthquakes. If the motion picture 
apparatus is set up for automatic action, 
it would be necessary to change the film 
occasionally to assure its freshness, be- 
cause the major earthquakes do not 
happen often and films do not retain 
their freshness indefinitely. However, 
there would be the minor earthquakes 
for automatic recording meantime.” 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
June 13, 1927, 


11 a. m.—General Frank T. Hines, Di- 
| rector, Veterans’ Bureau, called to dis- 
| cuss Bureau expenditures. 

| 11:30 a. m.—Charles E. Hughes, fore 
! 











mer Secretary of State, called to discuss 
the three-power naval arms limitation 
| conference, to be held at Geneva” begin- 
ning June 20. 
| 2 p. m.—President Coolidge welcomes 
the delegates to the first international 
Congress of Soil Science, held at the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
| States. 
3:30 p. m.—President Coolidge ree 
ceived at the s2mporaty White House, 
15 Dupont Circle, the retiring Ambassa- 
dor of Belgium, Baron Cartier de 
Marchienne, who called to say good-bye. 
9 p. m.—President Coolidge left for 

the State Game Lodge, Black Hills, 
South Dakota, where he will make his 
home during the summer. 





































World Wide 


We are equipped to 
place experts in foreign 
and domestic fields for 
investigations, apprais- 
als, preliminary de- 
signs, engineering and 
construction. 


The J G. White 
Engineering Corporation 
43 Exchange Pl. 
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PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Six ‘Life Zones’ Are Advocated 
For North American Continent 


Department of Interior Issues Statement by 
Two Scientists After Study in Mount 
Rainier National Park. 
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“New Contracts Bring Benefits 
+ To Irrigation Districts in Idaho 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: TUESDAY, JUNE 14, 1927. 


Topical Survey of the Government 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activ- 
ities, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 


HIS vast organization has 

never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 


Construction Charges Are Met in Full Under 
Agreement; Improved Conditions Result in 
Better Understanding. 


The negotiation of new contracts by 
the Federai Government with the vari- 
ous irrigation districts in the State of 
Idaho has resulted in many benefits, ac- 
cording to a statement made public by 
the Bureau of Reclamation of the De- 

“partment of the Interior. 

Under the new arrangement, it is 
gtated, each of the Idaho districts has 
‘met its agreed construction charges in 


full and is collecting its own operation | 


and maintenance charges in advance. 
Prior to the time that the recent con- 
tracts were made, it is explained, the 
spayments for construction, operation 
and maintenance charges were not be- 
ing wholly met, “and the delinquent 
charges had accumulated to astonishing 
results.” 

The improved conditions resulting 
efrom the new contracts are detailed in 


reau of Reclamation. 


The full text of the 
lows: 

Prior to the time that the recent con- 
tracts were made with the various irriga- 


..ditions were very unsatisfactory. Large 
.Sums were coming due each year as con- 
.Struction and operation and maintenance 
payments, but in most cases the pay- 

». ments were not being made and the de- 
“linquent charges had accumulated to 
astonishing proportions. 

On projects where the water users’ 
association or others setlers’ organiza- 
tions had no responsibility and nothing 
to do except agitate for relief from pay- 
ments, agitators came into prominence 
and were elected on the boards of direc- 
tors. 


Districts Have Since 
Met Construciion Charges 


Since the new contracts have been | 


“reade each of the Idaho districts has met 


its agreed construction charges in full | 


and is collecting its own operation and 
maintenance charges in 
where district elections have occurred the 
“water users have elected directors who 
are constructive and conservative in 
_ their attitude. 
~ Under the adjustment contracts re- 
ferred to above the construction pay- 
ments acruing each year are not so large 
*as they were under the old individual 
contracts, but the payments actually 
“made are! larger than under the former 
plan, and there has also been a vast im- 
provement in the relationship between 


the water users and the Government on | 


these projects; and a spirit of cordial co- 
operation now prevails where formerly 
there was suspicion and controversy. 
This change is not altogether due to 
any one thing, but the fact that this 
marked change has occurred in so many 
different districts on several different 
projects indicates that the change is not 


altogether acicdental but due, in part at | 


least, to the change which has been made 
in the form of organization, the pro- 
visions of the contract between the water 


users and the Government, and the man- | 


ner of operating the works. 


‘Business Had Been 
Done With Individuals 


On the Boise project, where a number 
of these districts are located, the year 
-1926 was a year of water shortage, with 


*project at least the improvement in the 
relationship between the Government 
and. the water users is not due to any 
especially favorable 
during the past year, but is in spite of 
*an unfavorable water situation. 

On trouble with the former arrange- 
ment prevailing on the Boise project 
(and on many other reclamation proj- 

-ects) was that the Government was at- 
tempting to do business on an individual 
basis with each of the thousands cf 

_ water users, both in the matter of op- 
erating and maintaining the ditches and 
laterals and in delivering water to in- 
dividual water users, and also in the 
matter of collection of charges. 
Government Can Act 

As Disinterested Party 

The Federal Government is well 
‘adapted for the operation and mainte- 
"mance of large reservoirs, especially in 
seases where one reservoir, or one system 

‘of reservoirs, serves a number of 
different projects. This is also true of 
large diversion dams or other structures 
which serve several different districts. 


In such cases there is usually more or | 


less jealousy between the several dis- 
tricts, or several projects, which use the 
Same reservoir or same system of reser- 
-woirs, and no district or project is willing 
4o trust the operation of the reservoir on 
‘which it depends for its water supply to 
a rival district or project. 
The Government furnishes a_ con- 
venient and disinterested organization 
‘for operating the reservoirs and large 
dfliversion works in such cases, and has 
“had a large experience in the operation 
of such works. 
w~ Congress seems to have had this dis- 
tinction between the operation of the 


*farge reservoirs and the operation of the | 


Sditches and canals in mind even at the 
time when the original reclamation act 


+tion 6 of the act of June 17, 1902: 


*Operation shall remain in the Govern- 
ment until otherwise provided by Con- 
“ress.” 

*™ But the Federal Government is not 
“well adapted to the operation of ditches 
“and laterals and the delivery of water to 
individual water users. 


teo, with reference to the operation of 

wer plants, where the best success has 
‘ n obtained by the Government in 
+ Pperating the power plant but delivering 


’ the power at wholesale either to munici- | 
a 


4 ‘ 


advance, and | 


natural conditions | 





palities, such as the cities of Burley and 
Rupert, or to companies organized to dis- 


tribute the power to the individual users. | 


Secretary Work early adopted the pol- 
icy of favoring the turning over of 


operation and maintenance of ditches | 


and canals to the water users’ organiza- 


tions, and subsection G of section 4 of | 
the fact finders’ act provides, in part, as | 
| follows: 
“That whenever two-thirds of the ir- | 
rigable area of any project, or division | 
| of a project, shall be covered by water- | 
| right contracts between the water users | 


and the United States, said project shall 
be covered by water-right contracts be- 
tween the water users and the United 


| States, said project shall be required, as 
| a condition precedent to receiving the | 
| benefits of this section, to take over, 
through a legally organized water users’ | 


the statement, prepared by the District | a 
, sel, < é , Oreg., f the - | ‘ 
Counsel, at Portland, Oreg., for the Bu | or any part of the project works, sub- 


' ject to such rules and cegulations as the 
statement fol- | 


irrigation district, the 
care, operation, and maintenance of all 


Secretary may prescribe, and thereafter 


| the United States, in its relation to said 
| project, shall deal with a water users’ 
| association or irrigation district.’ ” 

tion ditsricts in the State of Idaho, con- | 


Operation of Large 


| Reservoirs Reserved 


Under the adjustment act of 1926 the 


| above requirements of the fact finders’ 
| act was waived and it was left to the.| 
| discretion of the Secretary to determine 
| whether adjustment contracts under the 
| act of 1926 should or should not provide 


for operation of irrigation works by the 


| water users’ organization. 
But up to the present time no con- | 
| tracts have been made in the northwest- | 


ern legal division under the adjustment 


| act of 1926 except for the construction | 
| of new projects, and the contracts for | 
| new projects have provided for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of all or a part of | 


the irrigation works by the district. 
The adjustment contracts made in 
Idaho were made under the fact finders’ 


| act and in all cases required the districts | 
to operate and maintain the canals and | 
laterals, but the Government reserved | 


the operation and maintenance of large 


| reservoirs, such as the American Falls, | 
| Jackson Lake, and Lake Walcott Reser- | 
voirs on Snake River and the Arrowrock | 
| on the Boise River, and this was also 

; true of the 
| where the dam serves more than one 


principal diversion dams 


canal system. 

The same plan was followed in the con- 
tract with the Kittitas reclamation dis- 
trict, the district agreeing to operate and 
maintain the canal system, the operation 


and maintenance of the reservoir system | 


being left to the Government. 


_ Districts Responsible 


For Operation of Canals 


Placing the responsibility for the op- | 
eration and maintenance of the canals | 
and laterals on the district, and also | 
| placing on the district the responsibility | 
| for making collections and for the pay- 


ment of a lump sum to the Government, 


tends to develop a constructive and con- | 
servative attitude on the part of the | 


water users. 


The water users, knowing that they | 
must depend on the directors that they | 
themselves elect for their water service, | 


usually select good men, and under re- 


| Pee : 
| sponsibility even the radicals tend to be- 
| come conservatives. 


crops below the average, s Q hat | + : : 
crops below the average, so that on that | factors which i: 


This is one of the 


very wisely adopted the policy of making 
adjustment contracts on the projects in 
the Northwestern States only with ir- 
rigation districts. Every 
every project in Idaho, 


rigation district. 


The Tieton division of the Yakima | 


project still functions for some purposes 
through a water users’ association, but 


an irrigation district has been organized | 
and covers the same territory covered | 


by the association. 


The Tieton division of the Yakima | 


project is the only remaining division 


of any of the northwestern projects | 
| which now functions even to this limited | 
| extent 


through a water users’ asso- 


ciation. 


Taxing Power of District 


| Used to Collect Charges 


By the use of the irrigation district 
form of organization the taxing power 
of the district is made available to assist 
in the collection of charges and the col- 
lection is also placed on a more auto- 
matic basis. 

In place of the guarantee given by the 
water users’ association there has been 
substituted a direct agreement by the 
district to pay the construction charges 
and also the charges for the operation 
of the reserved works in a lump sum, 
which obligation is a general obligation 


of the district; and provision is made in | 


the contract for making assessments suf- 
ficiently large to provide a reasonable 
margin to cover such delinquencies as 
may be anticipated from past experience. 


This change is also, in part, responsible | 
| for the improved conditions. 
“Was passed, for it was provided in sec- | 


So far as I can learn, the guarantees 


| given by water users’ association: were 

“That the title to and the management | 
“and operation of the reservoirs and the 
© “Works necessary for their protection and 


never of any practical effect except in 
the case of the Orland association. 
Right to Enforce 


Payment Not Waived 
In that case it is my understanding 


| that, while the contract provided for a 
| guarantee by the association, the asso- 
| ciation voluntarily treated the contract 
| us' _ | aS One providing for a direct obligation 
The same principle seems to apply, | 


on the part of the association to make 
payments in a Jump sum for the entire 
project. 
To be continued in the issue of 
June 16, 


partly responsible for | 
| the improved conditions on the Idaho | 
| projects since the new contracts were 
| made. | 
The Secretary of the Interior also 


division of | 
very Oregon and | 
Washington is now organized as an ir- | 


Capt. Sam G. Loomis, designation changed 
to Inspr. of Mat’l., Chicago, I]. 

Comdr, William H. Lee, orders April 5, 
1927, modified; to VU. 
duty. 

Comdr. Randolph P. Scudder, det. com- 
mand U. 8. S. Cuyama; to continue treat. 
Nav. Hosp., Newport, R. I 

Lieut. James S. Haughey, to duty U. S. S. 
Pueblo. ; 

Lieut. Robert E. Keating, det. U. 
Childs; to Nav. Trng. Sta., Great Lakes, 

Lieut. John Stanley, det. U. 
York; to continue treat. Nav. Hosp., 


Lieut. (j. g.) Morton (©. Hutchinson, det. 
J, S. S. Lamson; to U. S. S. Mayflower. 
_ Lieut. (j. g.) Chauncey Moore, det. U. S. 
S. 8-31; to Rec. Ship, San Francisco. 
Lieut, (j. g-) Ralston B. Vanzant, det. 


present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 


1913-1921. 1923— 


Accurate Charts of Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Assure Safety in Navigation of Coastal Waters 


Topic 11—Science 


Fifteenth Article—Board of Surveys and Maps. 


In this series of articles presenting «@ 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions. and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; and tenth, Trade Practices. The 
present group deals with Federal activities i 
promoting Science. 

2 
By E. Lester Jones, 


Director, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


T WOULD seem that a vast land area such as 

the North American continent would be about the 

most solid and immovable thing imaginable—that 

it could be surveyed, mapped, and its shape and 
area put on paper permanently. This would be true if 
a discrepancy on a map of a few feet, or a few miles, 
made no difference. 

But an error of a few feet in surveying for a mar- 
iner’s chart may be sufficient to wreck a vessel on a 
rocky shoal, while an error of a few inches in a land 
survey may cause a million dollar lawsuit, as happened 
a few years ago when it was found that, through a 
slight surveying inaccuracy, a large office building in 


New York City encroached five or six inches on an, 


adjacent property owner’s holdings. 
* * * 


HE fact is that a land area, large or small, may not 
“stay put” indefinitely. 

The action of the sea, through tides and currents, 
causes the coast line to advance, recede, change its 
contour, throw up hew shoals and abolish the old ones. 
Some land masses are rising or falling, and the mag- 
netic compass needle is forever shifting to one side or 
the other of true north. 

All these changes are so slight and so slow that the 
‘greatest scientific accuracy is required to discover and 
record them. That, in general, is the work of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. 

As the chemist deals in atoms and electrons, so the 
engineers and scientists of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey deal in accuracies of one ten-thousandth of an inch 
and scoff at errors greater than one part in a hundred 
thousand. 

“ * . 
HE Coast and Geodetic Survey was created over a 
century ago to chart the coast of the United 
States.. This meant only the Atlantic coast. The 
Pacific and Gulf coasts were not ours at that time. 

Later, we acquired the Gulf Coast, then the Pacific 
coast, then the coasts of Alaska, Porto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, Hawaii, Guam, and the Philippine Islands. 

Surveys of these coasts require the most accurate 
sort of hydrographic and topographie survey work and, 
later, the most painstaking cartography, or chart pro- 
duction, since, on the average chart, an inch represents 
a distance of about a mile. 

Resurveys are forever necessary because, as has been 
said, the coast line won’t “stay put.” 

The only exception to this is most of the Pacific 
coast which, being of rocky formation, is fairly well 
settled in its habits. 

* om 
TTODAY, the Survey issues 688 coastal charts, fre- 
quently corrected and reprinted so they always 
show the latest available information. These charts 
are an exclusive production of the Survey. 

Much of the data is secured by its own field engi- 
neers. The charts are compiled and printed in its own 
Washington office and distributed to mariners through 
its own sales agencies, at a nominal charge which cov- 
ers only part of the cost of production. 

In respect to its charts, the Survey is probably the 
most self-contained of any Federal bureau. 

In connection with the issuing of charts, several 
other developments arose which are interesting as 
showing how, though the Survey has grown enormously 
since its modest beginning a hundred odd years ago, it 
has never gone outside its specialized field. It has 
grown, in its special field, because the practical appli- 
cation of science has grown. 

* * * 
THE first instance concerns the magnetic work of 
the survey. In making nautical charts, it is 
necessary to place on each one a compass “rose” which 
tells the mariner the exact deflection of his compass 
needle from true north, in the area covered by the 
chart. . 

To prepare these “roses,” it was necessary to make 
magnetic observations along the coast. Then it was 
discovered that, since practically all old inland surveys 
had been made with the aid of a compass, it was im- 
possible to retrace old boundary lines of property ac- 
curately without a knowledge of the change in magnetic 
declination since the original survey. 

Magnetic observations thus became valuable to land 
surveyors, enabling them to correct their compass 
readings. 


* * * 
Topay, the Survey maintains five magnetic obser 
atories throughout the United States and its pos- 
sessions, and tables are prepared showing the mag- 


netic declination in every section of the United States. 

Of late years, the magnetic observations on which 
these tables are based have been in demand by avia- 
tors. Large oil companies are experimenting with mag- 
netic methods in their search for new oil fields, and it 
has been discovered that some connection exists be- 
tween the earth’s magnetism and radio transmission. 

From the simple necessity of placing compass “roses” 
cn mariner’s charts, there has arisen a valuable service 
to civil engineers, aviators, radio engineers, and oil 
geologists—and, as yet, scientists have only scratched 
the surface of possibilities in the study of the earth’s 
magnetism. 

~ a * 
A BouT the time the value of inland magnetic obser- 
~“ vations became apparent, it was found desirable 
to connect the survey of the Atlantic coast with that 
of the Pacific. 

It was not necessary to make a detailed trans-conti- 
nental survey. All that was required was to connect 
up a series of points located astronomically—that is, 
by determining their latitude and longitude. 

The connections were made by the geometrical pro- 
cess of triangulation. A line of triangulation was run 
from coast to coast and, at the time this was done, the 
Survey acquired its present name of Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, the original name being simply Coast 
Survey. 

The word “Geodetic” was added to indicate that this 
organization made geodetic surveys in the interior of 
the country, a geodetic survey being one which covers 
so large a portion of the earth’s surface that the curv- 
ature and size of the earth are taken into account in 
the computations. 

~ * * 
AGAIN, the inland surveyors and the makers of de- 
~~“ tailed maps besieged the Survey. 

“There is only one spot on the earth’s surface that 
has a particular latitude and longitude,” they said. 
“You are establishing points of known latitude and 
longitude. 

“Why not establish these points all over the United 
States, so that we may tie our local surveys in to them 
and thus be assured of their accuracy?” 

This was accordingly done, or rather, it is being done. 

ok ~ = 


TTHE western half of the United States now has a 
skeleton triangulation net over its entire area, 
corrected by literally years of painstaking mathemati- 
cal calculations and representing the labor of field en- 
gineers working straight through such places as Death 
Valley, the Rocky Mountains, and western desert sands. 
A great deal of additional triangulation work is 
necessary in the western States, however, before a 
sufficient network of triangulation points is achieved. 
The skeleton triangulation net of the eastern half 
of the United States is now being filled in so that an 
adjustment of it may be made. Given sufficient funds 
and personnel, it is possible that the triangulation of 
the entire United States may be completed within 10 


years. 
* * * 


THIS is probably as good a place as any to say that 

the Coast and Geodetic Survey has always been, as 
are most scientific and engineering organizations, so 
far in the foreground that it has remained in the back- 
ground. 

Death Valley, for instance, had to be conquered by 
the engineers of the Survey before it could be con- 
quered by anyone else. The work of the Survey’s en- 
gineers is, ordinarily, not spectacular. 

Mathematicians, scientists, and engineers are not es- 
pecially heroic figures. Yet they are the pioneers who 
precede the conventional pioneers whose stories are 
told in the movies and elsewhere. 

cad * * 
VERY nautical chart must show the depth of the 
ocean in the area it covers. These depths are 
fcund by making soundings and here enters the prob- 
lem of tides. 

Because of alternate high and low tides and their 
variation from day to day, the soundings, as placed on 
the chart, must be reduced to some sort of constant— 
referred to a common plane. The constant used is mean 
low water, or the average of the low tides over a pe- 
riod of weeks, months, or even, in some cases, years. 

To secure such a constant, it is necessary for the 
Survey to operate tide gauges at various points along 
the coast and then to reduce all soundings to the plane 
of reference as shown by the tide gauge records. 

a * cd 
BECAUSE of the variations in tides and because all 
soundings shown on charts are, of necessity, re- 
duced to mean low water, mariners demand specific tide 
tables for important ports. 

Tides are an important factor in getting a ship in 
and out of port. In many cases, the channels leading 
to the ports can only be negotiated at high tide by the 
larger ships. . 

The demand for tide tables was met by the Survey, 
and today these tables are issued for almost all the 
principal ports of the world. They show high and low 
tide for every day of the year for which issued and are 
prepared two years in advance. . 


The full text of the review of the activi- 
ties of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, by the 
Director, E. Lester Jones, will be continued 
in the issue of June 15. 
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Navy Orders 


Ensign Thomas } 


S. S. Memphis for | Newport, R. L 


Arkansas; to U. S 


West Virginia; to 
Divs., Battle Flt, 


S. S. New 
‘i Ensign James W 


Va. 
Lieut. Guy Fish 


bor, T. H. 


| 


. 


Ensign Roland \, 


Kidder. 
Conley, Jr., det. Edge- lec, Shi Sa ‘yancisco: , 
wood, Md.; to temp. duty Nav. Torp. Sta., ec. Ship, San Francisco; to duty 
Ensign George \{ 
Dobbin; to U. S. & 
Ensign Owen H. Hill, det. U. S. S. Texas; 
to U. S. S. Eagle No. 58. 
Ensign Irving }], 


Estep, det. U. S. S. 
Sharkey. 


Howell, det. U. 
can! S. Antares. 

Ensign Alexander Jackson, det. U. S. S. 
temp. duty Battleship 


Ransom, det. U. S. S. 
Lardner. 

: Guy C.), det. Air Sta., San 
Diego, Calif.; to Nav, Air Sta., Pearl Har- 


Whitney; to U.S. s, 


Lieut. Comdr. Ernest W. Lacey (D. C.), 
det, Marine Detachment, American Lega- 


U. S. S. 8-34; “to Ree, Ship, San Francisco. | tion, Peking, China; to nearest rec. ship, 
| D Baillie, det. from all 
| duty; to resignation accepted June 30, 1927. 

Ensign William (;. Beecher, det. U. S. S. 
Raleigh; to U. S$. S 


in United States. 
Subsistence School, Chicago, I. 
Lieut. Lewis D. Gottschall (Ch. (.), 


Fourth Regiment, U. 
peditionary Forces in China. 


Beaver; to Rec. Ship, San Francisco. 
Bosn. Harold S$. Bogan, det. U. 


Ss. 8S. Gun. August G. F. Peglow, det. U 
Ch. Mach. Warren FE, 


Boston, Mass. 
Mach. John J. 


Ch. Rad. El. Carlton A. 


Sh ip, San Francisco. 








Lieut. Edward F. Ney (S. C.), orders May 
12, 1927, modified; to instrn. Q. M. Corps 


S. Marine Corps Ex- 


Ch. Bosn. John W. Collier, det. U. S. 


Robin; to Nav. Trng. Sta., Newport, R. hh 


Black Hawk; to Rec. Ship, San Francisco. 
Magee, det. U,. 
S. Florida; to continue treat. Nav. Hosp., 


Deignan, det. U. S&S, 
Black Hawk; to Rec. Ship, San Francisco. 
McKelvey, det. 
Navy Radio Sta., Peking, China; to Rec. 


Ch. Pharm. Carl A. Sétterstrom, det. Bu. 
M. & S.; to Nav. Hosp,, Pearl Harbor, T. H. 


Six “life zones” instead of the tra- 
ditional three transcontinental zones 
in North America—frigid, temper- 
ate and torrid—are favored by Wal- 
ter P. Taylor, of the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, and by William T. 
Shaw, formerly professor of <zool- 
ogy at the State College of Wash- 
ington, in a statement describing life 
which they found in Mount Rainier 
National Park. 

Publication of the full text of the 
statement, made public by the De- 
partment of Interior, was begun in 
the issue of June 18. 

The full text is concluded as fol- 
lows: ‘ 

The upper limit of the Canadian Zone 


| in the White River region northeast of 


the main summit is neerer 5,000 feet 
than 4,500. The reason for this is not 
entirely clear. It is known, however, 


| that snow disappears from Summerland 


before it does from Paradise or Indian 
Henrys, perhaps because of a smaller 
total snowfall. 

Plants commonly occurring in the 
Canadian Zone are as fololws: Lovely 
fir (Abies amabilies), noble fir (Abies 
nobilis) lodgepole pine (Pinus contorta), 
western white pine (Pinus monticola), 
western yew (Taxus brevifolia), bunch- 
berry or dwarf cornel (Cornus cana- 
densis) Menziesia ferruginea, mountain 
ash (Pyrus _ sitchensis), Pachistima 
myrsinites, forest anemone (Anemone 
deltoidea), wild bleeding heart (Cap- 
noides uniflora), Mertens 
tonia uniflora), Mertens coral root 
(Corallorhiza mertensiana), oak fern 
(Phegopteris dryopteris) Mertens saxi- 
frage (Saxifraga mertensiana), and 


false Solomon’s seal (Vagnera sessili- | 


folia). 

The birds include the Harris wood- 
pecker, Gairdner woodpecker, northern 
red-breasted sapsucker, western pileated 
woodpecker, western flycatcher, Stellar 
jay, Louisiana tanager, chestnutbacked 
chickadee, western golden-crowned king- 
let, russet-backed thrush, and western 
bluebird. Mammals occurring in this 


| zone are the Trowbridge shrew, brown 


bat, bobcat, Cooper chipmunk, beaver, 
and snowshoe rabbit. 

The distinction between Canadian and 
Transition Zones is difficult on Mount 
Rainier because of the uniformity of the 
Douglas fir-western hemlock forest, 
which dominates the flora (excepting 
upper Ganadian) in both. The species 
of birds and mammals listed above do not 
ordinarily occur above Canadian, though 
they are all found also in Transition. 
There are no birds or mammals char- 
acteristic exclusively of the Canadian 
Zone on the mountain. 

At an approximate altitude of 4,500 
feet the aspect of the forest changes. 
The Douglas fir has dropped out some- 
what lower down, the lovely fir has be- 
come abundant, and now the western 
hemlock disappears. The trees are re- 
duced in size, and the alpine fir and 


| mountain hemlock, with the lovely fir, 


dominate the forest. 

One is now at the lower border of the 
Hudsonian Zone, which, on the average, 
embraces the area between 4,500 and 6,- 
500 feet, including the narrow upper 
portion of the dense woods, as well as 
the meadow country between the forest 
and the limit of trees. This area con- 
stitutes a belt of varying width, being 
most extensive in the high country 
northeast of Mount Rainer, where it in- 
cludes Grand Park and the Sourdough 
Mountain district. 

This and the next are zones of glori- 
ous scenery; and the Hudsonian Zone, 
with its happy combination of open 
grassy park and subalpine flower garden 


' on the one hand and pinnacle and glacier 


on the other, is without doubt the most 
atractive zone on the mountain. 

The shade of the deep Canadian forest 
is gone. Groups of handsome spirelike 
alpine firs and mountain hemlocks are 
set about the meadow borders or inter- 
spersed over the green expanses, always 
affording plenty of light and moisture 


| to the grass and flowers. There is an 
| abundance of food for birds and mam- 


mals, which are more conspicuous and 
probably more numerous in this zone 
than in any other in the park. 

The Hudsonian is the most desirable 
and the only favorable zone for camping 
away from the hotels, because only here 
(except at Longmire) can forage for 
horses be found. 


| Hudson Zone Abounds 


In Tree and Bird Life 


Plants occurring principally in this 
zone are mountain hemlock (Tsuga 


| mertensiana), alpine fir (Abies lasio- 


carpa), white-bark pine (Pinus albicau- 


i lis), Alaska cedar (Chamaecyparis noot- 


katensis), white heather (Cassiope mer- 


| tensiana), red heather (Phyllodoce em- 


petriformis), Jeffrey shooting star 
(Dodecatheon jeffrey), smooth larkspur 


| (Delphinium glaucum), avalanche lily 
| (Erythronium montanum), yellow deer- 
i tongue (Erythronium parviflorum), deli- 
| cious huckleberry (Vaccinium deliciosum) 


small red huckleberry (Vaccinium sco- 
parium), mountain gentian (Gentiana 
calycosa), lungwort (Mertensia laevi- 
gata), ovate salal (Gaultheria ovati- 
folia), Nuttall gilia (Gilia nuttallii), 
Sitka valerian (Valeriana sitchensis), 


| false hellebore (Veratrum viride), squaw 


grass (Xerophyllum tenax), Siberian 
juniper (Juniperus sibirica), Jacob’s lad- 
der (Polemonium humile), mountain dock 
(Polygonum bistrotoides), subalpine lu- 
pine (Lupinus subalpinus), western ane- 
mone or monkey whiskers (Pulsatilla oc- 
cidentalis), Suksdorf buttereup (Ranun- 
culus suksdorfii), and Gusick ,speedwell 
(Veronica cusickii). 

Among the birds of the zone are the 
golden eagle, saw-whet owl, Calliope 
hummingbird, Clark nutcracker, Cassin 
purple finch, western chipping sparrow, 
lutescent and Andcul :, short- 
tailed mountain chicadee, Townsend 
solitaire, Sierra hermit thrush, and 


coral root | 








mountain bluebird; and the mammals in- 
clude the red fox, Washington weasel, 
Canada lynx, mountain lemming mouse, 
Rainier meadow mouse, large-footed 
meadow mouse, Rainier pocket gopher, 
Cascade hoary marmot, little chipmunk, 
mantled ground squirrel, and cony. 

At or close to the 6,500-foot contour 
the Arctic-Alpine Zone is entered. The 
conspicuous snow and ice-covered upper 
slopes of the mountain, comprising an 
area of approximately 80 square miles, 
belong here. " With its wilderness of 
glacier, snow slope, rocky cleaver, beet- 
ling cliff, and massive wedge, the 
scenery of the Arctic-Alpine is nothing 
short of awe-inspiring. 


Surrounding Country 
Can Be Seen for Miles 


From vantage points within its bor- 
ders the surrounding country can be 
seen for miles, and under favorable con- 
ditions Rainier’s companion peaks in the 
Cascade Mountains of Washington and 
Oregon, and even in British Columbia, 
can be observed Here are to be heard 
the tinkle of tiny streams on or below 
the surface of the glacier, the cavernous 
bubbling of water as it pours down 
through potholes in the ice, the clatter 
of rocks over the steep glacial slopes, 
and the occasional roar of ice, snow, or 
rock avalanches as they thunder over 
the cliffs. 

The zone is the home and headquar- 
ters of storms. The furious winds of 
the upper air, unobstructed, smite the 
traveler, often eddying about rocky 
pockets and corners, blowing 40 to 60 
miles an hour in one direction for one 
moment and perhaps in the opposite di- 
rection the next. The heaviest snow- 
fall occurs at moderate elevations, most 
of the glaciers taking origin in amphi- 
theaters at about 10,000 feet elevation. 
(Matthes, Mount Rainier and _ Its 
Glaciers, 1914, p. 21.) 

The Arctic-Alpine Zone is the par- 
ticular dwelling place of the sandwort 
(Arenarip capillaris nardifolia), two 
kinds of Indian paint brushes (Castilleja 
oreopola and C. rupicolo), Draba aure- 
ola, crow b.-.:" (Empetrum nigrum), 
alpine buckwheat (Eriogonum pyrolae- 
folium coryphaeum), Phacelia sericea, 
golden aster (Erigeron aureus), Gilia 
debilis, Hulsea nana, mountain aster 
(Oreostemma alpigena), pigeon-billed 
lousewort (Pedicularis ornithorhyncha), 
Pentstemon menziessi, yellow heather 
(Pkyllodoce glanduliflora), Lyall lupine 
(Lupinus lyallii), snowy willow (salix 
nivalis), Tolmie saxifrage (Saxifraga 
tolmiei), Smelowskia ovalis, Spraguea 
multiceps, and Polemonium viscosum. | 

Four birds—the pallid horned larkg 
Hepburn rosy finch, American pipit, and 
Rainier white-tailed ptarmigan, and one 
mammal, the mountain goat—also occur 
in this zone. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 


United States, as nead of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary therefore in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A13632, Transportation — Passenger, 
Through fare should not exceed combination 
of intermediate fares. 

A-17658 (S). Mileage—Retired Army of- 
ficer—Appointment in Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. An officer in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps may not be paid in excess of 4 cents 
per mile for any travel necessary in con- 
nection with the performance of active 
service for 15 days or less. 

An officer retired from active service in 
the Regular Army for incapacity under sec- 
tion 1251 of the Revised Statutes, is re- 
quired to be placed on active duty in his re- 
tired grade or rank when able to perform 
any service of value to the Government, and 
may not be assigned to active duty in the 
United States Army in any other grade or 
rank, or receive the pay or allowances 
thereof, while he continues on the retired 
list of the Regular Army. 

The appointment to the Air Corps Re- 
serve in the rank of colonel, of an officer 
retired for incapacity from active service 
in the Regular Army in the rank of ew 
tenant colonel. under section 1251 of the 
Revised Statutes, is without authority of 
law and one attempted to be so appointed 
may not be paid any pay or allowances as 
a member of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

A-18475 (S). Army—Enlisted Man—Re- 
fund of purchase Price of Discharge. Where 
an enlisted man of the Army is discharged 
by purchase there is no authority to refund 
the purchase price of such discharge. 


Army Orders 


Major Joseph J. Grace, Signal Corps, 
orders assigning him to Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex., amended and detailing him to duty 
in Signal Corps headquarters, Fourth Corps 
Area, Atlanta, Ga. 

Major Alvin G. Gutensohn, Signal Corps, 

First Lieut. Merrill D, Mann, Air Corps, 
relieved from detail with’ Organized Re- 
serves of the Sixth Corps Area, detailed as 
instructor, 33rd Division Air Corps, Illi- 
nois National Guard. 

Leaves of Absence. _ 

Major Thomas J. Hanley, Jr., Air Corps, 
15 days. ¥ 

Col. Edgar T. Conley, Adjutant General, 
4 days. 

Capt. Charles Perfect, Quartermaster 
Corps, leave extended two months. 

Major John B. Richardson, General Staff, 
26 days. 

Capt. Charles J. Wynne, Quartermaster 
Corps, leave extended 26 days. 

Major Burton E. Bowen, Infantry, 1 
month and 15 days. 

Capt. Charles H. Karlstead, Infantry, 
leave extended 1 month and 12 days. 

Lieut. Col. Frank C. Burnett, General 
Staff, leave extended 7 days. 

Col. Ernest Van D. Murphy, 34th In- 
fantry, leave extended 1 month. 

Capt. Sereno E. Brett, Infantry, 1 month 
and 14 days. 5 

First Lieut. Samuel F. Cohn, Infantry, } 
month and 10 days. . . 

Lieut. Col. Walter H. Smith, Field Artil- 
lery,.2wo months. ¢ : 

Maj. Walter C, Gullion, Adjutant Gene 
eral, 3 days. 
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Agricultural Products: 


Commodity Prices 
From 
Department of 


Agriculture 


Analysis of market reports compiled 
by the Department of Agriculture based 
on trading in the leading markets on 
June 13: 

Grain. 

Prospects of a winter wheat crop in 
the United States about 90,000,000 bush- 
els less than was harvested last year, to- 
gether with delayed harvesting in the 
Southwest, caused a continued firmness 
in the winter wheat market today. Cash 
grain was in good demand at the prin- 
cipal markets with No. 2 red winter 
quoted at Chicago at $1.45 per bushel; 
No. 2 hard winter wheat at Chicago 


$1.49@$1.51 per bushel; at Kansas City | ; 
‘i ” : | factors in the grain market during the 


$1.40@$1.55. 

Further rains in the Corn Belt 
strengthened the market for that grain, 
but receipts were relatively large and 
market stocks are increasing. Buyers, 
therefore, were unwilling to pay mate- 
rialiy higher prices for cash grain except 
for choice quality. No. 3 yellow corn 
quoted at Chicago 94@95 cents 
bushel and No. 3 mixed at 98@95 cents 
per bushel. No. 4 mixed sold at 89@90 
cents per bushel. 

Oats markets also firm with good 
quality offerings in demand at slightly 
higher prices. No. 8 white oats Chi- 
cago 47@49 cents, at Kansas City 49@53 
cents per bushel. Minneapolis 45@46% 
cents per bushel. 

Cotton. 

Cotton prices on the New York Cotton 
Exchange today opened at declines rang- 
ing from. 19 to 29 points, continued their 
downward course and closed at 12:00 
o’clock (holiday in New York this after- 
noon) about %4cent per pound below Sat- 
urday’s closing quotations. July future 
contracts opened at 16.63 cents and 
closed at 16.34 cents, and on the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange closed at 16.27 
cents against 16.98 cents Saturday and 
17 cents last year. July futures on the 
Chicago Board of Trade declined 67 
points to 16.22 cents compared with 
17.05 cents last season. 

The average price of Middling spot 
cotton in 10 designated markets declined 
57 points, closing at 15.74 cents per 
pound against 17.19 cents last year. 
Middling spot cotton was quoted in New 
Orleans at 16.20 cents per pound, com- 
pared with 17.25 cents one year ago. 

Sales of spot cotton reported in 10 
designated markets amounted to about 
2,000 bales, against 3,799 bales last 
season. 

Today’s export figures were not avail- 
able. 

More interest was reported as being 
shown in special types of low grade 
cotton. 

Boston Wool. 

Dealers are somewhat indifferent to- 
ward pushing sales of the new clip of 
domestie wools that are arriving on this 
market, but rather are confining their 
createst efforts to opening up and grad- 
ing their new supplies in preparation for 
offering them to the mill trade. The 
increasing number of buyers appearing 
in the.market and making inquiries for 
wool has created a stronger sentiment, 
although sales continue of moderate vol- 
ume. 

Fruits and Vegetables. 

Good quality strawberries advanced on 
the New York market. New Potatoes 
weakened under heavy supplies. Water- 
melons and tomatoes were reported 
stronger. Cantaloupes, lettuce and 
peaches held steady. Onions dropped 
15¢ to 25e. 

Peaches: 

Georgia Early Rose, med. 
to lge. sizes, six-bas- 
Ob CORTICES oo o:k ccs 

Lettuce: 

California Iceberg type, 
standard crates, 4-6 
dozen heads, fair 5.00- 

Onions: 

California Yellow Bermu- 

das, standard crates... 
Cantaloupes: 

California Salmon Tints, 

standards 45s . 
Honey Dews: 

California, standard crates 
Strawberries: 

Delaware, Maryland and 
New Jersey various va- 
rieties, quart basis.... 

Potatoes: 

Virginia and North Caro- 
lina Cobblers, cloth-top 
barrels 

i toes: 

fississippi, ripe and turn- 

ing, four-basket crates 

South Carolina, ripe and 
turning, six-basket 
crates 

Watermelons:_ 

Florida Tom Watsons, 
24-30 pounds average, 
bulk, per car. 

Livestock. 

Under moderate supply of 42,000 the 
Chicago hog market made some further 
recovery from the ~recent low spot, 
though major killers fought advances 
and early morning price upturns of 10 
cents to 15 cents were partially lost. 


$4.50- $6.00 


6.00 


3.25- 


5.00- 


5.50- 


Large local packers bought sparingly | 
held | 


and approximately 
over for Tuesday. 

6,500. 
160 to 210 lbs. sold from $9.10 to $9.25, 


22,000 were 
Shippers took about 


most good and choice 240 to 300 Ibs. | 


butchers from $8.90 to $9.05 and packing 
sows downward to $8.25. 

Under a supply of 17,000 trade on fed 
steers and yearlings was active at the 
highest prices of the season. 
turns from late last week measured 
mostly 15 cents to 25 cents. 
strongweight steers offered sold at 
$13.85 and top on long yearlings was 
$12.50. Fat cows and heifers were 
strong to 15 cents higher and vealers 
about steady. Stockers and feeders 
were scarce and firm. 

Receipts of sheep and lambs estimated 

16,000 were moderate but 
Was narrew and trade was slow with 
most sales of fat lambs $1 to $1.50 
lower than Friday, quality and close 
Sorting considered, A few choice Idaho 


at 


per | 








600.00-950.00 | 





Extreme top was $9.30, bulk of | 


Price up- | 
' demand 
Best | 


demand | 





Wheat 


W heat Prices Advance on Estimates 


Of Crop 90,000,000 Bushels Below 1926 


Improvement in Weather Causes Declines in Quotations 
on Corn and Oats. 


Wheat prices advance during the week 
ended June 11 as a result of reports 
indicating a winter wheat crop about 
90,000,000 bushels less than that har- 
vested last year, according to the weekly 
grain market review just issued by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Im- 
proved weather conditions caused price 
declines for corn and oats. 


The full text of the review follows: 


Prospects for a winter wheat crop in 
the United States about 90,000,000 
byshels less than that harvested last 
year, together with the lateness of the 
corn crop, were important strengthening 


week ending June 11. Wheat prices ad- 
vanced but corn and oats prices de- 
clined somewhat from the recent high 
level as a result of the improved weather 
conditions during the week. 

Wheat: According to the June 1 es- 
timate of the Department, present 
prospects indicate a winter wheat crop 
around 537.000,000 bushels compared 
with about 627,000,000 bushels harvested 
last year. This shows a reduction of 
about 57,000,000 bushels from the May 
1 estimate. Practically all of this re- 
duction is in the hard winter States, 
particularly Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. The soft winter wheat crop in 
the principal producing States, accord- 
ing to present indications, will be about 
38,000,000 bushels smaller than was har- 
vested in these States last year. 

The condition of the spring wheat crop 
on June 1 was much better than a year 
ago on that date and nearly up to the 
10-year average, being 86.8 per cent of 
normal. While the crop is late, moisture 
conditions are favorable and the condi- 
tion of the crop was reported good in 
every important spring wheat State ex- 
cept Illinois, Colorado, and Washington. 

European crop conditions were im- 
proved during the week hy warmer 
weather. While reports indicate that 
the harvest will be from two to three 
lambs sold $17.60 with a long string at 
$17.50. 
at $16 to $16.50 with throwouts to na- 
tive packers mostly at $11.50. Matured 
sheep sold 25 cents to 50 cents lower 


and yearlings shared the fat lamb de- | 


cline. 
Livestock Prices. 
Cattle 
Chicago 
Slaughter cattle, calves 
Steers (1,00-1,500 Ibs.) 
Choice and 
good ... $11.00-$14.00 $10.50-$13.50 
Steers (1.100 ths.) down): 
Choice and 
good ... 
Medium 
and com- 
mon (all 
weights) i 
Heifers: 
Good, and 
choice .. 
Common 
and medi- 


Kansas City 
and _vealers: 


10.25- 13.00 9.85- 12.50 


50- 12.00 6.25- 11.15 


9.25- 8.15- 10.65 


7.00- 5.75- 8.90 
Vealers: 
Good and 
choice .. 12.00- 15.00 10.00- 11.50 
Feeder and stocker, cattle and calves: 
Steers (all weights): , 
Good and 
choice ... 
Common 


and medi- 


8.25- 9.75 8.25- 


6.75- 8.50 
Hogs 
Heavy weight (250-350 Ibs.): 
Medium, 
good and 
choice .... 8.60- 9.05 8&.50- 
Medium weight (200-250 tbs.): 
Medium, 
good and 
choice .... 8.80- 9.25 
Light weight (160-200 Ibs.): 
Medium, 
and chaice§ 8.65- 9.50 
Light lights (130-160 tbs.): 
Medium, 
and choice 
Packing 
s0.W se, 
rough and 
smooth .. 7.25- 8.25 
Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ths.): 
Medium, 
good and 
choice ... 7.50- 8.75° 8.50- 9.25 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs 
excluded from above quotations.) 
Sheep 


8.70- 


8.65- 


8.00- 


9.15 &.60- 


7.50- 


| Slaughter sheep and lambs: 


Lambs, 
good and 
choice (92 
ths.) .... 16.00- 17.60 
Medium (92 ths. down): 
All weights 
(eull and 
common) 
Ewes, com- 
mon to 
choice ... 4.50- 6.75 4.25- 6.50 
Feeding sheep and lambs, range stocks: 
Feeding 
lambs, 
medium to 
choice 12.00- 13.75 
Normal receipts of steer beef in New 
York found a slow demand and sold on 


15.00- 16.85 


11.00- 15.00  9.50- 14.50 


| a steady to $1 lower market than last 


Friday or last week’s opening, lower 
grades weakening most. Cows. were 
about steady with receipts normal and 
slow. The veal market was 
mostly steady with Friday and steady 
to $1 higher than a week ago. A few 
of prime grade reached $25. Receipts 
were normal and demand slow. Lamb 
found a draggy semand and with re- 
ceipts moderate the market was steady 
to $1 lower than Friday or a week 
earlier. Mutton sold on an unchanged 
basis but demand was quiet. Demand 


, for pork cuts continued light and while 


the market was about steady with last 
Friday it was $1 to $3 lower than a 
week ago. Receipts were normal. 


delivered Texas common points. 
' 


Bulk of good native lambs sold | 





weeks later than usual, the informa- 
tion that is available at present sug- 
gests that that crop in the important 
producing countries will be about aver- 
age this season. Harvesting is reported 
in progress in Italy. 

Weather conditions in Argentina were 
also improved during the week but fur- 
ther rain is needed to facilitate plough- 
ing and seeding, which should be com- 
pleted by the end of July. 

Spring wheat ceeding was continued 
in the Canadian Prairie Provinces dur- 
ing the week, but was practically com- 
pleted. While the later seeding will in- 
crease the acreage, the outcome of such 
seeding will depend upon growing con- 
ditions and the time of frosts next fall. 


Moisture conditions are very favorable | 


and the condition of the crop on June 
1, according to the Canadian official es- 
timate, was 95 per cent of the 10-year 
average on that date, compared with 103 
per cent a year ago. 

Cash wheat prices advanced with the 
futures and also as a result of light offer- 
ings. New crop wheat was being mar- 
keted in increasing quantities in Texas 
and Oklahoma, new 
winter wheat being quoted at $1.54-$1.56 
Har- 
vesting began in a small way in south- 
ern Kansas and is expected to be quite 
general during the coming week. Early 
marketing is expected as a result of the 
increased use of combines. 

Mills were good buyers of high pro- 
tein wheat and 13 per cent protein No. 
2 hard winter was quoted at Kansas City 
at 10-12 cents over the July price, which 
closed June 10 at $1.381%5. Export bids 
for new hard winter for June delivery at 
gulf ports were reported to be about 6 
cents over the Chicago July, or around 
$1.5312 per bushel. There was 
good demand for good quality soft win- 
ter wheat and No. 2 red was quoted at 
St. Louis at $1.50-$1.52, and at Chicago 
at $1.4614-$1.47. 

Choice Spring Wheat 


In Good Demand 

Choice grades of spring wheat were 
also in good demand and premiums were 
maintained at around 7 to 15 cents over 
the July for 13 per cent protein No. 1 
dark northern spring. The July at Min. 
neapolis closed June 10 at $1.46. Cash 
prices at Winnipeg held about the same 
es a week ago, with No. 1 Manitoba 
quoted at $1.62'2. Premiums for durum 


wheat were slightly higher as a result | 


of light offerings, No. 1 amber being 
quoted at 6 to 10 cents over the Duluth 
July, which was equivalent to about 
$1.62-$1.66 per bushel. ; 

Old crop wheat for export was in poor 
demand at Portland, but good wheat was 
wanted, and soft and western white 
wheats were quoted at around $1.48 per 
bushel. New crop prospects are very 
favorable and a ‘large crop is expected 
in Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. The 
wheat market was slightly weaker in 
California, with buyers awaiting the new 
crop. No.1 hard white wheat was quoted 
at San Francisco at $2.35 per 100 pounds, 
equivalent to $1.41 per bushel. 

\Rye: The rye market advanced with 
wheat, but also had independent strength 
because of the small supply of rye of- 
fered. Prices advanced 6 to 7 cents dur- 
ing the week, with all offerings readily 
taken. The new crop is above average 
in condition, being 86.6 per cent of nor- 
mal at the first of June. The condition 
is the highest in several years in North 
Dakota and a splendid crop is in pros- 
pect in Nebraska. 

Corn: More ‘favorable weather, to- 
gether with relatively large receipts in 
the central western markets, lowered 


corn prices about 8 cents per bushel for | 


the week ending June 10. The crop is 
much later than usual, however, and 
while it is too early to forecast the prob- 
able production of corn the late plant- 
ing is a handicap which can be overcome 
only by unusually favorable weather 


during the growing season and by free- | 


dom from frost next fall. 

The demand for corn has not increased 
materially in volume, and with the 
Reavier offerings there was some carry- 
over toward the close of the week at sev- 
eral of the markets. No. 3 yellow corn 
was selling at Chicago at 93 to 94 cents, 
at St. Louis at 96 to 98 cents, and at 
Omaha at 94 to 96 cents. 

Oats: The conditions of the oats crop 


on June 1 was 79.9 per cent of normal | 


compared with 78.8 on June 1 last, and a 
10-year average of 86.1. The condition 
was the poorest in the South Atlantic 
States. The cloudy weather has retarded 
growth, but as a rule good root systems 
have been established, and where water 
has not been excessive the crop should 
improve rapidly with warm clear 
weather. 

While oats prices declined with corn 
during the week, the market was rela- 
tively firme? because of the rather un- 
favorable cop outlook and the light re- 
ceipts. No. 3 white oats were quoted 
at the close of the week at the principal 
markets at 46 to 48 cents per bushel. 

Barley: The barley crop at the first 
of June was 81.5 per cent of normal 
compared with 81 per cent a year ago 
and 86.9 the 10-year average. The crop 


is late in the North Central States and | 
some acreages intended for barley may | 


be put in corn. The market held firm, 
particularly for malting grades, prices 
of which remained at the high point on 
the crop. Best malting types were 
quoted at $1.03 at Milwaukee, 95 to 97 
cents at Chicago, and 93 to 95 cents at 
Minneapolis. 

Flax: The flax market declined about 
6% cents, influenced somewhat by the 
weaker market situation at Buenos Aires, 
but principally because of the prospect 
of some increased acreage in the United 
States. Because of the lateness of the 
spring, which prevented the -planting of 
spring wheat, some of this acreage has 
been sown to flax, particularly in North 
and South Dakota, where trade reports 
indicate a probable increase of about 15 
per cent in acreage. Receipts were light 
and all of desirable quality were readily 
taken by crushers 


No. 1 dark hard | 


also a | 


Soils 


Assignment Upheld 
Of Part Interest in 
Prospecting Permit 


Permittee Found to Have De- 
faulted After Approval 
of Transfer Was 

Asked. 


The Department of the Interior, in 
a decision just promulgated, held that 
if an oil and gas prospecting permit is 
in good standing when an application for 
the approval of an assignment is filed, 
; such assignment, if otherwise regular, 
may be approved and the assignee may 


| make such showings of diligence as will 


warrant an extension of time. 
This finding reverses an opinion by 
the Commissioner of the General Land 


involving certain land in Utah. 


by the First Assistant Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior, E. C. Finney, 
follows: 

On September 28, 1926, there was is- 
sued to Sylvester Hall, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, a permit pursuant to section 13 
of the act of February 25, 1920 (41 
Stat. 437), to prospect for oil and gas 
upon unsurveyed lands which when sur- 
veyed probably will be sections 27, 28, 
33 and 34, T. 33 S., R. 14 E., S. L. M,, 
Salt Lake City land district, Utah. The 
permittee, on December 21, 1926, 
signed an undivided one-half interest in 
this permit to Anna E. Derden, who, on 
January 14, 1927, filed an application 


the Salt Lake City land office. 
Assignee Is Qualified. 
Upon consideration of the application 
of the assignee, Anna E. Derden, the 


fice, by decision of February 15, 1927, 





found that the said assignee had shown 
herself qualified to receive an interest 
in the permit, but also ruled: 

“But as the time for compliance with 
paragraph 2 of the permit is about to 


expire, before an assignment may be | : 
| the States for the establishment and 


recommended for approval, it is incum- 
bent upon the parties within 15 days 
from notice hereof, to furnish a show- 


been complied with, or file an allowable 
application for extension of time in aé- 
cordance with circulars 946 and 1041, 
inclosed, or to appeal herefrom.” 


duly mailed to the address of record 
of the permittee, Hall, was returned un- 
claimed in due course. 


signee in which it is urged, in effect, 
that the application for approval of the 
assignment of an interest in this permit 
should have been adjudicated by the 
Commissioner, upon the facts existing on 
January 14, 1927, when said application 
for approval was filed. On that date, 
it is pointed out, the permittee had more 
than sufficient time yet remaining within 





-f his permit. 
Permittee in Default. 
It is not alleged that actual compli- 
ance with the requirements of said per- 
mit has been made by the permittee, 


doned the permit. 
apparently secured some consideration, 
the amount of which is not disclosed, in 


pellant, and the real question at issue is 
whether appellant is entitled to recogni- 
tidn as an assignee of an interest in said 


the permittee. 

It has been 
the Department, in cases where a per- 
mittee was in default at the time of at- 


fect to be cured by the procurement of 
an extension of time, as a condition pre- 
cedent to approval of the assignment of 
any interest in such permit. In this 
case the permittee had not defaulted 
when approval of the assignment was 
sought. 

The issuance of a permit under the 
act of February 25, 1920, is discretionary 
with the Secretary of the Interior, Mar- 


that conditions existing at the date of 
initiation of a claim under the public 
land Jaws will govern actions upon said 
| claims has been recognized as applicable 
to applications for oil and gas prospect- 
ing permits, Instructions of April 23. 
1921 (48 L. D. 98), A. W. Mason (48 


tions in certain instances. Charles R. 
| (50 L. D. 534). 
No New Right Created. 
mit does not create a new 
right as against the United States 
(Maurice M. Armstrong. 48 L. D. 445, 
and Branch v. Britton et al., 50 L. D. 
510), nevertheless, the approval of an 
assignment of a permit or of an interest 
therein is in many respects analogous 
to the issuance of a new prospecting per- 
mit, and the same rules should apply 





to applications for approvals of assign 
ments as apply to applications for per- 
mits. 

Specifically applying this principle, it 
is held that if a permit is in good stand- 


of an assignment is filed, such assign- 


| ment, if otherwise regular, may be ap- 


proved and the assignee may make such 
showings of dilligence as will warrant an 
extension of time. The diligence shown 


| ordinarily must be that of the permittee, 


if a default occurs prior to approval of 
the assignment, although diligence by an 





applicant for the approval of an assign- 
ment may be presented for consideration 
where bona fide efforts to. secure devel- 
opment have been made by such appli- 
cant in an effort to protect his invest- 
ment. In such cases approval of the 


assignment will be regarded as relating | 


back to the date of application for ap- 
proval of such assignment. 

The Department has declined to ap- 
prove assignments of permits where de- 


Office in the matter of Anna E. Derden, l when a Bureau of Agriculture was es- 


The full text of the decision, signed | 


as- | 
| of 
| Agriculture has steadily grown to large 


for the approval of said assignment in 


Commissioner of the General Land Of- | 





ing that the terms of the permit have | 


Notice of the Commissioner’s decision | 


An appeal has been filed by the as- | 





and it seems probable, from the facts | 
of record, that said permittee has aban- | 
Before doing so he | 


| return for the assignment to this ap- | 


permit, despite the apparent default of | 
| periment stations. 
the settled practice of | 


tempted assignment, to require that de- | 





tin Wolfe (48 L. D. 635), yet the rule | 
| the scientists of other lands. 


L. D. 213), subject, however, to excep- | 
| able to 


| Haupt (48 L. D. 355), and Charles West | 


The assignment of a prospecting per- | 
interest or | 


| entire agricultural field, it 
| provided that, so far as practicable, all 


ing when an application for the approval | 
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Increase in Food Production Is Dependent 
On Larger Yield Per Acre, Says President 


All Fertile Land Under Cultivation, Mr. Coolidge States, 
Reviewing Federal Production of Agriculture. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


happiness of all citizens, the United 
States Government long ago adopted the 
policy of Federal aid and support for 
agricultural education and research. 
The first step in this direction was the 
appropriation of $1,000 by Congress in 
1839 for the “collection of agricultural 
statistics, investigations for promoting 
agriculture and rural economy, and the 
procurement of cuttings and seeds for 
gratuitous distribution among farmers:” 
These appropriations were expended un- 
der the direction of the Patent Office. 
The idea originated with Hon. Heiry 


| L. Ellsworth, who was Commissioner of 
| Patents. 


The work continued to be car- 
ried on in the Patent Office with rapidly 
increasing appropriations until 1862, 


tablished. In 1889 this became the De- 
partment of Agriculture, under the su- 
pervision of a Secretary of Agriculture, 


| appointed by the President by and with 


the consent of the Senate. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture thus became one of 
the executive departments of the Federal 
Government and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture a member of the President’s 
Cabinet. 


Fundamental Research 


| And Investigation Organized 


From its humble beginning the work 
the United States Department of 


proportions. The annual report of the 
Secretary of Agriculture for 1926 shows 
a personnel of 20,742 employes, with a 


| total of $157,485,000 expended under the 


supervision of the department. The di- 
rect expenditures made by the Federal 
department amounted to $11,500,000, of 
which $10,300,000 was available for re- 


| search. 


On the second day of July next we 
shall celebrate the sixty-fifth anniver- 


certain public lands were donated to 


support of colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts, commonly 
their origin, land-grant colleges. 

As a result of this act and subsequent 
appropriations, we now have publicly 
supported colleges of this character in 
every State and Territory of our Re- 
public. In many States the college is a 
separate institution, but in others the in- 
struction in agriculture is given in a 
college of agriculture organized within 
a great State university. 

Following the establishment of these 
institutions for instruction in agriculture, 
it soon became apparent that fundamen- 
tal research and investigation were re- 
quired if real progress were to be made. 
In many of the colleges research de- 
partments were organized and experi- 





| 
| 


| sary of the passage of an act by the | 
| Congress of the United States whereby 


called, from | 


' 
| 


mental work inaugurated to supplement | 


| the teaching work and to supply infor- 
which to comply with the requirements | 


mation to the farmers. 

The facilities at the command of these 
agricultural colleges were not sufficient, 
however, to meet the demands made 
upon them and the need for additional 
support for research became more and 
more evident as the number. of students 
seeking agricultural instruction in- 
creased. 

Realization of this need having been 


| brought to the attention of Members of 


Congress, a bill was introduced and 
passed in 1887, just a quarter of a cen- 
tury after the bill establishing the agri- 
cultural colleges, providing Federal aid 
and support for State agricultural ex- 
This bill, the Hatch 
Act, supplemented by the Adams Act 


995 
of 1906 and by the Purnell Act of 1925, | Poland, the Danube basin and the Bal- | 


The weather during the second | 
Was warm south of | 


| Export Grain Causes 


insures to every State and Territory a 
perpetual income for the support of 
agricultural investigations. 

This in many States is generously 
augmented by appropriations from the 
State treasuries. The personnel of the 
State experiment stations, together with 
the research staff of the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture, constitutes the 
largest organized body of research work- 
ers in agriculture in the world. 

This does not mean that we of the 


proportion of the scientific work done in 


this country has consisted in the appli- | sections have suffered 


cation of discoveries in pure science that 
have been made elsewhere. The scien- 
tists of Europe in particular have an 
enviable record of fundamental research. 
American scientists 
use the results of this work. 
They are glad, too, to take to heart 
the less6ns of patience, of intensive 
scholarship, and of singleness of aim 
characteristic of this field of endeavor. 
Research in pure science is particu- 
larly significant in the study of soils. 
Fundamental investigations in physics, 
chemistry and biology are essential. 
While the Federal act establishing the 
State experiment stations covered the 
specifically 


such stations should devote a portion of 
their work to the examination and classi- 
fication of the soils of their respective 
States and Territories vith a view to 
securing more extended knowledge and 


| better development of their agricultural 


capabilities. 
Amalgamation of Bureaus 
Of Soils and Chemistry 


are glad to be | 





By the Federal act of 1902 the soils ! 


work of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, which had previously op- 
faults stand uncured of record at the 
time approval of such assignments is 
sought unless and until the permittee 
secures an extension of time for compli- 
ance with the terms of the permit. Noth- 
ing contained in this decision is intended 
to alter this practice, which is expressly 
confirmed hereby. 


It is held that the assignment to Anns } 


Kk. Derden may be appior in the eb- 
sence of objections not disclosed by the 


decision of .the, Commissioner, which is 


| accordingly reversed 


; mation just received by the Department | 


erated as a division, was recognized and 
organized into a separate Bureau of 
Soils. A further reorganization is now 
being effected by which the research 
work of the Bureau of Chemistry is be- 
ing combined with that of the Bureau 
af Soils into one large unit to be known 
as the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 

The scientists of the Department of 
Agriculture have not only identified in- 
dividual soils and classified and mapped 
them, but have carried on research in 
the- economical use of low-grade phos- 
phate for fertilizer manufacture, in ni- 
trogen fixation, and in other problems 
connected with the soil. You will learn 
in this congress of the accomplishments, 
the plans, and the hopes of our scientists 
in this field, and they in turn will obtain 
from you fresh information and stimula- 
tion. 

You realize, I am sure, from the brief 
survey which I have presented to you the 
importance which the Government of the 
United States has attached for nearly a 
hundred years, and attaches today, to 
agricultural research. You may be cer- 
tain, therefore, of the warmest hopes of 
the people of the United States that this, 
the First International Congress of Soil 
Science, may be abundantly fruitful in 
illumination and inspiration to all who 
participate in it, and in stimulation of 
efficient practices and high ideals of re- 
search thr@ughout the world. Science is 
not confined within any. national 
boundaries. 

Its achievements and its benefits, like 
the achievements and benefits of all 
truth, are at the service of the world for 
he lightening of human labor and the en- 
richment of human life. 


Conditions of Crops 


Improve in Europe 


Weather During Week Ended 
June 8 Was Favorable to 
Growing Vegetation. 


Crop conditions in Europe improved 
during the week ended June 8, with 
warm weather generally favorable for 


growth, according to information just re- 
ceived by the Department of Agriculture | 
Agricultural | 


from the United States 

Commissioner at Berlin, G. C. Haas. 
The Italian wheat crop will probably 

be less than last year, Mr. Haas states 


ditions are above average and Prussian 
wheat is reported from average to good. 

The full text of the Department of 
Agriculture statement summarizing Mr. 
Haas’ report follows: 

Weather in Europe during the week 
ending June 8 was favorable to the 
growing crops with warm weather im- 
proving conditions in Germany, Poland 
and the Danube Basin, and with favor- 
able reports for the Balkan States and 
North and Central Italy, according to 
a cable to the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture from Agricultural | 


Commissioner G. C. Haas at Berlin. 
Cold Weather in Scandanavia. 
The only exceptions to the generally 


| favorable report are the continuance of 


drought in the durum region of southern 
Italy and the continued cold wet weather 
in the Scandinavian countries. 

The first half of the week was cool 
and damp in Scandinavia, warm in cen- 
tral and southern Europe with good 
rains improving conditions in Germany, 


kans. 
half of the week 
the Alps and in the Balkan states but 


| cool north of the Alps. 
The condition of the wheat crop in | 
Rumania is reported very good gener- | 


ally, but not quite so good in Bessarabia 
and Moldavia. 
ported for Bulgaria. 

Italian Crops* Satisfactory. 


Warm weather in Poland greatly im- 


| roved cr ° iti 
United States can not learn much from | proved crop conditions there but 


A large | 


still unsatisfactory. Italian crops are in 
satisfactory condition in the northern 
and central section but the southern 
from drought. 
Harvesting is now general in the prov- 
Ince of Apulia. It is now believed prob- 
able that the Italian wheat crop will be 
beiow last year. 

Prussian crop conditions on June 1 
were below conditions on May 1 but are 
still above average. Prussian wheat is 
reported as from average to good and 
rye as average. 

Little Change in Russia. 

Conditions in Russia have shown little 
change since last week’s report. A re- 
port on June 1 indicates developments 
are about two weeks late in the northern 
part but crop conditions continue above 
average in the south. Rains over the 
Ukraine the last 10 days of May greatly 
improved conditions there. ‘ 

Conditions in North Caucasus and Si- 
beria were good up to June 1 but rain 


June 8 the drought was still continued. 
The weather over southern Russia for 
the week was reported very hot but in 
the north it was cool with great amount 
of rain. 

The delay reported in grain sowings is 
not yet regarded as serious, especially 
since last year’s good crop followed a 
late spring, but may cause a shift in the 
acreages of the different crops. A heavy 
decrease is reported in winter cereals, 
but an increase in spring cereals, 


Average Condition Shown . 
For Japanese Rice Crops 


The Japanese rice crop was in average 
condition on June 1, according to infor- 


of Agriculture. The full text of a state- 
ment by the Department follows: 
The condition of wheat and barley 


| spot cotton and future contracts. 


be le | 040; 
in his report, while Prussian crop con- | 





; Interior stocks ... 
| Inte: sgt «cies 





Good conditions are re- | 
|\Consul Reports 


are | 


| agara Falls, 





: k 
‘Cotton Quotations 4 


Showing Gains Up 
To 3.8 Cents a Pound 


Department of Agriculture 
Announces Review of Mare 
kets for Week End- 
ing June 10. 


Final quotations in the cotton markets 
for the week ended June 10 showed gains 
over the previous week of about 3.16 
cents to about 3.8 cents per pound for 
both spot cotton and future contracts, 
although prices sagged somewhat early 
in the week, according to the review - 
of the weck’s cotton trade just issued 
by the Department of Agriculture. The 
full text of the review follows: 

Cotton prices during the early part 
of the week June 4-10 sagged somewhat 
but developed strength later in the week 
and final quotations showed gains over 
the previous week of about 3.16 cents 
to about 3.8 cents per pound for both 
New 
crop conditions were reported as un- 
changed, with too much moisture in 
some sections and insufficient rainfall 
in others. A continued good tone was 
reported in dry goods centers. 


Future Contracts Advance. 

On the New York Cotton Exchange 
July future contracts advanced 21 points 
to 16.80 cents, and on the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange closed at 1686 cents 
against 16.82 cents on the corresponding 
day in 1926. July futures on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade closed at 16.77 
cents. 


The. average price of No. 5 or mid- 


| dling spot cotton in 10 designated mar- 


kets advanced 35 points, closing at 16.28 
cents per pound, compared with 17.26 
cents one year ago. 

Sales of spot cotton reported in 10 
designated markets were lighter, amount- 
ing to 37,893 bales for the week ended 
June 10, compared with 58,371 bales the 
previous week, and 50,640 bales for the 
same week last season, 


Exports for the week ended June 10 


| were lighter, amounting to 92,315 bales, 


against 135,374 last week, and 44,373 for 


| the corresponding week one year ago. 
| Exports from 


August 1 to June 10 
amounted to 10,491,326 bales, compared 
with 7,588,449 bales for the same period 
last year. Figures include exports to 
Canada to April 30. 

Certified stock at New York on June 
10 was 204,912 bales; New Orleans, 58,- 


| 389; Houston, 11,302; Galveston, 6,380. 


Total stocks all kinds, New York, 221,- 
New Orleans, 366,764; Houston, 
408,434; Galveston, 290,179. 

Figures at Closing. 

New York future contracts closed 
June 10: July 16.80 cents; October, 17.16; 
December, 17.37; January, 17.42; March, 
17.62. New Orleans closed: July, 16.86 
cents; October, 17.12; December, 17.35; 
January, 17.39; March, 17.52. Chicago 
closed: July, 16.77 cents; October, 17.16; 
December, 17.34; January, 17.51; Mareh, 

7.78. New Orleans Middling spot cot- 
ton, 16.67 cents per pound, 

Cotton movement from August 1, 1926, 
to June 10, 1927, with comparisons: 


1927 Bales 1926 Bales 
12,417,155 9,270,895 
1,501,672 793,818 
7,007,346 11,400,933 
575,095 1,186,780 
18,716,341 15,899,012 


Port receipts 
Port stocks 
Interior receipts .. 


Northern spinners’ 
takings 

Southern spinners’ 
takings 

W orld’s visible 
supply American 
COUON insceds.05% 


1,808,862 1,828,934 


5,203,417 4,550,593 


4,682,767 3,205,263 


Congestion in Canada 


Hundred 
Tramp Ships Are Expected 
to Move Accumulation. 


The heavy export movement - of 
Canadian grains is congesting Canadian 
ports to such an extent that relief ships 
are expected to carry away 30,000,000 
bushels on grain held in storage, the 


| Department of Commerce has just been 


advised by the American Consul at Nie 
Ont., W. W. Brunswick, 
The full text of his report follows: 
Heavy movements of Canadian grain 
toward the seaboard are causing con- 
gestion at Montreal and at Port Cole 


borne. 
| 


Relief in the form of 100 tramp ships 
reported on their way to Montreal te 
carry away the 30,000,000 bushels of 
grain in storage there is expected. 

Although the grain elevators at Port 
Colbourne recently loaded heavy ship- 
ments into the holds of waiting canal 
boats, there was still 13 large vessels 


: , 4 | docked at the port awaiting unloading. 
was still wanted. During the week ending | Six more large vessels are headed down 


| the lakes with more. grain for this port, 


According to the latest report nearly 
10,000,000 bushels in local elevators and 


| afloat are to go ‘through this port te 


congested Montreal. 
Most canal vessels are coaling at river 


| ports because of the blockade, Fomerly 


they coaled at Port Colbourne, but owne 
ers found that fueling at lower ports 


| would enable vessels to pass through the’ 


canal loaded with less coal tonnage and 
thus allow for more grain. oF 

The total amount of grain handled im 
1927 by Port Colbourne elevators up tea — 
May 14 was 12,547,183 bushels, while 
the amount sent forward to Montreal 
was 9,597,020 bushels. 


crops in Japan on June 1 were om 
mediocre, while rice was average, acce 
ing to a cable to the Department 
Agriculture from the International 
stitute of Agriculture, 
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Provided for Absorption of Drayage 


Char ges on Zinc 


Decision Rendered by I.€. C. 


Ore Found Unjustified 


on Schedules Filed by the 


Southwest Missouri Railroad. 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
ios held to be unjustifiable tariffs filed 
by the Southwest Missouri Railroad pro- 
viding for the absorption or draying 
charges on zinc ore to its loading tracks 
in the Picher district of Northeastern 
Oklahoma and Southeastern Kansas. A 
summary of the Commiission’s report, 
made in Investigation and Suspension 
Docket No. 2850, was published in the 
jssue of June 13. 

The findings of the 


w in full text: 7 
. The Southwest Missouri Railroad Com- 


and its receivers, herein called re- 
Sandent, by schedules filed to become 
effective February 15, 1927, proposed to 
absorb 30 cents per ton of the charges 
for draying carload shipments of lead 
or zinc ore of concentrates, herein termed 
ore, from the wagon scales of any mine 
in Kansas or Oklahoma to designated 
loading tracks of that carrier in the 
Picher district of Northeastem Okla- 
homa and Southeastern Kansas. Upon 
protest of the Northeast Oklahoma, 
Miami Mineral Belt, St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, and Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
roads, herein referred to as the +. 
east, Mineral Sn of = aoe 

i y, operation O § 

el til July 15, 1927. 


Comnission fol- 


District Is Largest 


Producer of Zinc . 
Picher district is the largest zine 
i padocne district in the rad on 
ducing approximately one-third 0 > 
world’s supply of that Se te 
comprises an area extending about t — 
or four miles from north to south a 
six or seven miles from east to 
along the Kansas-Oklahoma State nae 
Scattered over this area are more t - 
150 mines, which are mee = 
by the Northeast and the Mineral Belt, 
whose loading tracks extend to within a 
few hundred feet of almost every mine 
in the district, All of the ore, an 
js drayed across wagon scales at the 
mines before it is loaded on the cars, 
and the teamsters receive a minmum 
charge of 50 cents per ton for the = 
called turn-around haul of one-quar - 
of a mile or less. For longer hauls a 
charges are graded upoward from ; : 
minimum, but the ore 1s generally haule 
to the nearest loading _track or = 
within the tum-around distance, as the 
shippers will not ordinarily pay = 
to have it hauled to a more distant - - 
ing point. Respondent operates an : wa 
tric line from Carthage and —, A 
to Picher, Okla., which is in the = 
of the ore field, but there are =. ix 
or seven mines adjacent to its loa ing 
tracks. It is mainly 2 passenger-carry~ 
ing line, but its passenger traffic — 
fallen off heavily because of the use Ps 
automobiles, it turned to the ore tra i 
as the only means of increasing its rev- 


After the Oklahoma Corpora- 


enues. ahon pO? 
tion Commission had denied it permission 


to extend its tracks across those of _ 
Northeast and the Mineral Belt, in or : 
to reach more mines, respondent — 
a plan of absorbing @ portion of 7 
of draying ore from the mines 0 

ine tracks. ie 
Pe Ticctas Absorptions by S. W. = 
R. R. Co., 1181. C. C. 179, we “er 
respondent's first — absorption er . 
which became effective J anuary 6, 1s oe 
That tariff divided the territory in ° 
zones and provided no absorption on ore 
from mines in zone 1, not over one- 
fourth mile from respondent’s loading 
tracks; an absorption of 15 cents per 
ton on ore from mines 1m Zone 2, within 
one-half mile beyond zine 1; an absorp- 
tion of 30 cents per ton on ore from 
mines in zone 8, within one-half mile be- 
yong zone 2; and an absorption of 45 
cents per ton on ore from mines in — 
4, within one-half mile beyond zone 3. No 
absorption was provided from mines in 
zone 1 because they were substantially 
as close to respondent’s loading tracks 
as to those of the Northeast and the 
Mineral Belt, and no absorption was pro- 
vided from mines beyond zone 4 because 
it was not considered that any absorption 
which respondent could afford to pay 
would attract ore from those mines. 
While the absorptions were paid to the 
teamsters who hauled the ore for the 
shippers, they operated to reduce the 
amount which the shippers would other- 
wise have to pay the teamsters for haul- 
ing the ore to respondent's loading 
tracks, and they had the effect of re- 
bates from the published rates for 
transportation, varying in amount in i 
verse ratio with the accessibility of t 
mines to respondent’s rails. The tariff 
contained no provision for polici 
absorption arrangement, so as to insure 
payment of the correct amount on ore 
drayed from mines in the various zones 
in accordance with the provisions 
tion 6 of the act. After pointing 
that the discrimination | 
jn zone 1 ani the other zor 
to the competition met from other car- 
riers, we said that such competition does 
mot constitute such a dissimilarity of 
circumstances and conditions as will ex- 
cuse what would ot herwise be an un- 
just discrimination under section 2, cit- 
ing Wight v. United States, 167 U. S. 
612, and Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. 
v. United States, 254 U. S. 57. 


Tariff Canceled 
As Being lilegal 

We therefore found that the tariff un- 
der consideration in that case provided 
Zor the application of more than 
rate, and for unjustly discriminatory 
rates, to the transportation of a partic- 
wlar class of traffic from the same load- 
ing tracks to certaim points of destina- 
tion, in violation of sections 2 and 6 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. The 
tariff was accordingly ordered canceled. 
After a petition to reopen the case had 
been denied, respondent brought suit in 
the United States District Court for the 
Western Division of the Western Dis- 
svict of Missouri for an injunction 


etween mines 


eave li 
$ Was G@ 


one 


a 


against the enforcement of our order. A 
temporary restraining order was issued 
by the court, but the application for an 
injunction was later denied, and the 
tariff was immediately thereafter can- 
celed in January, 1927. 


Since our decision in the previous case | 


receivers have been appointed forthe 
Southwest Missouri, due to its failure to 
pay bond interest, and respondent urges 
that the proposed absorption arrange- 
ment is essential to-its continued opera- 
tion. Its passenger revenue has declined 
from $990,048.54 in 1920 to $526,063.10 
in 1926, and although it earned a_ sub- 
stantial amount over and above its 
operating expenses and taxes each year, 
it was unable to earn all of the interest 
on its bonds in any year since 1922, and 
no dividends have been paid on its capital 
stock since 1920. Additional money 
necessary to pay the bond interest, which 
ranged from $121,005 in 1923 to 
$134,065.31 in 1926, was raised by bor- 
rowing the same until September, 1926, 
when the receivers were appointed. The 
bonds outstanding amounted to $2,435,150 
on January 31, 1927, the capital stock is 


$3,500,000, and the total assets on the | 


above-mentioned date shown 


$7,209,182.28. 
Figures Cited 


are as 


| On Increased Income 
Respondent began to handle ore from 


mines adjacent to its loading tracks in 
August, 1924, but its proportion of the 
total tonnage shipped from the district 
was less than 2 per cent prior to the es- 


tablishment of its first absorption tariff | 


in January, 1925. Under the operation 
of that tariff it handled approximately 
11 per cent of the total tonnage in 1925 


and 18 per cent in 1926, Its revenue from | 


the ore traffic in 1925 amounted to 
$109,318.21, from which is deducted the 


absorptions paid amounting to $21,155,79 | 
and the expense of handling is shown as | 


$52,209.10, leaving a net profit of 


$35,953.22 from the ore traffic. 


The | 
corresponding figures shown for 1926 are | 
$176,585.79 revenue from the ore traffic, | 


REVENUES® 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


i924 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


1922 1923 1924 


BILLIONS OF TONS 


1922 1923 1924 


MILLIONS 





$37,198.84 absorptions paid, $71,113.82 | 
expense of handling, and $68,273.13 net | 


profit. Respondent’s total gross income | 
and | 
taxes, but not “interest, was $25,314.66 in 
1924, $69,594.54 in 1925, and $78,925.87 | 
in 1926. It anticipates that the proposed | 


after paying operating expenses 


absorption would attract less tonnage 
than the previous absorptions but would 
be about equally favorable from a 
revenue standpoint. 
that it has no other means of increasing 


its revenues, and that if the proposed | 
absorption arrangement is not permitted | 


to go into effect, it means dissolution of 
the property, but that if the arrange- 
ment is permitted to go into effect it 
can maintain its property in 

operating: condition and render 


to the effect 
property on its stockholders and bond- 
holders, who are widely scattered over 
the country, and to the importance of 
the service rendered on its 42 miles of 
line, which serves a well-settled 


Respondent states | 


good | 

the | 
service which the public needs. It refers | 
of a dissolution of the | 


indus- | 


| * Pk 
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FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS — Total ® 


all 


issih eels leas einaed 


1926 = 1927 1922 
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Average hourly wages 


SRG 1927 1922 


various Federal establishments and other sources. 


roads. 


1923 


1923 


/0 highest stradeRR bonds? 


1923 


1924 ©1925 1926 S27 


1924 I925 1926 i927 


STOCK AND BOND PRICES 


| 


1924 1925 1926 1927 
(228 


Indications of operation costs and finances as compiled by Bureau of Census from records and statistics gathered by 


1. Data from Interstate Commerce Commission, covering Class I railroads, those having annual operating revenues 
in excess of $1,000,000, which comprise 193 railroads with about 98 per cent of the total operating revenues of all rail- 


2. Net railway operating income, from Interstate Commerce Commission reports on Class I railroads, includes net 


operating revenue (equal to the difference between total operating revenue and total 
have been deducted railway tax accruals, uncollectible railway revenues, equipment, and joint facility rents. 
3. From reports of American Railway Association, Car Service Division. 
4. From Bureau of Railway Economics. 
5. Compiled from reports of Class I carriers and 15 switching and terminal companies to Interstate Commerce Com- 
Computation of average wages exclude officials included 


mission. 


operating expenses), from which 


’ 


in total on pay roll. 


6. Prices are averages of daily closing prices for these stocks on New York Stock Exchange, taken from the An- 


nalist. 


trial section of from 100,000 to 125,000 | 


‘Class and Commodity Rates Maintained 


population. 


Proposal Opposed 
As Violating Law 


tion here presented is substantially the | 


same in principle as that decided in the 
previous case, and they summarize their 


objections to the proposed schedules as | 


follows: 

“1, That the tariff under suspension 
is in violation of sections 2 and 3 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act in that it pro- 
poses to absorb drayage charges for cer- 
tain shippers of zinc ore or concen- 
trates while denying similar absorptions 
to other shippers of the same commod- 
ity in the territory served by its line. 

“2, That the establishment of such 


provisions as are gpntained in said tariff | 


would compel the Northeast Oklahoma 
and the Miami Mineral Belt, with their 


connections, to establish like absorptions | 


and payments 
necessarily 
those carriers 
“3. That the net revenue of the South- 
west Missouri and its connections on 
the present rates, after making pay- 
ments of the 
teamsters, 
for the serv 
due burden 
riers, 
“4, That 
become eff 


the | 


to teamsters, thereby un- 


would be unreasonably 


on other traffic of those car- 


ive, would be subversive of 
Iples of sound rate making, con- 
trary to publie policy, and promotive 
of vicious and 
methods.” 


| Proposed Fariffs 


Found Un justified 


We are 1 
spondent’s ds 


nues so that 


t without sympathy for re- 
sire to increase its 
it may operate with profit, 
but we must give consideration to other 
things besides  respondent’s situation 
and needs. Moreover, we are 
suaded that respondent would accomplish 
its purve through the absorption of 
drayage charges. In this connection, it 
is noted that respondent was unable to 
earn the interest on its bonds under the 
previous absorption tariff, and it went 
into the hands of receivers while that 
tariff was in effect. If the proposed ab- 
sorption were permitted to take effect and 
other lines should establish similar ab- 
pondent would be worse 
off than it is now. 
decision respondent has constructed sév- 
eral new mine spurs or switches, and 
at the time of the hearing in this case 
it had an application pending before the 
Public Utilities Commission of Kansas 
for authority to extend its line across 
the tracks of the other short lines to 
reach a portion of the Pitcher district 
in that State. Whether respondent may 
solve its problem in that way we do not 
know, but we are convinced that the pro- 


sorptions, 


issipating the revenues of | 


proposed absorptions to the | 
low | 
ice performed and cast an un- | 


ractice, i ermitte to | 2 : + : | 
practice, if permitted to | erty will be carriéd, and htat they would 


create undue prejudice and preference! Panama Canal, 
Act. We | 


destructive competitive | 


reve- | 


not per- | 


Since our previous | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 13 made public a report pro- 
| posed by the Commission that class and 
commodity freight rates maintained by 
the southeastern railways between Gulf 
| of Mexico and South Atlantic ports on 
|the one hand and interior points in 
| southeastern territory on the other, on 
trafic originating in Pacific coast terri- 
tory transported through the Panama 
canal by water carriers to those ports, 
not umreasonable, unduly prefer- 
ential nor prejudicial The examiner 
also recommends the dismissal of the 
in No. 17390, Lueckenbach 


are 


| complaint 
posed absorption arrangement should not’ 
be permitted to go into effect. 

We find that the proposed schedules 
violate section 6 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, because they do not plainly 
state the places between which the prop- 


in violation of section 3 of the 
| further find that a method of publishing 
| yates for the transportation of certain 
| classes of property which provides by 
way of absorption for a uniform reduc- 
tion in the rates is neither a_ proper 
| method nor one which satisfies the re- 
quirements of section 6. Furthermore, 
| the proposed schedules, if permitted to 
| become effective, would be inconsistent 
| with the performance of the duty im- 
posed upon us by section 15a. Every- 
thing considered, we find that the pro- 
posed schedules have not been justified, 
and an order will be entered requiring 
their cancellation and discontinuing the 
proceeding. 

Commissioner Eastman, concurring in 
part: 

“T agree with the conclusions reached 
by the majority except that I am not 
| convinced that the proposed 
' would create undue prejudice 
ference in violation of section 
not been shown, it seems to me, that 
the competitive railroad conditions which 
impel the proposed absorptions in the 
Pitcher district exist to the same extent 
in the Euterpe and South Baxter fields. 

Commissioner Campbell dissents. 

Commissioner McManamy was neces- 
sarily absent but if he had been present 
he would have voted against the report. 
Commissioner Woodlock did not parti- 
cipate in the disposition of this case, 

A 





schedules | 
and pre- | 
3. It has | 


| 
| 


| the transcontinenty 
| traffie moving over those railroads, and 





In Southeast Found Not Unreasonable 


The protestants contend that the ques- | 


Examiner for Interstate Commerce Commission Recom- 
mends Fireding on Rates to Ports. 


Steamship Company, Ine., v. Southern 
Railway Company et al. 

The text of the report is in part as 
follows: 

Complainant, in Docket No. 17390, a 
Delaware Corporation, operates a line of 
steamships engaged in the transportation 
of freight between Pacifie coast ports, on 
the one hand, and Gulf of Mexico and 
South Atlantic ports, on the other, 


through the Panama Canal. By com- 
plaint filed August 3, 1925, it alleges 
that class and commodity rates main- 
tained to and from South Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, including Wilmington, N. Cs 
Charleston, S. C., Brunswick and Sa- 
vannah, Ga,, Jacksonville and Pensacola, 
Fla., Mobile, Ala., and New Orleans, La., 
from and to stations on defendants’ lines 
in the territory south of the Potomac and 
Ohio rivers and east of the Mississippi 
River, when applied to traffic that is to 
be or has been tra sported by water to 
or from the Pacific eoast through the 

unjust and un- 
reasonable in violation of section 1 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act wherever such 
rates and charges are the same as, or 
higher, than the rates and charges over 
the same railroads between the same 
points on like trafic whieh has not been 
or is not to be tiansported by water; 
and, as compared with the divisions of 
rates contemporancously maintained by 
defendants on like traffic when moving 
from or to the Pacific coast by all-rail 
routes, are unduly preferential of (a) 
railroads, (b) the 


(c) the Mississipni River gateways 
through which the traffic moves; unduly 
prejudical to (a) the complainant and 
other steamship companies, (b) the 
traffic moving to end from southeastern 
territory through ‘+, Panama Canal, and 
(c) the ports through which the traffic 
moves by water, in violation of section 3 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, and not 
in consonance with the policy set forth in 
section 500 of the Transportation Act, 
1920. The commission is asked to pre- 
scribe lawful rates for the future. 


In No. 17390 (Sub-No. 1), complain- 
ant, Southern Traffie League, a non- 
stock corporation whose membership has 
its principal interest jin Southern Classi- 
fication Territory, by complaint filed 
September 4, 1925, makes practically the 
same allegations as are maade in Docket 
No. 17390, The two cases were set for 


7. These indexes are compiled by Dow, Jones & Co. from yields of the average prices of the bonds for each day of 
the month, the average yields for the 10 bonds of each élass being capitalized at 4 per cent to give the combined index. 


hearing together but no one appeared for 
complainant in No. 17390 (Sub-No. 1). 

The defendants show that as a general 
rule the rates maintained by them from 
and to ports on import, export and coast- 
wise traffic are the same as the rates 
applying from and to the ports proper. 
They point out a few instances where 
proportional rates are in effect from the 
ports that are lower than the local rates, 
but in every instance such rates, where 
maintained, are the result of compelling 
competitive conditions. They call atten- 
tion to a few proportional rates from 
Mobile to southeastern cities which are 
slightly lower than the corresponding 
local rates) These proportional rates, 
they say, were put in for competitive 
reasons only, that is, in competition with 
the commodity rates from Jacksonville, 
Fla., to the same southeastern cities in 
order to enable the rail lines from Mo- 
bile to compete with the lines operating 
from Jacksonville, but this is solely a 
matter of equalization and competition. 
They declare that the same is true of 
all of the other proportional rates which 
they have established. 

Defendants point out further 
there are independent water lines now 
transporting freight in considerable 
volume between the north Atlantic 
and South Atlantic ports which 
traffic is reshipped into the in- 
s from the ports and 
demands for propor- 
tional rates were granted in this 
they would have to extend the same con- 
cession to the other watei lines. 
say there are now many well-established 
joint water and rail rates from north 
Atlantic ports to interior points in the 
southeast which are related to the 
rail rates and that if proportional rates 
are established from the ports on canal- 
borne traffic, it would disrupt the entire 
adjustment of all-rail and rail-and-water 
rates from eastern ports to southeast- 
ern territory. Defendants declare that, 
in the absence of competitive conditions, 
the rates now applying on import, export 
and coastwise traffic from the ports of 
entry are the same as the rates apply- 
ing to and from the ports proper and if 
proportional rates were granted on traffic 
moving through the Panama Canal the 
same treatment would necessarily be due 
export and import traffic. 

The complainant fails to show that the 
maintenance of local rates between the 
ports and interior points, here involved, 
on traffichandled by it through the Pana- 
ma Canal results in undue preference of 
all-rail lines and traffic handled by them 
or undue prejudice to complainant and 
traffic handled by it, or is otherwise un- 
lawful. 

The Commission 
assailed rates are 
otherwise unlawful. 

The complaints should be dismissed, 
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should find that the 
not unreasonable or 
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Rate Decisions 


Consideration Advised in Regulation 


Senator Barkley Declares Agitation for LegislationShould 
Not Interfere With Congressional Deliberation. 


[Continued from Page 1.] © 


busses, but there is the question of 

competition involved. I do not want to 

agree to any legislation that might re- 
' sult in the stifling of competition. 

“The real issue is whether such regu- 
lation is imperative to the public inter- 
ests.” 

Caution Is Advised 
In Regulating Traffic 

In the course of hearings of the House 
Committee on Interstate Commerce on 
the New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania busses, during the last session, 

| Senator Edge (Rep.), of New Jersey, 
said: 

‘It is, as I understand it, entirely 
agreed to by everyone from every point 
of view, that Congress must as speedily 
as possible adopt a general policy for 
the regulation and, to some extent, the 
control of interstate motor traffic. It, 
however, introduces many problems. 

“The various public hearings in the 
Senate have developed that the commit- 
tee was unable to unite on a general 
policy, so that it is undoubtedly positive 
that no general act will be passed at this 
session.” 

He urged the committee to act on Sen- 
ate 3894, which was not acted upon, how- 
ever, by the House. 

“Tf this bill should become a law,” he 
explained, ‘‘confined as it is to the three 
States, jurisdiction not going beyond the 
borders of those three States, then the 
result of the experiment would be very 
useful for Congress to study during the 
five or six months intervening between 
this Congress and the convening of an- 
other Congress. 


next Congress will meet the same prob- 
lem and that Congresses will continue 
to meet it until they solve it. And it 


which is in effect nothing 





that | 


case, | 


They | 


all- | 


experiment, 


; but regulation, just as we always sup- 
j posed they 


enjoyed, until the Supreme 
Court, in its decision last winter, decided 


that States did not have jurisdiction over | 


interstate travel. 

“Therefore we are in the position that 
there will be absolutely no control of 
passenger travel as scon as a motor 
leaves one State and crosses the border 
into another.” 


Introduction of Bills 


| At Last Session 
Bills for regulation of the motor bus 
traffic in the three States were intro- 


of Atlantic City, N. J., in the House, 
and by Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pa., in 
the Senate. 

The Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce had several hearings on the 
Reed bill, with the result that Senator 
Cummins (Rep.), of Iowa, according to 
Senate passed by unanimous consent 
floor of the Senate. 

“Congress,” Senator Edge said, “does 
not give jurisdiction to the State Com- 
| missions to control this traffic any differ- 
ently in this act than they already had 
power to do under the law so far as in- 
trastate tariffic is concerned.” 

“They simply add,” he explained, “to 
that the power to control the traffic when 
| it comes from one of the States to the 
other. That is all there is to this bill.” 

Senator Edge said there is a delega- 
| tion of power by the Federal Govern- 


pill (Senate Bill No. 3894), but sug- 
gested that “you are going to meet that 
question when you pass any bill and this 
is going to be a test case. 

“If you have not power,” he suggested, 


practical proposition to try it out on 
three States perfectly willing to meet 
that situation and in the meantime to 
have some common sense control over 
traffic.” 

He said this would have been just 
temporary legislation, and that when 
Congress passes general legislation the 


‘Class One Railroads 
Show Gainin Tonnage 





Interstate 


sion Essues Compilation of 


EK reight Statistics. 


in the year 1926 carried 
tons of freight as compared with 2,304,- 
274,746 tons in 1925, 2,171,718,745 in 
1924, 2.333,600,764 in 1925, 
in 1922, 1,690,762,695 in 1921, and 2,- 
pilation of freight commodity statistics 
just issued by the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The compliation is made from cumula- 
tive figures shown in the last quarterly 
yeport fox the year 1926 and gives both 
tonnage figures and carloads, classified 
by groups of commodities, for. districts, 
regions and individual roads. 

For 1926 the total tonnage carried, 
which broke all previous records, in- 
duded 222,428,819 tons of products of 
agriculture, 46,824,330 tons of animals 
and products, 1,338,093,897 tons of prod- 
ucts of mines, 201,670,174 tons of prod- 
ucts of forests, 575,472,495 tons of man- 
ufactures and miscellaneous, and 68,296,- 
686 tons of all less than carload freight. 

The tonnage.of freight originated on 
Class I railroads, which excludes the 
duplication of freight carried on more 
than one railroad, aggregated 1,336,527,- 
792 tons in 1926, as compared with 1,- 
247,241,615 in 1925, 1.187,295,744 in 
1924, 1,279,030,222 in 1928, 1,023.745,007 
in-1922, 940,182,560 in 1921 and 1,2565,- 
420,991 im 1920, 





“It is reasonable to assume that the | 


would be vwery useful for Congress to 
permit these three States to try out this 


| 

sary and th 
| in an efiicie 
duced by Representive Bacharach (Rep.), | 


| Senator Edge, rewrote the bill, which the | 


after .20 or 25 minutes debate on the | 


| ment to the State commissions in that | 


| Little Rock, 
“then, of course, it is well for us to find | 
it out; and it seems to me that it is a | 


| plans for 


Commeree Commis ; 


the Cairo Bridge 





1,840,954,570 | 


259,983,278 in 1920, according to a com- | 


Senate bill (No. 3894) would have to be 
repealed, if passed. 

Representative Newton (Rep.), of 
Minneapolis, Minn., a member of the 
House Committee, brought out that 
there is a good deal of opposition to the 
bill in the West, and a considerable num- 
ber of people in favor of it in the East, 

t the time of these hearings, S. A. 
Markel, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee, bus division, American Automo- 
bile Association, saying he presented 
the viewpoint of bus operators in 24 
States, opposed Senate Bill No. 3894, 
He said, among other things, that the 
bill does not clothe. the State Commis- 
sions with power to require indemnity 
on the part of the operators, and that it 
does not contain one word that would re- 
quire operators to render safe, conven- 
ient, continuous and dependable service. 

He said the bus operators in the 24 

States should be protected from the un- 
fair and destructive competition now 
possible through the lack of Federal reg- 
ulation, and that “we asked before the 
Senate Committee and our request still 
stands that legislation providing for 
general regulation be passed as neces- 
sary in the public interest.” 
; “We believed at that time and we be- 
lieve now,” he said, “that the regulation 
of the physical characteristics of the 
operation, that is, regulation to conserve 
the highways is a question of very great 
importance but we also believe that the 
necessity for regulation goes further 
than this and is primarily based upon 
the protection of public service, with 
the aim of insuring to the public safe 
adequate and efficient transportation, 
Conservation of the use of the highways 
is always desirable but it is thought 
that, so far as public carriers are con- 
cerned, the law of economics will al- 
Ways operate to keep the number to 
nearly the minimum required by public 
convenience and necessity. 

“There are a_ great many points 
throughout the country where interstate 
traffic, flowing over trunk-line highways 
and bridges, is very heavy.’ There are 
other points where this traffic is not so 
heavy, but where the amount of inter- 


; State public carriage is such that it is 


vitally important to the communities 
served. These points demand regulation 
Just as much as those through which the 
interstate traffic is exceedingly dense 
“We therefore, want to state as em- 
PHatically as is Possible that while we 
feel that interstate regulation is neces- 
at our service to the publie 
nt, safe, and adequate man- 
ner demands regulation, we do not feel 
that Plecemeal or class legislation of the) 
kind here proposed would be advisable , 
We rather feel it would make for chaos 
in interstate regulation, What is needed 
in the way of Federal legislation is a bill 
which would have general application. 


The emergency j i : 
‘ y 1s _ nation-wi ‘ 
local.” de and not 


elortlthdistinscnties sb Sih 
ee > = 
Four Bridge Plans 


Are Given Approval 


Structures Are to Be Located in 
States of Arkansas, Washing. 


ton, Illinois and Tennessee, 
a applications for th 
plans for construction of bri 
A S ridges 
— structures, in various sam of 
> e country, has just been approved by 
1e Assistant Secretary of War, Colonel 


€ approval of 


| Hanford MacNider, 


The projects are as follows: 
Application made by R. L. Gaster 
Ark., for approval of 1 ; 
: el ans 
pa a bridge to be constructed ian the 
W hite River near Augusta, Ark., under 
authority of an act of Congress approved 


March 3, 1925, as amend 
, 1925, as ended b ee 
proved June 15, 1926, ee 


Application made by 
neer, King County, Washington, on be- 
half of the Board of County Commis- 
sioners of King County for approval of 
plans for a sidewalk to be added to its 
bridge over Commercial Waterway No. 1 


at 14th Avenue, South, near Seattle 
Wash. ; 


the County Engi-, 


Bridge Over 


; Mississippi. 
Application for . 


f approval of revised 
a bridge authorized by an in- 
strument signed under date of March 20 


i227, which approved the location and 


aly 


plans of a bridge to be constructed over 


the Mississippi River at Cairo, Ill., by 
TO and Terminal Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., under authority 


un oe ; of an act of C . e 
Class I railroads of the United States | ct oF Vongress approved April 2, 


2,452,786,401 | 


1925. The bridge company now proposes 
to realign the structure and to increase 


| the length of the channel span from 675 


feet to 700 feet, in order to provide a 
clearance of 651 feet at right angles to 
the axis of the channel as originally pro- 
posed and approved. 

Application made by the State of Ten- 
nessee, Department of Highways and 
Public Works, for approval of plans for 
a bridge to be constructed over the Ten- 
nessee River at Loudon, Tenn., under aue 
thority of an act of Congress, 


Schedules Limiting Routing 
On Lumber Are Suspended 


By an order just entered in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 2980, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from June 11, 1927, until 
January 11, 1928, the operation of cer. 
tain schedules as published in Supple. 
ments Nos. 14 and 15 to Agent F. L, 
Speiden’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 1047. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
restrict the routing on lumber and for- 
est products from Mississippi Valley 
points so as not to apply via the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois Railway on traffie 
destined to St. Louis, Mo., and East St, 
Louis, Ill, which would result in the 
application of higher combination rates. 

\ . 


ay 


e 
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‘ | Banking | 
Inclusion in C.& 0. 
Plans Requested for 


Big Sandy Railroad 


Community in Kentucky Is 
Said to Depend Entirely on 
Short Line for Rail 


Transportation. 


The hearing on the application of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway for author- 
ity to acquire stock control of the Erie 
and Pere Marquette railways, before the 
Director of the Bureau of Finance of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, C.D. 
Mahaffie, was adjourned on June 13 to 
June 14. 

Representatives of the Big Sandy & 
Kentucky River Railway and of the ter- 
ritory served by it testified on June 13 
ragarding the conditions in the territory 
to show that the Commission should re- 
quire the C. & O. to take over the line 

s a condition to the granting of the 
application. The line is a 24-mile coal 
yoadg-connecting with the c..& G& mi 
Kentucky. It was stated that the C. & 
O. had offered to purchase the property 
but that there had been a failure to 
agree on a fair price, and that the road 
ought to be operated by the Cc. & 0., in 
order to give assurance of continued 
service to a community absolutely de- 
pendent upon it for rail transportation. 

At the conclusion of the testimony on 
behalf of the short lines, Herbert Fitz- 
patrick, general counsel of the C. &. 0., 
offered a formal motion that the testi- 
mony be excluded from the record as in- 
applicable in the present proceeding. The 
motion was overruled by the Director. 

The C. & O., in its opening statement, 
had taken the position that it is not now 
asking authority for complete unifica- 
tion, and W. J. Harahan, president of 
the company, said it would be willing to 
leave to the Commission the determi- 
nation of what short lines should be in- 
cluded in the event of ultimate unifica- 
tion. 
en 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
June 10. 
(Made Public June 13) 
ee 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts 
Internalrevenuc 
ceipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
6 revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts .. 
> 
4), ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day .- 


$2,326,228.93 


4,432,477.05 
internal 
1,549,570.45 
6,391,856.34 


14,700,132.77 
497,695.00 
108,365,926.35 


123,563,754.12 


Expenditures. 


General expenditures .. ‘ $9,239,211.64 

Interest on public debt.. 781,911.34 

Refunds of receipts ...- 248,074.86 

Panama Canal 21,750.21 

Operations in special ac- 
counts 

Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 

Civil service retirement 
fund 

Investment 
funds .... 
Total ordinary expen- 

ditures 

Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against or- 
dinary receipts 

Othér public debt ex- 
penditures 

Balance today 


Total 


89,314.35 
31,082.75 


70,373.02 


of trust 


219,292.11 
10,701,010.28 


5,500,000.00 


10,762,034.55 
96,600,709.29 


123,568,754.12 

The accumulative figures, together 

with the comparative analysis of re- 

ceipts and expenditures for the month 

and for the year, are published each 
Monday. 


Foreign Exchange 


[By Telegraph.) 
® New York, June 13. — The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certifiea 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 
2; June 13, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties .pon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
eable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: t 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga).........ee. 
Bulgaria (lev) cd aud asn 
Czechoslovakia (krone)..... 
Denmark (krone) : 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka). ........see.¢ 
France (franc) . aeeee 
Germany (reichsmark)...... 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder)... 
Hungary (pengo). 
Italy ‘‘ra) ate 
Norway (krone).. 
Poland (zloty) 
Portug:' (escudo).. 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona). .. 
Switzerland (franc).. 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Asia: 
China 
China 
China 
China 


-14065 
1389 
-007244 
-020615 
-2672 
4.8566 
-025193 
-0392 
-2369 
-013440 
-4005 
«1743 
-0551 
-2586 
1128 
-0506 
-005860 
+1724 
-2677 
+1923 
-017568 


-6567 
6513 
-6316 
-6604 
-4920 
-4568 
-4533 
-4500 


(Chefo> tael) 
(Hankow tael)........+. 
(Shanghai tael) 
(Tientsin tael) 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China ‘(Mexican dollar) ee 
China (Tientsin oc Peiyang dol.). 
China (Yuan dollar) Peewee 
India (rupee) err -3620 
Japan (yen). .... isa naa -4637 
Singapore (S. 8.) (dollar) -5600 
North America: 
‘anada (dollar). -999784 
Juba (peso) aa -999125 
Mexico (peso)... -464167 
-997250 


Njewfoundland (d 
fe America: 

en.ina (peso) (gold) 
Brazil (mitreis) 
Chile (peso) ... 
Wruguay (peso)...e.sesee 


-9643 
-1181 
+1204 
1.0045 


, 
e eesere 
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Gold Reserves 


Reserve Requirement of Central Banks 
Of 19 Foreign Nations Are Digested 


Federal Reserve Board Compiles Record of Legal Provi- 
sions as to Gold or Other Securities. 


The Federal Reserve Board has re- 
ceived and has just made public a digest 
of the legal provisions prescribing re- 
serve requirements of central banks in 
16 European nations, and in Japan, 
Peru and Chile. 

Publication of the requirements was 
authorized in connection with discussion, 
in the Federal Reserve Bulletin for 
June, of developments in the gold move- 
ment, which included the recent release 


‘of gold pledged by the Bank of France 


to the Bank of England and the pur- 
chase of some $90,000,000 in gold abroad 
by Federal Reserve Banks of the United 
States. 

Following is the full text of the sum- 
mary of the provisions as made public: 

Legal provisions prescribing the re- 
serve requirements of the central banks 
in 16 European countries and four other 
countries are summarized below. 

The principal purpose of the summa- 
ries is to indicate for each bank the 
amount of reserve required by law, the 
character of those assets of the bank 
which may be legally counted as re- 
serves, and the extent to which the re- 
quired reserve must consist of gold or 
may consist of foreign assets of liquid 
character. The summary also indicates 
whether reserves are required only 
against the notes of the bank, or against 
its demand deposits as well. 

The extent to which gold and liquid 
foreign assets are in fact held at present 
either as required reserves or operating 


reserves, and the volume of liabilities. 


involved, are discussed in the leading 
article in this issue of the Bulletin. 


England Requires Gold 
To Extent of 86 Per Cent 


England.—Reserve of 100 per cent re- 
quired against Bank of England notes, 
(except for the authorized fiduciary is- 
sue, £19,750,000). It must consist of 
gold to the extent of at least 80 per cent. 
(Ever since 1853 it has been the prac- 
tice of the bank to include no silver in 
its reported reserve.) There is no spec- 
ified reserve requirement against cur- 
rency notes. 

France.—The law does not impose 
specified reserve requirements on the 
Bank of France. It does, howevef, im- 
pose a maximum limit on note issue; 
since December 4, 1925, this limit has 
been $58,500,000,000 francs. 

Germany.—Reserve of 40 per cent re- 
quired against notes in circulation. Not 
less than three-quarters of this reserve 
must be in gold—gold in the possession 
of any office of the bank or deposited 
with foreign banks of issue in such man- 
ner as to be at the free disposal of the 
bank; the remainder may be in foreign 
exchange—bank notes, bills of ex- 
change having not more than 14 
days to run, checks and other claims 
(payable on demand in foreign 
currency) against banks of known sol- 
vency in foreign financial centers. 

Japan—Reserve of 100 per cent re- 
quired against notes (except for the au- 
thorized fiduciary’ issue, 120,000,000 
yen). Not less than 75 per cent of the 
required reserve must consist of gold; 
the balance may be in silver. 

Austria—At the present time a re- 
serve of 20 per cent is required against 
notes in circulation (less issue covered 
by State debt to the bank) and demand 
deposits. It may consist of gold, foreign 
currency, foreign bills of exchange, and 
credits or deposits available on demand 
at leading banking centers in Europe 
and America. The law provides for a 
gradual increase of the reserve to 33 1-3 
per cent. 


Gold and Foreign Exchange 


Reserves of Belgium 

Belgium—Reserve of 40 per cent re- 
quired against all liabilities payable on 
demand, including both notes in cir- 
culation and demand deposits. Three- 
quarters of this reserve must be in gold; 
the balance may be in foreign exchange 
convertible into gold. 

Bulgaria—Reserve of 38 1-3 per cent 
required against all liabilities payable on 
demand, including both notes in circula- 
tion and demand deposits. It may con- 
sist of gold, silver at its current value 
in gold, and foreign exchange and bank 
notes convertible into gold. (The law 
states that the bank will endeavor to 
increase its reserve to 40 per cent.) 

Chile—Reserve of 50 per cent re- 
quired against notes outstanding and 
deposits combined. It may consist of 
gold (either in vault or earmarked 
abroad) and demand deposits in foreign 
banks of high standing. 

Czechoslovakia—At the present time 
a reserve of 21 per cent is required 
against notes in circulation (less State 
notes debt balance) and all other de- 
mand liabilities. It may consist of gold, 
silver, foreign currency and foreign ex- 
change. The law provides for a grad- 
ual increase of the reserve to 35 per 
cent. 

Denmark—A gold reserve of 33 1-3 
per cent is required against notes in 
circulation. 

Hungary—At the present time a re- 
serve of 20 per cent is required against 
notes in circulation (less issue covered 
by States debt to the bank), and all 
other liabilities payable on demand. It 
may consist of gold, silver, stable for- 
eign currency, stable foreign bills of ex- 


change, and credits and cash deposits 


available on demand at leading banking 
centers in Europe and America. The 
law provides for a gradual increase of 
the reserve to 33 1-3 per cent. 


Gold and Silver Held 
Against All Liabilities 


Netherlands—Reserve of 20 per cent 
required against all liabilities payable 
on demand, including both notes in cir- 
culation and demand deposits. It may 
consist of gold and silver. (It is not 
the practice of the bank to include any 
appreciable quantity of silver in its re- 
ported reserve.) 

Norway.—A gold reserve of 100 per 


cent is required against notes. in circula- | 


tion (except for the authorized fiduciary 
issue, 250,000,000 kxengr). 


| 





Peru.—Reserve of 50 per cent re- 
quired against all liabilities payable on 
demand, including notes in circulation 
and demand deposits. It may consist 
of gold (at home or abroad) and bills 
of exchange on or*balances in New York 
and London. 

Poland.—Reserve of 30 per cent re- 
quired against notes in circulation. It 
may consist of gold, a limited amount 
of silver counted at its value in gold, 
and specified foreign assets readily 
converted into gold—foreign bank notes, 
net balances abroad payable at sight or 
within 30 days, bills of exchange drawn 
on foreign banks of known solvency, 
and checks and claims payable on de- 
mand in foreign currency. 

Russia.—Reserve of 25 per cent re- 
quired against notes in circulation. It 
may consist of gold, other precious 
metals, and foreign exchange. 


Reserve Defends 

A Volume of Circulation 
Spain.—The requirement is that a re- 

serve of 45 per cent shall be maintained 

for note circulation up to 4,000,000,000 


pesetas and a reserve of 60 per cent | 


for note circulation in excess of 4,- 
000,000,000 pesetas. The required re- 
serves may consist of gold, silver, and 


balances held abroad at the immediate | 


disposal of the bank. Of the 45 per cent 
reserve, 37 must be in gold, 3 may be 
in balances abroad, and 5 may be in 


silver; of the 60 per cent reserve 47 | 


must be in gold, 3 may be in balances 
abroad, and 10 may be in silver. 
Sweden.—Reserve of 50 per cent re- 
quired against notes (except for the au- 
thorized duciary issue, 125,000,000 
kroner). The entire 50 per cent must 
consist of gold, which must belong to 
the Riksbank and be located in Sweden. 
Switzerland.—Reserve of 40 per cent 
required against notes in circulation. It 
may consist of gold coin and bullion, 


Swiss silver 5-frane pieces, and a limited | 


amount of silver 5-frane pieces of other 


countries of the Latin Monetary Union 


(at the value of their silver content). 
(It is not the practice of the bank to 
include any appreciable quantity of sil- 
ver in its reported reserve). 


Debts to Individual 
Accounts Increased 


Gain Is 12.5 Per Cent Over Pre- 
ceeding Week and 22.2 Per 
Cent Over Last Year. 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week end- 
ing June 8, announced by the Board 
June 138, aggregated $14,396,000,000, or 
12.5 per cent above the total of $12,791,- 
000,000 reported for the preceding week, 
which included but five business days 
for most of the reporting centers. 

Total debits for the week under re- 
view are $2,619,000,000, or 22.2 per cent 
above those for the week ending June 9, 
1926. New York City reported an in- 
crease of $2,015,000,000, Chicago $163,- 
000,000, Boston $104,000,000, San Fran- 
cisco $48,000,000, Philadelphia $47,000,- 
000, Clevefand $36,000,000, and Cincin- 
nati and Los Angeles $20,000,000 each. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $13,- 
600,305,000, as compared with $12,099,- 
294,000 for the preceding week and $11,- 
028,042,000 for the week ending June 
9, 1926. 


Permission Is Denied 
To Abandon Railway 


Transfer of Branch in Montana 
to Great Northern Sug- 
gested Instead. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 13 made public its report and 
order in Finance Docket No. 5595, deny- 
ing the application of the Northern 
Pacific Railway for authority to abandon 
its Boulder-Elkhorn branch in Jefferson 
county, Mont. The Commission sug- 
gested, however, that the carriers enter 
into negotiations for an arrangements 
by which the line may be operated by the 
Great Northern Railway. 

The report called attention to the fact 
that the Montana Commission had recom- 
mended that the application be granted, 
taking the view that the Great Northern 
Railway affords reasonable transporta- 
tion facilities to the Boulder Dam Valley 
and that the State School at Boulder can 
make suitable arrangements with the 
carrier for the operation of the track. 

The Attorney General of Montana, 
however, the Commission explained, rec- 
ommended that the application be denied. 

The full text of the report will be 

published in the issue of June 15. 


Uneontested Finance 


I, C. C.. Approves Reports Af- 
fecting Projects Proposed by 
Three Railroads. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


has just announced that Division 4 had | 


approved reports in uncontested finance 
docket cases as follows: 

The Boston & Maine Railroad was au- 
thorized to acquire and operate approxi- 
mately a mile of line of the York Har- 
bor & Beach Railway, in York County, 
Maine, serving the Kittery navy yard. 

The Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis 
Railroad was authorized to issue $42,- 
770 of promissory notes or lease war- 
rants in connection with the procure- 








Cost of Government 
Of Alabama Exceeds 


Revenues for Year 


One-Third of Expenditures 
Made on_ Highways; 
State Debt Shows 
Increase. 


The Department of Commerce  an- 
nounces a summary of the financial 
statistics of the State of Alabama for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1926. The full text of the Depart- 
ment’s statement follows: 


The payments for maintenance and 


operation of the general departments of 
Alabama for the fiscal year ending Sep- 


tember 30, 1926, amounted to $14,268,- . 


973, or $5.66 per capita. This includes 
$4,127,174, apportionments for educa- 
tion to the minor civil divisions of the 
State. In 1925 the comparative per 
capita for maintenance and operation 
of general departments was $5.50, and 
in 1917, $3.05. ; 

The expenses of public service enter- 
prises amounted to $33,858; interest on 
debt, $1,265,013; and outlays for per- 
manent improvements, $10,388,021. The 
total payments, therefore, for expenses 
for general departments and_ public 
service enterprises, interest and outlays 
were $25,955,865. The totals include 
all payments for the year, whether made 
from current revenues or from the pro- 
ceeds of bond issues. 

Of the governmentai costs reported 
above, $8,486,861 was for highways, 
$741,785 being for maintenance and 
$7,745,076 for construction. 

Revenues Less Than Payments. 

The total revenue receipts of Ala- 
bama for 1926 were $19,948,374, or 
$7.92 per capita. This was $4,380,- 
530 more than the total payments of 
the year, exclusive of the payments for 
permanent improvements, but $6,007,- 
491 less than the total payments in- 
cluding those for permanent improve- 
ments. These payments in excess of rev- 
enue receipts were met from the pro- 
ceeds of debt obligations. 

Property and special taxes repre- 
sented 40.7 per cent of the total rev- 
enue for 1926, 38.5 per cent for 1925, 
and 55.3 per cent for 1917. The in- 
crease in the amount of property and 
special taxes collected was 75.6 per cent 
from 1917 to 1925, and 4.3 per cent 
from 1925 to 1926. The per capita 
property and special taxes were $3.22 
in 1926, $3.16 in 1925, and $1.94 in 
1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
state officials, represented 20.9 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1926, 20.4 per 
cent for 1925, and 27.4 per cent for 
1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses 
constituted 23.8 per cent of the total 
revenue for 1926, 20.4 per cent for 
1925, and 27.4 per cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 23.8 per cent of the total rev- 
enue for 1926, 21.3 per cent for 1925, 
and 11.7 per cent for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other incorporated companies and 
of privilege or tonnage taxes on iron ore 
and coal, while those from nonbusiness 
licenses comprise chiefiy taxes on motor 
vehicles and amounts paid for hunting 
and fishing privileges. 

Indebtedness Increases. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) of Ala- 
bama on September 30, 1926, was $34,- 
439,224, or $13.67 per capita. In 1925 
the per capita debt was $11.49, and in 
1917, $5.80. 

The increase in per capita net debt 
for 1926 was due to bond issues for 
permanent improvements to docks and 
highways. 

For 1926 the assessed valuation of 
property in Alabama subject to ad val- 
orem taxation was $1,071,205,516; the 
amount of State taxes levied was $6,- 
962,836; and the per capita levy, $2.76. 
In 1925 the per capita levy was $2.77, 
and in 1917, $1.86. 


State Banks Admitted 
Into Reserve System 


Changes in the State bank membership 
of the Federal Reserve System for the 
week ending June 1 were announced 
June 13 by the Federal Reserve Board as 
follows: 

Admitted to membership: 

Houtzdale Trust Co., Houtzdale, Pa.; 
$125,000 capital; $75,009 surplus; $1,193,- 
564 resources. 

Peoples Savings & Trust Co., Nanti- 
coke, Pa.; $180,000 capital; $18,000 sur- 
plus; $997,088 resources. 

Temple State Bank, 


Temple, Pa.; 


$75,000 capital; $15,000 surplus; $90,000 | 


resources, 
’ Voluntary withdrawal: Marysville Sav- 
ings Bank, Marysville, Mich. 
Permissieon granted to exercise trust 
powers: 
State National Bank, Windsor, 
(Supplemental.) 
First National 


Vt. 


Bank 


| Greenwich, Conn. 


Docket Cases Decided | 


Fort Plain National Bank, Fort Plain, 
¥. 
Farmers National Bank of Bucks 
County, Bristol, Pa. 

Winters National Bank and Trust Co., 
Dayton, O. (Supplemental.) 

Mt. Sterling National 
Sterling, Ky. (Supplemental.) 

First National Bank, Parkersburg, 
W. Va. (Confirmatory.) 

Commercial National Bank, St. Joseph, 
Mich. 

First National Bank, Okemah, Okla. 


N. 


ment of one gasoline motor car and one 
trailer car. 

The Washington & Choctaw Railway 
was authorized to abandon, as to inter- 
state and foreign commerce, its line of 
railroad from Bolinger to Cantwell, Ala., 
approximately 10 miles 


| Charles G. Bond. Cashier: W. R. Wilson. | 


in Greenwich, | 1 , 
| Port Clinton. 


Bank, Mount | 





| Matthews, S. C. Effective May 18, 1927. | 
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Finance 


Tax on Corporations 


In Loans and Discounts for Member Banks Should Be Lowered 


Weekly Condition Statement 


Is Based on Report From 


668 Institutions in Leading Cities. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s weekly 


condition statement of 668 reporting 
member banks in leading cities as of 
June 8, announced by the Board June 
12, shows declines for the week of $45, 
000,000 in loans and discounts, $21,000,- 
000 in investments, $74,009,000 in net 
demand deposits and $87,000,000 in bor- 
rowings from the Federal reserve banks 
and an increase of $39,000,000 in time 
deposits. Member banks in New York 
City reported a decline of $93,000,000 
in loans and discounts and an increase 
of $44,000,000 in investments, together 
with reductions of $122,000,000 in net 
demand deposits and $31,000,000 in bor- 
rowings from the Federal reserve bank, 
and an increase of $69,000,000 in time 
deposits. 


Loans on Stocks and Bonds. 
“Loans on stocks and bonds, including 
U. S. Government obligations declined 
$51,00,0000 in the New York district 
and increased $28,000,000 and $11,000,- 
000 in the Chicago and Philadelphia dis- 
tricts, respectively. “All other” loans 
and discounts declined $45,000,000 during 
the week, of which $40,000,000 was in 
the New York district and $8,000,000 
in the Boston district. Loans to brokers 
and dealers, secured by stocks and bonds, 
made by reporting member banks in New 
York City, were $57,000,000 above the 
amount reported o1 June 1, loans for 
their own account having declined $41,- 
000,000, while loans for account of out- | 
of-town banks and for others increased 


Number of reporting banks 

Loans and discounts: 
Secured by U. S. Gov’t obligations... 
Secured by 
All other loans and discounts........ 


Total loans and discounts......-; 


Investments: 
U. S. Government securities 
Other bonds, stocks and securities... 


Total investments 

Total loans and investments secee 
Reserve balances with F. R. Banks...... 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government Geposits .cccccocescccccece 
Due from banks 
Due to banks ‘ 
Bills payable and rediscounts w 

Secured by U. S. Gov’t obligaiions.... 

All other ....% PSbTAVEICEeteewERS 


‘ 


Total borrowings from F. R. Banks... 


Loans to brokers and dealers made by re 
member banks in New York City: 

For own account 

For account of out-of-town banks 

For account of others 


On demand .... 
On time 


TRANSACTIONS 
in Office of 
Comptroller of the 


Currency 


Transactions’ of the Bureau of the 
Comptroller of the Currency during the 
week ending June 11 were announced by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, J. W. 
McIntosh, June 18, as follows: 


Applications to Organize Received. 


The Blackstone National Bank of 
Chicago, Illinois. Correspondent: Albert 
R. Gates, Title and Trust Bldg., Chicago. 
Capital $200,000. 

The First National Bank of Kenil- 
worth, New Jersey. Correspondent: 
Anthony Grippo, Kenilworth, New Jer- 
sey. Capital $25,000. 

Application to Convert Received. 

The Peoples National Bank of Tyler, 
Texas. Conversion of The Peoples State 
Bank of Tyler, Texas. Capital $100,000. 

Application to Convert Approved. 

The West Side National Bank of Den- 
ver, Colorado. Conversion of The West 
Side State Bank, Denver, Colorado. 
Capital $100,000. 

Charters Issued. 

The Frontier National Bank of Buffalo, 
—New York. President: Edward J. 
Meyer. Cashier: Raymond P. Hummell. 
Capital $200,000. 

The Security National Bank of Monte- | 
video, Minnesota. President: C. H. Klein. | 
Capital $50,000, } 

The Economy National Bank of | 
Ambridge, Pennsylvania. President: F. | 
C. Schroeder. Cashier: J. H. Murdoch. 
Capita! $100,000. | 

The Bay Parkway National Bank of 
Brooklyn in New York. President: | 


Capital $200,000. 
Changes of Title. | 
The First National-Magruder Bank of 
Port Clinton, Ohio, to “National Bank of 





The First National Bank of New | 
Egypt, New Jersey, to “The First | 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
New Egypt.” 

The First National Bank of Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, to “The First Nationa! 
Bank and Trust Company of Kalamazoo.” 

Voluntary Liquidation. 

The St. Matthews National Bank, St. | 


Liquidation agent: The South Carolina | 
Savings Bank, St. Matthews, S. C. Suc- 
ceeded by The South Carolina Savings 
Bank, St. Matthews, S. C. Capital 
$160,000. 

Consolidation. 

The National Bank of Tarentum, 
Pennsylvania, Capital $100,000, and the 
Safe Deposit Bank and Trust Company 
of Tarentum. Pa. Capital $125,000. Con- 
golidated under the Act of November 7, 


eeeeeessereesesecese 


ee ee nnn Se me me me en A 


$83,000,000 and $15,000,000, respectively. 

Holdings of U. S. securities increased 
$3,00,000, increase of $40,000,000 in the 
New York. district and $18,000,000 in 
the St. Louis district being largely off- 
set by reductions in other districts, par- 
ticularly Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta 
and Chicago. Holdings of other bonds, 
stocks, and securities were $24,000,000 
less than a week ago at all reporting 
banks. 

Net Demand Deposits. 

Net demand deposits declined $74,- 
000,000 during the week, reductions of 
$135,000,000 and $17,000,000 in the New 
York and Boston districts, respectively, 
being offset in part by increases of $24,- 
000,000 in the Cleveland district, $22,000,- 
000 in the St. Louis district, $20,000,000 
in the Chicago district and $17,000,000 
in the Philadelphia district. Time de- 
posits increased $71,000,000 in the New 
York district and declined $48,000,000 
in the Cleveland district. 

Borrowings from the Federal Reserve 
banks were $87,000,000 less than on 
June 1, the principal changes compris- 
ing reductions of $30,000,000 in the Chi- 
cago district, $28,000,000 in the New 
York district, $19,000,000 in the Boston 
district and $14,000,000 in the Phila- 
delphia district and an increase of $12,- 
000,000 in the Cleveland district. 

The Board’s tabulated statement of the 
condition of the 668 reporting member 
banks as of June 8 and June 1, 1927, 
and June 9, 1926, folows, the figures 
being thousands of dollars: 


6-1-27 
668 


6-8-27 
668 


6-9-26 
703 


133,905 
5,832,650 
8,613,934 


14,580,489 


eecees 134,982 
5,831,177 


8,659,026 


153,778 
5,318,439 
8,432,382 


eeeeee 


14,625,185 18,904,599 


2,5 2,529,239 
3,4 3,448,067 


2,579,249 


3 
2 3,144,205 


2,376 
3,589 
5,955,965 
20,536,454 
1,735,674 
269,444 
13,340,119 
6,195,016 
44,283 
1,125,979 
3,167,984 


5,728,454 
19,628,053 
1,659,608 
284,389 
12,980,475 
5,585,515 
184,784 


5,977,306 
20,602,491 
1,725,229 
260,199 
13,413,940 
6,156,447 
73,537 
1,200,761 
3,297,140 


eeeeee- 

eeeeee: 
eeeeece 
eesees 

eee 


139,464 
103,207 


190,775 
139,296 


122,432 
109,654 


242,671 330,071 232,086 


porting 
1,034,772 


1,216,934 
866,723 


1,076,332 
1,134,018 
851,541 


898,824 
968,790 
606,561 


2,474,175 


1,799,275 
674,900 


3,061,891 


2,349,308 
712,583 


3,118,429 


2,396,395 
722,034 


1918, as amended February 25, 1927, 
under the charter of The National Bank 
of Tarentum, No. 4453, and under the 
corporate title “First National Bank and 
Trust Company of Tarentum,” with capi- 
tal stock of $200,000. 


Description Is Detailed 
Of New Counterfeit Note 


The Treasury Department furnishes 
the following description of a new coun- 
terfeit note: 


Ten dollar Federal Reserve Note: On 


the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
New York; 1914 series; check letter “B”; 
face plate No. 884; back plate No. 1382; 
Frank White, Treasurer of the United 
States; A. W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury; portrait of Andrew Jackson. 
This is a_ well-executed production 
printed from photomechanical plates on 
two pieces of paper between which silk 
threads have been distributed. The seal 
and numbering are skillfully produced, 
and the general appearance of the note 
as a whole so simulates the genuine as 
to make it a dangerous counterfeit. Spec- 
imen at hand _ bears. serial No. 
B47057954B. 


Declares Mr. Smoot 


Senator Walsh, of Massachu- 
setts, Also Says Revision Is 
Necessary in Interest of 
Small Industries. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to pay the same tax without any con- 
sideration of the question of excessive 
earnings is wrong. 

“As far back as 1921, I moved in the 
Senate the corporate tax levy of 10 
per cent, which was lost by only one 
vote. The Government wants to really 
help that class of manufacturing and 
commercial corporations, many of whom 
have been, and are now, passing through 
serious financial stress. Here is the 
place to begin. 


Revision Called Necessary. 

“I consider this matter of tax reduc- 
tion second only in importance to flood 
legislation at the coming session. There 
should be a revision of our tax laws to 
the end that we shall not continue to 
exact from the American people enor- 
mous sums of money that does not be- 
long to the Government and that should 
not reach the Treasury. 

“T have been and am very much in- 
terested in the Government development 
of aircraft. Some years ago I intro- 
duced a bill in the Senate to provide 
for a Secretary of Defense, with three 


Subsecretaries for the Army, Navy and 
Aviation, respectively. I have long felt 
that aviation should have a separate bu- 
reau in the general scheme of national 
defense. Further, I sought to have an 
aviation school created, similar to the 
national academies at Annapolis and 
West Point. I went so far at that time 
as to urge—and the Senate adopted—a 
resolution to get the views on the sub- 
ject of the then Secretaries of War 
and Navy—Mr. Weeks and Mr. Denby— 
but they opposed it. 


Recalls Investigation. 


“T conducted a Senate investigation di- 
rected against the naval requirements 
which compelled expert naval aviators 
who enlisted during the World War and 
who desired to continue thereafter in 
the aviation arm of the Navy, to take the 
general naval examinations. And, five 
years after the war, 250 of the best 
naval aviators were dropped because they 
could not pass the examinations which 
applied to the ‘sea navy.’ 

“I have long been of the opinion, and 
have so expressed it in the Senate, that 
the American Government’s air force 
is inadequate as measured by our expen- 
ditures for the Army and Navy gen- 
erally. The appropriations made by 
Congress are entirely inadequate and dis- 
proportionate to those for other serv- 
ices of the Government. Aviation ap- 
propriations ought to be very substan- 
tially increased.” 


Minutes away from the 
markets of the world 


Every minute during banking 
hours, The Equitable sends or 
receives a cable to transfer 
money, buy or sell foreign ex- 
change, finance import or export 
shipments, or gather trade and 
credit information from all quar- 
ters of the globe. 


Through its special cable service, 

The Equitable enables you to be 

but minutes away from the mar- 

kets of the world. 

Write to our foreign department 
for particulars 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. Y. 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 





"THE local managers of the 100 Cities 


Service companies 


under the financial 


management of Henry L. Doherty & 
Company have the added advantage 


able financiers. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO., 
803 Wilkins Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


of being able at all times to refer for 
special advice to a strong central com- 
mittee composed of experienced busi- 
ness executives, eminent engineers and 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 


60 Wall Street, New York 
Branch Offices in principal cities 


Please send me copy of your booklet “Serving a Nation.” 
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Taxation: 


Deduction Is Denied 
In Tax on Property 
Vacated Before Sale 


Court of Claims Rules Ad- 
_ yersely on Claim for 
Refund of 


Taxes. 


CrysTaL Mitts, Inc., v. U. S., COURT OF 

Ciaims, No. D-359. 

A tax deduction as a result of the 
vacating of plant and machinery by the 
plaintiff herein, incident to the sale of 
the property, was denied by the Court 
of Claims in a suit for refund of income 
and excess profits taxes for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920. 

The text of the decision follows: 

The plaintiff was organized as a cor- 
poration after May 29, 1919, in the early 
part of June, with an authorized capi- 
tal stock of $500,000.00, divided into 
5,000 shares of common stock at $100 
per share par value; 2,750 shares were 
issued upon organization, for cash at par, 
and 250 shares were issued to Edward 
Nufer and Israel Rogosin, by way of 
commissions for negotiating the pur- 
chase of Crystal Knitting Mills, Incor- 
porated, to plaintiff. 

New York Corporation. 

The Crystal Knitting Mills was a cor- 
poration duly organized under the laws 
of the State of New York, and Edwin 
Fain and Lewis Klausner were the sole 
stockholders, each owning one-half of 
the capital stock. Klausner was the 
president and Fain secretary and treas- 
urer. The company was in the silk- 
knitting business and manufactured arti- 
ficial silks. It owned a fully equipped 
manufacturing plant at No. 80 Broad- 
way, Brooklyn, New York. 

Edward Nufer, who was vice president 
and treasurer of the American Rayon 
Products Corporation, acting as trustee 
for himself and others seeking a fully 
equipped silk plant and one in active op- 
eration, entered into a contract on the 
16th day of May, 1919, with Louis Klaus- 
ner and Edward Fain and the Crystal 
Knitting Mills, Incorporated, to pur- 
chase for the sum of $200,000, from the 
Crystal Knitting Mills, Incorporated, “all 
of its right, title and interest in and 
to its plant at 80 Broadway, Borough of 


i Yew York, including | ‘ < ; : 
Brooklyn, city of New York, in g | and illustrations, in contracting for space 


be paid upon the signing and delivery | in periodicals, and in furinshing clients 


the lease of said premises,” $25,000 to 


of the contract, $25,000 on the 21st day 
of May 1919, and the balance, $150,000, 
on the 29th day of May, 1919. Upon 
the payment of the 


corporated, agreed to execute a bill of 
sale of its plant. 
Surrender of Charter. 

It was further agreed that there should 
be incorporated by the Secretary of State 
of New York, the “Crystal Mills, In- 
corporated,” and that the Crystal Knitting 
Mills, Incorporated, should surrender its 
charter and dissolve. Mr. Nufer and his 


associates agreed to assume contract be- | 


tween the Crystal Knitting Mills, Incor- 
porated, and the Doblin, Jackson & Com- 
pany, dated the 4th of April, 1918, as 
modified by agreement March 10, 1919. 
There was a reservation that the Crystal 
Knitting Mills, Incorporated, should 
have all moneys owed by the Doblin, 
Jackson & Company, to it and the pos- 
session of merchandise belonging to the 
said company in the posession of the Dob- 
lin, Jackson & Company, on the ist of 
June, 1919, and Mr. Nufer and his as- 





last-mentioned | 


the Crystal Knitti Mills, In- | . man : 
ee oe | in which policies were discussed and de- 


stock- | 
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Advertising Agency, Owned by Its President, 


Is Denied a Personal Service Classification 


Board of Tax Appeals Finds That Capital Was Material In- 
come-Producing Factor of Business. 


F. J. Ross Co., INc., PETITIONER, Vv. CoM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL RVEVNUE; 
Boarp or Tax APPEALS, No. 7281. 

The fact that capital was an income- 
producing factor in the petitioner’s busi- 
ness, including the payment of compara- 
tively large salaries, was held by the 
Board of Tax Appeals, kercin, to bar the 
taxpayer from a personal service classi- 
fication for income tax purposes for 1920. 

An amount authorized as a drawing 
accoumt for the president of the peti- 
tioner was held to be a proper deduction 
from gross income as an ordinary and 
necessary business expense incurred in 
the taxable year. 

Benjamin Mahler for the petitioner 
and J. Arthur Adams for the Commis- 
sioner. 

The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low: 

Findings of fact: The petitioner is a 
New York corporation. It was incor- 
porated in March, 1920, and began opera- 
tions the same month that year. 


During the taxable period it had out- 
standing 512 shares of capital stock of 


the par value of $100, each, all issued | 


for cash. Of this stock, 510 shares were 
the property of F. J. Ross. One share, 
each, was in the names of C, M. Sey- 
mour and Weaver. a 


whether the shares of Seymour and 


which he had handled for the Blackman- 
Company, and such accounts yielded 
about 95 per cent of the income earned 
by the petitioner during the period in 
question. 

Ross calls himself an advertising coun- 
sel, He solicits business, advises with 
clients, makes studies of the merchan- 
dise to be sold, and of the markets, 
briefs all information connected with the 
business advertised, confers with clients, 
has copy and designs prepared; with con- 
sent of clients, selects periodicals as ad- 
vertising media, contracts for space, and, 
through his organization, sees that all 
orders are executed according to terms 
of contracts with clients and publishers. 


Income Derived From 


| Difference Charged and Paid 


The petitioner’s income, for the most 
part, is derived from differentials be- 
tween the prices paid to periodicals for 
space and its charges to clients for serv- 
ices. Such differential averaged about 
13 per cent of the contract price for 
space used during the taxable year. 

Clients are billed for services on or 
about the 15th of each month, and pay- 


; ments for current service are usually 


received before the end of the month. 





Publishers bill the petitioner for space 
orders about the 25th of each month. 


| Collections from clients are usually re- 


not clear | 


Weaver were paid for and owned by | 
| for a 2 per cent discount if bills are paid 


them or were transferred or issued to 
them by Ross as qualifying shares. 
During the taxable period Ross, 
Weaver, and Seymour, were the execu- 
tives of the petitioner, and held the 
offices of president, vice president, and 
secretary treasurer, respectively. 


Petitioner Operates 
Advertising Agency 
The business of the petitioner is the 


| and contracts with clients for a 2 per | 
cent discount, if bills are paid by the | 


operation of an advertising agency. Mer- | 


chants, manufacturers, and others, de- 


siring to secure larger markets for their | 


wares, are its clients. The activities 
consist in securing clients, in conferring 
with them, in 


best methods of 
commodities to the public. 
is departmentalized. 

The executives held daily conferences 


merchandising their 
The business 


cided. No formal meetings of 


formulating advertising | 


olicies, in preparing advertising text | ‘ 
P 5 prep € & | later in the year, such payments were 


| holders or directors were held during the | 
period in question, nor was there ever | 
| any record or minutes of the informal 


| 
; 


sociates should assume the performance | 


of the contract from that date. 

The Crystal Knitting Mills, Incorpor- 
ated, were customers of the Viscose Com- 
pany, manufacturers 


of raw artificial | 


silk. After the contract for the sale of | 


the Crystal Knitting Mills had been en- 
tered into, the Crystal Knitting Mills, 
Incorporated, agreed on the 23d day of 
May to take from the Viscose Company 
and the Viscose Company agreed to sell 
25 cases of denier in addition to what 
was being delivered by the Viscose Com- 
pany during the month of May and 
300 cases during the months of June, 
July and August. This contract was as- 
signed by the Crystal Knitting Mills, 
Incorporated, to the Crystal Mills, In- 
corporated, on the 29th day of May, 
1919, in the following words: 

“Tt is understood and agreed that we 
are entitled to all silk paid for by us 


prior to June 14, 1919, to be delivered | iat, granted a dissolution of the Crys- 


from the Viscose Company. Any of 
the allotment due Crystal Knitting 
Mills, Inc., after that date, not paid for 
by us, shall belong to you.” 


of at least $100,000. 
Payments as Scheduled. 


Mr. Nufer and his associates paid $25,- | 
000 on May 16, 1919, when the con- | 


tract to purchase was signed and de- 


livered; paid the $25,000 due on May |} 


21, 1919, and on May 29, 1919, issued 
three checks of $50,000 each; two of 
the checks were made payable to Klaus- 


ner and Fain and one of the checks to | 


the Crystal Knitting Mills, Incorporated. 
The stubs of the checks made payak 
to Klausner and Fain have on them “For 
Crystal Knitting Mills.” 

Mr. Meyers. of Meyers & Kutner, 
acted as attorney for the purchasers and 
the sellers. ‘Phe contract was carried 
out in full and in every detail. On the 
same day, and at the same time, Klaus- 
ner and Fain, the sole stockholders in 
the Crystal Knitting Mills, Incorporated, 
also assigned their stock in blank and 
turned the certificates of stock over to 
Meyers; the contract with the Viscose 
Company was also assigned to take ef- 


fect from and after June 14, 1919; an | 


affidavit was made by Klausner and Fain 
to protect the purchaser from any lia- 
bility of the Crystal Knitting Mills, In- 
corporated, and to guarantee the sale 
«? “the plant, good will, trade marks, 
and stock holdings;” a bill of sale was 
executed by the Crystal Knitting Mills, 
Incorporated, to the Crystal Mills, Incor- 
porated, conveying “all of the knitting 
machines, fixtures, tables, office fixtures, 
machinery of every nature and descrip- 
tion, one Rainer auto truck or machine and 
ll and evexy of the property set forth in 


daily conferences or meetings. 
Prior to the organization of the pe- 


tioner, Ross had been an executive of the | 


Blackman-Ross Company, which con- 
ducted an advertising agency in New 
York, and, for the last three years of 
his connection with such company, re- 
ceived compensation in the average 
amount of $27,000 per annum. When 
he organized the petitioner, Ross brought 
into the business eight valuable accounts 


the good will of said business, the trade 
mark ‘Crystal,’ and all trade marks, 


ceived in time to meet all billings for 
space, 


Orders to publishers usually provide 
before the 10th of the suceeding month, 
10th. These discounts balance each 


other, except when clients fail to pay on 
time to secure discounts, in which case 


| the publishers’ discount becomes income 
| to the petitioner. 
| year the petitioner paid for all space in 
| time tq secure the 2 per cent discount. 


During the taxable 


Contracts with publishers provided for 
payment for space by the petitioner. 

At the beginning of operations the di- 
rectors of the petitioner determined that 
Ross should have a drawing account of 
$400 per week. For some time this 
amount was paid to Ross each week, but, 


discontinued and the amounts thereto- 


with information and advice as to the | fore paid to Ross were returned to the 
| petitioner. 


No Formal Action 
Taken to Fix Salary 

No other formal corporate action fix- 
ing compensation for Ross was. taken 
during the year, but the matter was 
often discussed in the presence of the 


| directors, and it was the understanding 


patents, and trade names to said busi- | 


ness belonging and all and everything 
of machinery, fixtures, typewriter ma- 
chines, desks, fixtures now in the prem- 


ises, 80 Broadway, Borough of Brook- } 


lyn, city of New York, together with 
the lease of said premises.” 
Use of Machinery. 

On the same day, and at the same 

time and place, the Crystal Mills, In- 


cvrporated, acting through Israel Ro- | by Ross during the taxable year. 


gosin, president, who was one of the as- 
sociates of Edward Nufer, entered into 
an agreement with Louis Klausner and 
Edwin Fain, which permitted them to 
remain in the premises and use the ma- 
chinery of the Crystal Knitting Mills, In- 
corporated, to complete certain merchan- 
dise which was then in the course of 


manufacture, to the 14th day of June, | 


| of all that Ross should receive all the 


net earnings of the petitioner for the 
year 1920 as his salary for such year. 
Early in 1921, the amount of $25,- 


| 438.80 was credited to Ross on the books 
| and he was given four notes of the. cor- 


poration in that aggregate amount. 


| These notes were all paid during the 
| year 1921, and the amounts thereof, were 


included by Ross in his personal income- 


| tax return for such year, and the Fed- 
a ———_—————— | eral tax thereon was paid. 
schedule A hereto attached, together with | 


The petitioner made a personal service 
corporation return of income for the 


| period herein involved, in which it took 


no deduction from gross income on ac- 
count salary for Ross paid or incurred 
during the taxable term. 

Upon audit of such return 
spondent disallowed personal 
classification, and determined 


the re- 
service 
the de- 


| ficiency here in controversy, without the 


allowance of any deduction from gross 
income on account of salary for Ross. 
The amount of $400 per week was a rea- 
sonable salary for the services rendered 


| SalaryCapital Was Material 


| 


| 


| 1919. Klausner and Fain were to pay the | 
| rent of the premises and to vacate the 
; premises on that date. 


| 7. 
: | come and excess-profits 
This contract had a fair market value | BaD 


In December, 1919, the secretary of 


tal Knitting Mills, Incorporated. 
The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 


taxes for 


Income-Producing Factor 
Opinion by Lansdon: The record con- 
tains evidence that convinces us, that 
capital was a material income-producing 
factor during the taxable period. In ad- 
dition to Seymour and Weaver, who were 
designated as officers and apparently 
were stockholders only to the extent 
necessary to qualify them as directors, 
there were “account executives” and 
other employes who, during the’ period 
here involved, received pay in the total 


oF J ve- | amount of $58,651.17. 
nue asessed, and plaintiff paid, as in- | 


the | 


fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, the sum | 


ef $67,127.28; thereafter plain ‘T filed 


| its claim for refund of said sum of $67,- | 





127.28; the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue considered said claim for re- 
fund on the 25th day of March, 1924, 
and allowed it for $11,363.14 and re- 


| jected it for $55,764.14. 


Deduction Allowed. 
Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
for 


The 
nue in his action upon said claim 


for amortization of the cost of said con- 
tract with the Viscose Company to 
plaintiff for the ©} months’ pcriod ended 


for immediate possession 
and machinery of Crystal Knitting Milis, 
Incorporated. 

The evidence of the 


actual physical 


value of the machinery ‘and fixtures in | 
the premises on the date of purchase is | 


unsatisfactory. The plaintiff carried in 
its income-tax return for 1920 the value 
of machinery and fixtures as of $213,792 
1 :s 10 per cent depreciation. 

Conclusion of Law: 


decides, as a conclusion of law, that the 
plaintiff is not entitled to recover, and 
its petition must be, and the same is, 
hereby dismissed. 

Judgment is awarded against the plain- 
tiff in favor of the United States for the 
cost of printing the record in this case, 
the amount thereof to be ascertained by 
the clerk, and to be by him collected ac- 
cording to law, 


| refund allowed $50,000 as a deduction | 
iit 
| classification 
| June 30, 1920, and allowed no deduction | 
of the plant , 


Upon the fore- | 
going special findings of fact, which are | 
made a part of this judgment, the court | 


We believe that such an expenditure 
must have been for the purpose of se- 
curing additional income, and it is rea- 
sonable to assume that services secured 
at such cost were of an income-producing 
nature. It is evident that much of the 
income of the petitioner was produced 
by employes who were not stockholders. 

In its income and profits-tax return, 
in which it claimed personal service clas- 
sificatien, the petitioner made no de- 
duction from gross income on account 
of salary for services rendered by its 
principal stockholder and president, Ross. 
In the event that the Board finds that 
is not entitled to personal service 
during the taxable year, 
the petitioner makes the alternative con- 
tention that it is entitled to deduct from 
its gross income a reasonable salary for 
its president, who was chief executive 
and general manager. The petitioner is 
a close corporation operating under the 
laws of New York. Informal action of 
the directors of such corporation in that 
State is sufficient to create salary lia- 
bility. 

To bring itself within the statute pro- 
viding for the deductions here claimed, 
the petitioner must prove that it either 
paid the salary or incurred a liability 
for such payment In 1920. At the very 
beginning of the petitioner’s operations 
it was determined by informal corporate 
| action that Ross should have a drawing 
| account in the amount of $400 per week. 

It is alleged that the drawing account 


provided for Ross by the petitioner was | 


| not intended to represent and did no’ 
represent the full measure of his com- 


| pensation and that from the very first it 





Estates 


Proper Basis of Gain 
From Estate Is Value 
Upon Testator’s Death 


Majority of Board of Tax Ap- 
peals Rejects Contention 
Profit Should Be Figured 

From Cost to Decedent. 


APPEAL OF DoroTtHy PAYNE WHITNEY 
STRAIGHT, ExECUTRIx, ESTATE OF WIL- 
LARD STRAIGHT; BOARD OF TAx ApP- 
PEALS, No. 2548. 

The basis for the computation of 
or loss resulting from the sale of 
property of an estate by an executor 
is the value at the date of acquisi- 
tion by the executor, if that date is 
subsequent to March 1, 1913, as in 
the case of sale of property acquired 
by gift. 

The Board of Tax Appeals, in 
holding to this effect herein, reasoned 
that since an executor is a taxable 
person within the meaning of the 
revenue statutes, the gain to the 
estute must be computed on that 
basis and the tax computed and paid 
thereon. 

Ruling in the case of a decedent 
who acquired certain property subse- 
quent to March 1, 1913, passing upon 
his death to his executrix and sold 
by her, it was held that the basis for 
determining the gain or loss result- 
ing from the sale is the value of the 
property at the date of the decedent's 
death and not the cost to the dece- 
dent. 

The publication of the text of the 
decision in this case was begun in 
the issue of June 13, and is con- 
tinued as follows: 

No Federal estate tax was paid by pe- 
titioner as decedent died overseas in the 
military service of the United States 
zovernment and his estate was exempt 
from the Federal estate tax and no val- 
uation was made of the assets of the es- 
tate for estate tax purposes by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. 

During the fiscal year ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1919, the petitioner as said exe- 
cutrix, in-the proper liquidation of the 
estate sold these stocks for an aggregate 
amount of $2,639,287.96, said amount be- 
ing $480,777.96 in excess of the value of 


said stock as of the date of the de- | 


cedent’s death, and $224,309.36 in excess 
of the original cost to decedent. In de- 


was clearly understood, and the directors | 


of the petitioner all agreed that, for 
the taxable period here involved, Ross 
should receive all the net profits as his 
salary. 

Shortly after the close of the year 
1920, and prior to the closing of the 
petitioner’s books of account thereof, 
this understanding was carried out, and 
Ross was paid the amount of $25,438.80, 
as his compensation for personal services 
rendered during the year 1920. The 
necessary entries and adjustments were 
made on the books as of that year, 


Drawing Account Did Not 
Represent Full Salary 


That one of the several entries re- 
quired to complete the record was er- 
roneously dated in January, 1921, is not 
material, since all the accounting entries 
relating to the salary in question were 
adjustments of the petitioner’s books for 
1920. 

If the petitioner incurred a salary for 
Ross during the taxable year its liability 
therefor cannot be affected by accounting 
entries whether made in error or other- 
wise, as it is now well established that 
tax liability may not be determined by 
mere bookkeeping entries. In the light 
of all the evidence, and, upon the au- 
thority of the decisions of the courts and 
the Board, cited above, we are convinced 
that the petitioner incurred liability for 
a salary for Ross during the taxable 
period. 

Having decided that the petitioner in- 
curred liability for salary to Ross for 
services rendered in the year 1920, we 
must now determine the amount of such 
liability. The evidence discloses that 
Ross had drawn an average salary of 
$27,000 for three years preceding his or- 
ganization of the petitioner; that he was 
then generally known as a competent, 
successful and experienced advertising 
man; that other concerns were ready to 
employ him at a salary much higher than 
the amount here in controversy; and 
that the large earnings of the petitioner 
were due largely to his knowledge, abil- 
ity and industry. 


Salary of $400 Weekly 
Found to Be Reasonable 


All these averments may be admitted 
without in any way strengthening or af- 
fecting the claim of this petitioner. The 
salaries drawn by Ross from previous 
employers, or that may have been offered 
him during the taxable year, can hardly 
be regarded as fair measures of the value 
of his services to the petitioner. 

The reasonableness of salary for serv- 
ices rend-red relates more closely to the 
value of such services to the employer 
than to the competency or ability of the 
man employed. A man worth $75,000 


per year to one corporation may not be j 


worth half that amount to another en- 
gaged in a similar business, if the op- 
portunities for producing income are less 
by half or more. 

We are convinced that a liability to 
pay Ross a salary in the amount of $400 
a week was established by proper cor- 
porate action and that, in the circum- 
stances of this petitioner, such a salary 
was reasonable. In the light of all the 
evidence, we are of the opinion that the 
petitioner is entitled to deduct from 
gross income for the taxable year the 
amount of $400 per week from March 15 
to December 31, 1920, as salary for its 
president. 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice under Rule 5¢ 

June 7, 1927, 
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Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


DEPUCTIONS: Loss: Period: Sec. 204 (B), 1921 Act——Corporation which 


filed return for fiscal year 


ended 


August 31, 1921, and voluntarily 


echanged fts accounting period to calendar year basis and filed return for four 


months intervenin 
succeeding calend? 


may not deduct loss for such period from income of next 
year.—Dorsey Drug Co. v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.) 


—Yearly Index Page 1066, Col. 7 (Volume II.) 


PEDUCTIONS: Salaries: Drawing Account.—Amount authorized by cor- 

poration as drawing account for its president, held to be proper deduction 
from gross income as ordinary and necessary business expenses.—F. J. Ross 
Co., Inc. v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 1066, Col. 2 


(Volume II.) 


DEDUCTIONS: Sle of Plant: Vacating —Tax deduction as result of vacat- 
ing plant and machinery, incident tv sale of property, denied.—Crystal. 
Mills, Inc. v. United States (Court of Claims.)—Yearly Index Page 1066, Col. 


1 (Volume II.) 


ERSONAL SERVICE: Use of Capital—Fact that capital was income-pro- 
ducing factor, including payment of comparatively large salaries, hejd: To 
bar taxpayer from personal service classification.—F. J. Ross Co., Inc. v. 
Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 1066, Col. 2 (Volume II.) 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


[nternal Revenue. 


Se 


termining the deficiency involved in this 
appeal the Commissioner included said 
sum of $480,777.96 as taxable income. 

Opinion by Green: The facts in the 
case are not in dispute and compara- 
tively simple. Petitioner advances two 
contentions: (1) That “the law does 
not embrace as taxable gain inceme 
arising from a sale by an executrix such 
as here occurred because no basis for 
determining the gain is here provided 
for;” and (2) if any taxable gain re; 
sulted, ‘“‘the basis is the cost to the 
testator of the stock and the taxable 
gain the difference between such cost 
and the sale price received by the execu- 
trix,” 

The pertinent sections of the Revenue 
Act of 1918 are as follows: 

Sec. 219. (a) That the tax imposed 
by sections 210 and 211 shall apply to 
the income of estates or of any kind of 
property hold in trust, including: 

(1) Income received by estates of de- 
ceased persons during the period of ad- 
ministration or settlement of the es- 
tae; * ** 

(4). (b) The fiduciary shall be re- 
sponsible for making the return of in- 
come for the estate or trust for which 
he acts. The net income of the estate or 
trust shall be computed in the same 
manner and on the same basis as pro- 
vided in section 212. * * * 

(c) In cases under paragraph (1), 
(2), or (3) of subdivision (a) the tax 
shall be imposed upon the net income 
by the fiduciary. * * * In such eases the 
estate or trust shall, for the purpose of 
of the estate or trust and shall be paid 
the normal tax, be allowed the same 
credits as are allowed to single persons 
under section 216. 

Sec. 202. (a) That for the purpose of 
ascertaining the gain derived or loss 
sustained from the sale or other dispo- 
sition of property, real, personal, or 
mixed, the basis shall be— 

(1) In the case of property acquired 
before March 1, 1913, the fair market 
or value of such property as of that 
date; and 

(2) In the case of property acquired 
on or after that date, the cost thereof; 
or the inventory value, if the inventory 
is made in accordance with Section 203. 

Sec. 213. That for the purposes of 
this title (except as otherwise provided 
in section 233) the term “gross in- 
come’’— 

(a) Includes gains, profits and 
come derived from salaries, wages or 
compensation for personal service (in- 
cluding in the case of the President of 
the United States, the judges of the 
Supreme and inferior courts of the 
United States, and all other officers and 
employes, whether elected or appointed, 
of the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
or any political subdivision thereof, or 
the District of Columbia, the compen- 
sation received as such), of whatever 
kind and in whatever form paid, or from 
professions, vocations, trades,  busi- 
nesses, commerce, or sales, or dealings 
in property, whether real or personal, 
growing out of the ownership or use 
of or interest in such property; also 
from interest, rent, dividends, securi- 
ties or the transaction of any business 
carried on for gain or profit, or gains 
or profits and income derived from any 
source whatever. The amount of all 
such items shall be included in the gross 
income for the taxable year in which 
received by the taxpayer, unless, under 
methods of accounting permitted under 
subdivision (b) of section 212, any such 
amounts are to be properly accounted 
for as of a different period; but 

(b) Does not include the following 
items, which shall be exempt from tax- 
ation under this title: 

(3) The value of property acquired 
by gift, bequest, devise, or descent (but 
the income from such propery shall be 
included in gross income). 

Petitioner admits that an executrix is 
accountable generally for tax purposes 
for any income of the estate in her 
hands, but contends that in this par- 
ticular situation there is a hiatus in the 
law and no basis for determining tax- 
able gain is provided. This argument 
is predicted on the theory that since the 
executrix paid nothing for the property 
coming into her hands as executrix, 
there was no cost to the executrix and 
therefore there is no starting point for 
determining taxabl: gain. The Commis- 
sioner contends, on the other hand, that 
the estate is a separate taxable entity 
and that the “cost” of the stock to 
executrix, which is to be used as a basis, 


is the value of the stock as of the date | 


of death of decedent. 
The Revenue Act of 1918 clearly states 
that the income of estates shall be sub- 





in- | 








Decisions _ 
United States Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Published June 13, 1927, 


*Alfred Le Blanc, Petitioner, v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 1872. 

A stockholder of a corporation who, 
to protect and conserve his own business 
interests, enters into an agreement with 
an employe of the corporation that such 
employe shall receive the dividends upon 
his shares of stock so long as the em- 
ploye shall remain with the corporation, 
is entitled to deduct the amounts of the 
dividends paid to the employe as a busi- 
ness expense. 

*Appeal of Durfee Mineral Company, 

Docket No. 1133. 

The terms of a trust agreement, with 
a conveyance of property to the trustees 
named therein, held, to have created 
such an association as is subject to cor- 


poration income and profits taxes under 
the Revenue Act of 1918. 


Harnsberger’s Inc., Petitioner, v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 7053. 
Petitioner’s 

and expenses 

termined. 


T. S. Neal, 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 
9333. 


A corporation, 50 per cent of the stock 
of which petitioner owned, was not dur- 
ing the calendar year 1921 a personal 
service corporation and petitioner was 
not, therefore, entitled to deduct from his 
gross income any portion of an alleged 
operating loss sustained by the corpora- 
tion for that year, and the evidence fails 
to show that petitioner was entitled to 
a deduction from gross income of any 
loss as a result of prior indorsements by 
him of the corporation’s indebtedness 
represented by money borrowed. The 
evidence is, also, insufficient to show 
that during the year 1921 petitioner sus- 
tained losses on personal investments. 

A. H. Fell, Petitioner, v. Commissioner 

of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 2089. 


The petitioner acquired a one-fourth 
interest in an oil lease. Oil was not 
found in paying quantities, and the peti- 
tioner and his associates, within the tax- 
able eyar, withdrew from the premises, 
removed all of their tools and equipment 
therefrom, and did not again enter upon 
the land or assert any rights therein. 
Held, the oil lease rights were abandoned 
in the taxable year. 

The tools and equipment were sold and 
delivery made within the year, although 
the price to be paid was not arrived at 
and payment not made until subse- 
quently. Held, the enterprise was wound 


purchases, gross sales, 
for 1919 and 1920 de- 


Petitioner, v. Commis- 
Docket No. 


| up within the taxable year, and peti- 


tioner is entitled to a deductible loss of 

the amount contributed by him less his 

share of the salvage. 

Wagner-Taylor-Edson Company, Inc., 
(now Wagner-Taylor Company), peti- 
tioner, v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket No. 7079. 

The petitioner held to be not entitled 
to personal service classification for the 
year 1918. 

Louis Sakowitz, Petitioner, v. 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 
No. 10807. 

Commissioner committed error in in- 
cluding in the petitioner’s income for 
1920 the amount of $6,000 representing 
a bonus credited to him in 1920 upon the 
books of a corporation of which he was 
an officer and stockholder but not ac- 
tually received by him during the tax- 
able year. 


Commis- 
Docket 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Appeals 
as involving new principles and will be 
printed in full text in this or subsequent 
issues. Subscribers who are interested 
in any decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


ject to the income-tax provisions, and 
it therefore folows that petitioner, as 
executrix, should include such taxable 
gain as resulted from the sale of stocks 
during the taxable year in her return of 
income for the estate. 
To be continued in the issue of 
June 15 


Personal Services 


Deduction for Loss_ 
Between Accounting 


Periods Disallowed 


Board of Tax Appeals De- 
cides Corporation Cannot 
Credit Loss in Intervening 
Time to Succeeding Year. 


CoMMISSIONER OF 
Boarp OF Tax 


Dorsey DruG Co. Vv. 
INTERNAL REVENUE; 
APPEALs, No. 198113. 

A corporation which filed a return for 
the fiscal year ended August 31, 1921, 
and voluntarily changed its accounting 
period to a calendar year basis and filed 
a return for the four months interven- 
ing, may not dedtct a loss for such 
period from the income of the next suc- 
ceeding calendar year. 

The Board of Tax Appeals held to 
this effect herein, construing Section 
204(B) of the 1921 Revenue Act. 

Cc. B. Allison, for the petitioner and 
Joseph K. Moyer, for the Commissioner. 
Accounting Period Changed. 

The findings of fact and the opini#n 

follows: . 
Findings of Fact—The petitiongg’is a 

corporation, organized May 15, 192%), but 

transacted no business until September 

1, 1920. It filed an income-tax return 

for the 12-month period, September 1, 

1920, to August 31, 1921. By permission 

of the Commissioner, the petitioner later 

changed its accounting period to a cal- 
endar year basis and, in order to effect 
such change, filed a return for the period 

September 1 to December 31, 1921. For 

such period the petitioner reported a loss 

in the amount of $4,965.10. For the cal- 
endar year 1922 the net income of the 
petitioner amounted to $7,653.02. 

In computing its tax liability for the 
year 1922 the petitioner deducted from 
net income for that year the loss -re- 
ported for the period September 1 to 
December 31, 1921. The respondent has 
disallowed the deduction. : 

Sections of Law Quoted. 

Opinion by Mr. Smith: The only ques- 
tion to be decided is whether the peti- 
tioner is entitled, under section 204(b) 
of the Revenue Act of 1921, to deduct a 
loss for a preceding four-month period 
in computing taxable income for the cal- 
endar year 1922 when the petitioner was 
in existence for the whole preceding 
fiscal year and filed the return for. a 
fractional part thereof in effecting a 
change of accounting period voluntarily 
undertaken. Section 204(b) provides as 
follows: 

“If for any taxable year beginning 
after December 31, 1920, it appears upon 
the production of evidence satisfactéry 
to the Commissioner that any taxpayew 
has sustained a net loss, the unt 
thereof shall be deducted from ee 
income of the taxpayer for the siicceed- 
ing taxable year; and if such net loss is 


in excess of the net income for such suce 


ceeding taxable year, the amount of such 
excess shall_be allowed as a deduction 
in computing the net income for the next 
succeeding taxable year; the deduction 
in all cases to be made under regulations 
prescribed by the Commissioner with the 
approval of the Secretary.” 

Section 200 (1) of the same Act states 
that: 

“The term ‘taxable year’ means the 
calendar year, or the fiscal year ending 
during such calendar year, upon the 
basis of which the net income is com- 
puted under section 212 or section 213. 
The term ‘fiscal year’ means an account- 
ing period of 12 months ending on the 
last day of any month other than De- 
cember. The first taxable year, to he 
called the taxable year 1921, shall be 
the calendar year 1921 or any fiscal year 
ending during the calendar year 1921,” 

Decision Under 1918 Act Cited. - 

We have held in Tacoma Grocery Com- 
pany, 1 B. T. A. 1062, that a period oc- 
curring between two fiscal years, caused 
by a change in the accounting period, did 
not constitute a taxable year within the 
meaning of section 226 of the 1918 Act, 
and that the taxpayer could not, under 
section 204(b) of the Act, deduct a loss 
for the preceding fiscal year from the 
meome for the succeeding 11-month 
period. There, the petitioner -had vol- 
untarily changed its accounting period 
with the permission of the Commissioneg, 

We held in Arthur Walker & Come 
pany, Inc., 4 B. T. A. 151 (U. S. D. 
Index I, Page 1679), that where a tax- 
payer voluntarily changed itsgfccounting 
period from the fiscal year ending March 
31 and filed a return for the period April 
1, 1921, to February 28, 1922, no deduc- 
tion could be claimed thereon for a loss 
sustained over the preceding fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1921, under section 
204(b) of the Revenue Act of 1921. 

See also Leland Stave Co., 6 B. T. A, 
282 (U. S. D. Index II, Page 642). 

Distinctions Noted. 

In Carroll Chair Company, 1 B. T. A, 
38, which the petitioner has cited, it was 
held that where a corporation was or- 
ganized in November, 1921, and adopted 
a fiscal year ending on June 30 that the 
period ended June 30, 1922, was its first 
fiscal year. In that case the corporation 
was not in existence for the full fiscal 
year and the return included all income 
received by it for the 12-month period 
prior to the close of its fiscal year. It 
is obvious that a distinction must be 
made between the.case where a taxpayer 
is not in existence for the full fiscal or 
calendar year and a case where, by a vole 
untary change of accounting period, the 
return is made for only a fractional part 
of the full year of its existence. It is 
not shown whether the petitioner herein 
sustained a net loss or had a net gain 
over the entire 12-months’ period of the 
year ended December 31, 1921. The petie 
tioner cannot deduct a loss for a frace 
tional part of a year occasioned by a 
voluntary change of accounting period 
in computing taxable income for tie 
next succeeding year. ; 

Judgment will be entered for the pee 
spondent, s 

Jiine 8, 1927, 
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Petroleum Exports 
_ Of Colombia Expand 


~ In Trade Importance 


Shipments of 3,329,276 
Barrels to Foreign Mar- 
kets Recorded in First 


Quarter of 1927. 


Rapid development is being made in 
the Colombian oil industry, according 
to a statement of the Minerals Sec- 
tion, Department of Commerce, made 
public June 18. Shortage of labor and 
congestion of traffic, it is stated, are the 
principal factors with which the indus- 
try has to contend, it is stated. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

In July, 1926, the first shipment of 
crude oil was made from Colombia; 
now, not quite a year later, Colombia's 
contribution to world petroleum supplies 
is a large factor in making estimates of 
{ture world production. 

During the first four months of the 
current year exports totaled 3,329,276 
bans, most of which went to the 
United States, with smaller amounts for 
Canada, Cuba and South American coun- 
tries. April shipments were 793,120 bar- 
rels, slightly larger than those for 
March. 

On April 11 a shipment of 14,128 bar- 
rels to the Netherlands marked the be- 
ginning of crude exports from Cartagena 
to the continent of Europe, although 
consignments to Southampton, England, 
had begun in October. ‘ 

The first month’s exportation, in July, 
1926, amounted to 795,000 barrels, a 
larger amount than was shipped during 
any of the months immediately following. 

High point for monthly production 1s 
1,012,423 barrels in September, 1926, the 
subsequent figures fluctuating consider- 
ably, although up to that point the 1926 
months had shown a steady increase. A 
total production of 6,443,527 barrels was 
obtained in 1926, compared with 
1,006,708 in 1925 and 444,744 in 1924, and 
smaller amounts in preceding years. 

There is only one producing company, 
which is operating in the vicinity of Bar- 
yanca Bermeja and Infantas, Department 
of Santander, the central part of the 
country. Exploration continues in other 
sections, three being principally favored 
by general opinion—that near the coast 
of the Caribbean west of the Magdalena 
River, the Magdalena valley proper and 
the southeastern part of Colombia. 

The completion of the pipe line from 

arranca Bermeja to Cartagena Bay, 
Dosideret the largest single achieve- 
‘ment. of the petroleum industry in 
CalHybia during 1926, brings the upper 

“Magdalena valley closer to tidewater 
and encourages exploitation in that sec- 
tion. The construction of this line was 
commenced in March, 1925; it extends 
about 325 miles from Mamonal, near 
Cartagena, to the connecting line which 
runs to the Tropical company’s wells. 

The new line is made of 10-inch steel 
tubes and has a capacity, with all eight 
pumping stations going, of about 30,000 
barrels per day. It began to operate in 
May, 1926, and is now being enlarged by 
a “looping” system intended to give it a 
transportation capacity of about 50,000 
barrels in 24 hours. 

This additional capacity is supposed to 
become available in July of the current 
year. The usual difficulties of con- 
structing such a line were aggravated in 
this case by the necessity of cutting 
away tropical jungle growth. ; 

There is a shortage of labor in Co- 
lombia which considerably affects pe- 
troleum operations, both directly and 
indirectly through the resultant short- 
age of food and other supplies. Its ef- 
fect on agricultural development is con- 
sidered to be partly responsible for the 
present high cost of living. 

Some of the conservative newspapers 
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Petroleum 


are now advocating the admission of for- 
eign laborers, hitherto prohibited, in 
order to relieve industrial and_ living 
conditions brought about by the lack of 
workmen to keep up the work on the 
farms and in camps. 


One of the conspicuous problems of 
the petroleum industry at present is the 
congestion of traffic on the Magdalena 
River. It is reported that more than 
100,000 tons of import cargo are lying 
at different ports awaiting transporta- 
tion up the river, while many of the 
boats which have been aground during 
the first months of the year, and have 
just been released by the rising water, 


must go into dry dock for cleaning and | 


repairs. 

It is claimed that a year or more will 
elapse before the cargo now held can 
be delivered to its destinations. While 
this situation does not directly affect 
the’ transfer of oil, the suspension of 
incoming supplies adds to the other dif- 


ficulties of operation in the interior of | 


the country. 


The industry was also held up for a 
time at the beginning of 1927 by a dis- 
astrous fire at Girardot, where the de- 
struction of oil tanks aggravated the 
gasoline shortage already prevailing at 
Bogota. 





Special Auto Agent 


For Europe Named 





Trade Commissioner H. H. 
Kelly Appointed to Repre- 
sent Commerce Depart- 
ment. 


Acting Director O. P. Hopkins, of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, on June 13, announced the promo- 
tion of Trade Commissioner H. H. Kelly 
of Braddock, Pa., to be special automo- 
bile trade commissioner for Europe. 

The full text of the Bureau’s an- 
nouncement follows: 


Mr. Kelly has been in the Paris office 
of the Department of Commerce for 
more than two years, devoting his time 
almost exclusively to the automotive 
trade. He is president of the American 
Automotive Club of Paris, which com- 
prises in its membership, European rep- 
resentatives of 30 leading American com- 
panies in the automobile and allied in- 
dustries. Before entering the field serv- 
ice of the department he was Assistant 
Chief of the Automotive Division at 
Washington. 


Whole of Europe Is Territory. ' 

Trade Commissioner Kelly will con- 
tinue to make his headquarters in Paris 
but he will now cover the entire Euro- 
pean territory. Although Europe is the 
greatest competitive area in automotive 
products it is also the most important 
export region for American passenger 
ears, trucks and busses. 

In 1926 United States shipments of 
these items, together with parts, etc., 
reached a value of more than $74,000,000 
—a three-fold increase over a period of 
five years. It is expected that this ex- 
pansion of export trade in automotoive 
products will be even more marked dur- 
ing the next few years as economic con- 
ditions in Europe continue to improve. 

The appointment of an automotive 
trade commissioner for Europe is part 
of the expansion program for the for- 
eign service of the Commerce Depart- 
ment authorized by the last Congress. 





India Proposes to Remove 
Import Duty on Machines 


The Government of India has proposed 
the removal of the import duty on tex- 
tile machinery for a period of three 
years, according to a cablegram received 
in the Department of Commerce from 
the Assistant Trade Commissioner at 
Calcutta, Joseph B. Fitzgerald. 





Receipts of Cottonseed At Mills Total 
6,265,847 Tons in 10 Months Ended May 31 


Preliminary Statistics on Manufactures and Stocks Given 
by Bureau of the Census. 





Cottonseed received at mills from 
August’@y 1926, to May 31, 1927, 
amounted to 6,265,847 tons compared to 
5,484,681 tons for the corresponding pe- 
riod of the previous year. Increases also 
were shown in seed crushed and on hand 
at the mills, according to a preliminary 
report of the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, made public 


on June 13. : 
The full text of the Bureau’s state- 


ment follows: 


Cottonseed received at mills for the 
period of August 1, 1926, to May 31, 
1927, 6,265,847 tons; same period year 
previous, 5,484,681 tons; this includes 
seed destroyed at mills but not 23,249 
tons and 32,276 tons on hand August 1, 
nor 87,605 tons and 144,510 tons re- 


| shipped for 1927 and 1926, respectively. 


| Crushed, 


same period, 1927, 6,108,554 
tons; 1926, 5,451,173 tons. On hand at 
mills May 31, 1927, 173,435 tons; 1926, 


| 56,650 tons. 
Cottonseed Products Manufactured and On Hand: 


Produced Aug. 1 On hand 


Item Season to May 31 May 31 
Crude oil ....0..cscccccececescceteccces 1926-7 1,826,909,116 *73,030,905 
(pounds) ...eeeeeeeee cece ee eeeeeeeeees 1925-6 1,583,942,335 29,436,869 
MESA BMNERD 55.6000 sh sce ccciaeececenseness 1926-7  1,553,448,390 4507,644,412 
(pounds) ....sseeee eee ee eee er eeeeeeees 1925-6 1,311,968,829 259,202,788 
Cake and meal .....-.ceeeeeeeceeeeerene 1926-7 2,740,437 149,467 
(CONS) occa scccccccescccroccscsoccces 1925-6 2,549,115 285,307 
PEW) ipsa yds sds aes e's Heldre enevuewee 1926-7 1,800,255 219,784 
GHONB) oc dos scccccconcesccscecensseces 1925-6 1,518,336 143,023 
Linters (TUNNING ...-. 6+ eee eee eee ee eens 1926-7 1,018,803 122,094 
BOIGB) suns 04 0 oberon aie ow eecertedeees 1925-6 1,028,008 147,915 
Wh BBOE ccccesssrscaercegesssessovenss 1926-7 99,071 21.479 
(500- Ib. bales) «1... cece eee eeeerreeees 1925-6 101,240 18,785 
Grabbots, motes, etc. ......-eeseeeeveeecs 1926-7 36,917 5,739 
(500-ib. bales) ........-ccecceersecece 1925-6 41.350 12,243 


* Includes 3,532,157 and 15,366,187 pounds heid by refining and manufacturing 
establishments and 2,972,229 and 15,984,080 pounds in transit to refiners and con- 
sumers August 1, 1926, and May 31, 1927, respectively. 

_ * Includes 2,376,183 and 8,190,483 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, and 
warehousemen at places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments 


and 


2,702,114 and 12,824,196 pounds in transit to manufacturers of lard substitute, 


oleomargarine, soap, etc., August 1, 1926, and May 31, 1927, respectively. 
Produced from 1,711,445,331 pounds erude oil. 
Exports of Cottonseed Products tor Nine Months Ending April 30: 


Item 


Pi ernce, PS hi 2 die cosa aia 9-a'h Guat ARiasaed SAA ALAR 
tefined, pounds 


core eee ccceeeEFeseaneereeeseersestece 


Cake and meal, tons 
Linters, running bales ..... 


1927 
26,632,215 


16,190,078 


1926 
34,742,099 
20,061,714 


438,272 819,424 
210,631 
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Volume of Retail Sales Shrinks 





With American Servicitzg Appliances 





Exports in 1926 Over $6,800,000; Operation of Auto- 
mobiles Made Less Expensive Through Service. 


American automobile servicing ap- 
pliances are being introduced to prae- 
tically all motoring countries of the 
world, with consequent improvement in 
their motoring conditions, according to 
a bulletin on foreign markets for auto- 
mobile servicing appliances (Trade In- 
formation Bulletin No. 482) just issued 
by the Department of Commerce. It was 
compiled by G. E. Haynes of the Auto- 
motive Division from reports of oversea 
representatives of the Department of 
Commerce and State. 

With good service stations, the bulletin 
points out, the operation of motor vehi- 
cles is made efficiently and relatively in- 
expensive and available for a wider 
range of ownership for both commercial 
and pleasure purposes, 

The issuance of the bulletin was ac- 
companied by the following statement: 

The increasing use of American serv- 
icing appliances is bringing about a no- 
ticeable improvement in motoring condi- 
tions abroad. The superiority of Ameri- 
can equipment, the bulletin states, is 
universally recognized and only the price 
factor enables European manufacturers 
to compete successfully with ours. 


Export Trade Gains. 


United States export trade in auto- 
mobile appliances has gained strikingly 
in recent years, the report points out. 
Unfortunately, statistics of such items as 
battery-charging apparatus, electric mo- 
tors, portable electric tools and air com- 
pressors intended for the automobile 
trade cannot be separated from those 
items designed for other industrial pur- 
poses. However, the exports of those 
items of service apparatus peculiar to the 


increased almost sSix- 
the first year that they 
classified, rising from 


automobile have 
fold since 1923, 
were separately 
something over 
in 1926. 

Fully one-half 
in use in Latin 
Asia, Australia 


of the service appliances 
American countries, in 
and New Zealand, the 
report shows, is Of American origin. In 
many countries the proportion is over 
90 per cent. Western Europe is naturally 
our most competitive market, but ewven 
here the American product is steadily 
gaining ground. 
Battery-Charging Facilities. 
The increase im battery-charging fa- 


$1,000,000 to $6,800,000 


( 
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Motor Industry 








1927, by Federal Reserve districts compared with that of the same month a year 
compiled and reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Motoring in All Countries Aided 


France Progresses 
In Revision of Tariff 


Karly Passage of Bill Favored 
in Order to Resume Com- 





mercial Treaty Negotia- 


| : 
tions. 





The Department of Commerce an- 
nounced, om June 13, receipt of advices 
from the office of the Commercial At- 
tache in Paris, reporting progress in 
French tariff revision. It is stated that 
the French Government appears to favor 
early passage of the tariff measure, 
which already has been reported to the 
Chamber of Deputies and referred back 


cilities throughout the world in recent! to the Customs Committee for further 


years is striking, it is disclosed. Prac- 
tically every large city nw has ample 
battery service facilities and these are 
rapidly being extended to the outlying 
districts. This is a radical change from 
the conditions prevalent afew years ago 
when American cars without magneto 
equipment could hardly be sold abroad 
for lack of these facilities, 
Portable drills, small garage 
reamers and tire-repair outfits are wsed 
abroad wherever service facilities are 
available. In the case of such appli- 
ances as air compressors and electric tools 


of various kinds this situation does not 
obtain, however. Foreign wages are 
much lower than in the United States 


and the foreigm auto-mechanic has not 
yet reached the level of efficiency which 
prevails in this country. Foreign serv- 
i¢e-station Managers, as a result, are 
reluctant to install expensive and compli- 
cated machinery wonder present labor con- 
ditions, 





Leaves Announced 


Sample Books of Cloth 


In Foreign Service | Pay 50 Per Cent Dusty 


List Made Public to Allow Inter- 
views on Conditions in Coun- 
tries Abroad. 


Members of the Foreign Service of the 
Departments of State and Commerce 
who have returned or are about to re- 
turn for leaves in the United States and 
who may be interviewed respecting con- 
ditions in their respective districts abroad 
are listed by the State Department, in 
a statement just made public. 

American consular officers whose ad- 
dresses are given below are now on leave: 

Lawrence P. Briggs, Nuevitas, Cuba, 
care of Judge Ira W. Jayne, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Hiram A. Boucher, Dublin, Irish Free 
State, care of Grant Portland Hotel, 1025 
Sixth Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Alfred T. Burri, Barranquilla, Colom- 
bia, Department of State, Washington, 
D. C. 

Nathaniel P. Davis, Pernambuco, Bra- 
zil, 58 Mercer Street, Princeton, N. J. 

Haskell H. Dick, Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

Edward A. Dow, Rotterdam, Nether- 
lands, 429 North 39th Street, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Otis A. Glazebrook, Nice, France, 
Bankers’ Trust Co., Forty-second Street 
and Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Maxwell M. MUHamilton, Shanghai, 
China, care of Fisher Flouring Mills, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Charles M. Hathaway, Dublin, Irish 
Free State, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The following members of the foreign 
service of the Department of Commerce 
will return to the United States on the 
dates indicated, and may be reached 
through the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce after the date noted: 

O. M. Butler, Trade Commissioner, 
Manila, July 1. 

G. C, Howard, 
Shanghai, June 20. 

M. McLean, Clerk, Santiago, early 
July. 

D. P. Miller, Assistant Commercial 
Attache, Berlin, after June 30. 

Gilbert Redfern, Clerk, Bucharest, 
after July 28, 

E. A. Selfridge, Trade Commissioner, 


Trade Commissioner, 


in 


$7,596 } Tokyo, July 28, 





Protest Against Classification 
Overruled In Absence of 
Evidence. 


New York, June 13.—In a decision 
just announced, affirming the collector’s 
assessment on imported sample books 
of wool cloth, emtered by Alfred Decker 
& Cohn, of Chicago, Judge Brown, of 
the United States Customs Court, wrote: 

“The appraiser states in his weport 
that the merehandise in question consists 
of sample books of wool cloth, Duty was 
assessed at 50 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 1119, Act of 1922, The plain- 
tiffs claim that the merchandise is duti- 
able at 25 per cent ad valorem wuznnder 
paragraph 1310 as books. 

“At the trial of these cases the 
tests were submitted without 
troduction of amy evidence in 
of the claims made and on the facts dis- 
closed upon the official record the de- 


cision of the collector is affirmed im each 
case, 

“Judgment is rendered in favor of the 
Government, Overruling the protests in 
all respects.” 

(Protests Nos. 94669-G-74476, etc.) 


pro- 
the 





Natural Grasses Allowed 
To Enter Country Duty Free 


New York, June 13—Imported Rus- 
cus and other matural grasses, leawes or 
plants are duty free under parageraphs 
1582 or 1622 of the tariff act of 1922 
according to a decision by the Wnited 
States Customs 


tests of the Owe Gnatt Company. The 


atcion of the collector in imposing duty | 


at 60 per cent ad valorem is set aside. | 
(Protests Nos. 81208-G-35236, etc.) 
Sustaining a protest of Oscar Leist- 


ner, of Chicago, Judge McClelland finds 
that certain iamported wood 
taxed on entry 
cent ad valorem, should have beem taxed 
at but 85 per cent ad valorem. under 
paragraph 409, act of 1922, (BP rotest 
No, 204712-G-7 4455.) 


Court, sustaining: pro- | 


baskets, | 
at the rate of 45 per} 


in- | 
support | 


study. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

The customs committee of the French 
Chamber of Deputies, having completed 
its study of the general provisions and 
of the rates of the proposed tariff revi- 


tools, | sion, and having made a number of 


amendments in both, has reported the 
results to the Chamber of Deputies. The 
Chamber has approved the amended gen- 
eral regulations, with some _ further 
changes of no very great importance, but 
has referred the schedule of proposed 
rates back to the committee for further 


study. 


Early Passage Favored. 


Among the general regulations for the 
| applicatiom of the tariff which have been 
| approved by the Chamber of Deputies 
are: The xegulation providing for a pe- 
riodic tariff revision, that defining the 
basis for ad valorem duties more clearly, 
and those dealing with temporary duty- 
free admission, trade relations with the 
French colonies, and the provision for 
the assessment of duties on the gross 
weight when the rates of the minimum 
tariff do mot exceed 1.50 francs per kilo. 


The customs committee of the Cham- 
ber recomamended, as a result of its 
initial sturdy of the proposed rates, a 
number of slight increases over the rates 
of the origrinal proposal, and a few reduc- 
tions. It is expected that the further 
study now being made by this committee 
will result in further changes. 

The French Government seems to fa- 
vor early passage of the bill in order 
toresume the commercial] treaty negotia- 
tions that have been practically sus- 
pended. There is some question, how- 
ever, whether the time remaining be- 
fore the Summer recess, expected about 
July 14, will be sufficient for the com- 
plete adoption and enactment of the tar- 
iff revision. 


Germam Coal Production 
Is Shown Declining 


Advices to the Department of Com- 
merce from Trade Commissioner Wil- 
liam T. Daugherty, Berlin, made public 
June 13, that German coal production 
and sales are showing a decline. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

The coal industry in Germany regis- 
ters decliming production and sales as a 
result of the speedily recovered British 
coal industry which is vigorously com- 
peting im export markets and even sell- 
ing beyomd German Coastal Districts. 
The Ruhr mines are forced to reduce 


for the first time since the outbreak 
of the British coal strike last year. 
Stocks are mounting with 1,700,000 


metric toms at Ruhr pitheads now. 





Colom bia Lowers Duty 
On Essential Foodstuffs 





Colombian import duties on essential 
foodstuffs have been decreased by a re- 
cent decree, according to a cablegram 
from Commercial Attache William Boaz 
at Bogota, made public June 13 by the 
Department of Commerce. This decree 


was signed by the Colombian Executiv: 





on June 7, but details are not yet avail- 
jable, it is stated, 





| 

















| Memorial Day Observance 


Decreases Output of Coal 





The observance of Memorial Day, May 
30, caused a sharp decrease in produc- 
tion of bituminous coal during the week 
ended June 4, according to the weekly 
statement of the Bureau of Mines 
June 11. The total output is estimated 
at 7,372,000 net tons, or 1,104,000 less 
than that of the preceding full-time 
week. 

Production on Memorial Day itself was 


equivalent to about four-tenths of that | 


on the preceding Monday. Allowing for 
the holiday the rate per working day, in- 
dicated by the heavy black line in the 
diagram above, shows little change over 
other recent weeks. 

The production of anthracite for the 
week ended June 4 is’ estimated at 
1,572,000 net tons, the lowest in any 
week since April 2. In comparison with 
the preceding week, this was a decrease 
of 272,000 tons, or 14.8 per cent. Ob- 
servances of Memorial Day, May 30, was 
the principal cause of the decline. 


The cumulative production from Jan- | 


uary 1 to June 4 is now 36,719,000 tons, 
nearly 27 per cent higher than in the 
corresponding period of 1926. 


The production of beehive coke for the 


week ended June 4 is estimated at 149,- 
000 net tons, an increase of 24,000 tons, 
an increase of 24,000 tons, or 19.2 per 


cent, when compared with output in the | 


preceding week. 
The cumulative production from Jan- 
uary 1 to June 4 amounts to 3,940,000 


tons, 34 per cent less than during the | 


corresponding period of 1926. 


Cotton Goods Output 
Continues to Decline 
Industry in United Kingdom 


and Italy Adopts Measures 
to Bolster Market. 


The condition in the cotton goods mar- 


kets of the United Kingdom and Italy | 


are showing little strength according to 


information received by the Bureau of | 
and Domestic Commerce, De- | 


Foreign 
partment of Commerce. 

The full text of the 
statement covering the 
follows: 


Italy—To s.imulate declining produc- 
tion the Confederation of Industries has 
advised members that wage reductions 
are inevitable if production costs are to 
be put on a competitive basis, and 500,- 
000 textile workers have accepted a 10 


Department’s 


per cent cut, effective June 1, while 
other industries are planning similar 
action. 


Lower Living Costs Promised. 

Workers are being promised more 
work and lower living costs to com- 
pensate for their present sacrifices, but 
unless these promises are fulfilled much 
dissatisfaction will result. The situa- 
tion of the textile industries continues 
difficult. 

Rayon production is being maintained 
by good export demand, but all other 
branches of the textile industry are 
largely on part time. The outlook for 
the future is generally unfavorable 
pending a further reduction in costs. 
(Commercial Attache H. C. MacLean, 
Rome, June 4) 


The Agenzia Economica of Rome re- 
ports that the depression in the Italian 
cotton 
during March. While the part-time 
schedule introduced in December has not 
been increased, it has been extended to 
a greater number of mills. 


Exporters report increasing difficulties 
in making collections from foreign pur- 
chasers who are asking for heavy price 
cuts on goods already contracted for as 
the lira rises. Manufacturers find them- 
selves in many cases obliged to comply 
with the demands of their clients in order 
not to lose their export markets entirely. 
(E. Humes, office of commercial attache, 
Rome, May 11.) 


Falling Prices Curtail Sales. 
Reports from the trade state that no 
improvement is shown. in the situation 
of Italian cotton manufacturers. Sales 


on the domestic market have been cur- | 


tailed owing to falling prices. Retail 
dealers are exercising extreme caution in 
buying and are purchasing only a limited 
range of goods which they know to be 
readily marketable and on which the 
risks of an accumulation of stocks is 
negligible. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers are 
forced to sell in order to meet their 
obligations, and, as they fear that any 
further accumulation of stocks will prove 
disastrous, price cutting is the order of 
the day. Foreign competition, particu- 
larly British and German, is being 
sharplyefelt on the home market, and 
with the increased exchange value of the 
lira Italian manufacturers are finding it 
dificult to maintain their position on 
foreign markets. (E. Humes, office of 
commercial attache, Rome, May 18.) 

Decrease in Production Recommended. 

United Kingdon. The American Cotton 
Yarn Association (an association of Brit- 
ish spinners using American yarns), 
recommended a further curtailment in 
production of 5 per cent on certain 
counts of yarns for which demand is 
slack, effective May 23. This reduction 
is in addition to the stoppage during 
Easter week and the restriction by 25 
per cent of the output of yarns under 
42s, beginning April 25. 

Cloth prices have increased in line with 
raw-cotton values. The advance in 
prices has reduced the cloth turnover, but, 
inquiry is gradually expanding. Indian 
demand for light-weight cloths is in- 
creasing. 

There have been some inquiries from 
China at low prices, but trade continues 
difficult. Demand from the Near East 
and South America is improving. Yarn 
export trade is proving difficult as most 
offers are too low. (Commercial Attache 
William L, Cooper, London, June 3. ) 


two countries | 


industry became more marked | 


Tariff Values Fixed 


In Reappraisements 
On Various Products 


Decisions Are Announced by 
United States Customs 
Court at New 
York. 


| New York, June 3.—The United 
States Customs Court has just an- 
nounced decisions in a number of re- 
| appraisement proceedings, involving 
questions of duty valuations. These de- 
cisions cover the following classes of 
imports: Toilet water, imported from 
Hamburg by the Globe Shipping Cog 
sardines, imported from Stavanger, Nor- 
way, by the McCord Brady Company; 
silk shawls, imported from Como, Italy, 
by the Harris-Emery Company, of Des 
Moines; Rockingham ware, imported 
from Burslem, England, by the Omaha 
Crockery Company; bottle caps, imported 
from Koln, Germany, by the Titan Ship- 
ping Company; paper hangings, imported 
from Strasbourg, France, by R. F. 
Downing Company; Japanese mushrooms, 
etc., imported from Yokohama, Japan, 
by Kwong Lee Chong & Co, of San 
Francisco; cotton cloth, imported from 
Roth-Kosteletz, Czechoslovakia, by the 
Wright & Graham Company; decorated 
china bowls and other Chinese merchan- 
dise, imported from Hongkong by Wm. 
A. Brown & Co.; Chinese stem ginger, 
imported from Hongkong by R. Wy 
Delaphena & Co.; decorated chinaware, 
| imported from Unterweissbach, Germany, 
by the Globe Shipping Company; sill 
fabrics, imported from London by the 
State Forwarding & Shipping Co.; 
Chinese embroidered silk articles, im- 
ported from Hongkong by William A. 
Brown & (Co.; cheese, imported from 
Palermo, Italy, by Wm. A. Bird, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; and embroidered handker- 
chiefs, imported from Plauen, Germany, 
| by the New York Merchandise Company. 








World Trade Shown 
| Generally Improved 


23 Principal Countries Re- 
port Improvement for 
First Quarter. 


Twenty-three principle commercial 
countries of the world recorded a total 
trade, imports and_ exports combined, 
almost the same during the first quar- 
ter of 1927 as during the first quarter 
of 1926, expxorts declining 1.9 per cent 
and imports increasing only 0.3 per cent, 
the Department of Commerce has just 
announced in statistical tables, 

The exports of the same countries 
exclusive of the United States decreased 
4.0 per cent, while their imports in- 
creased 4.2 per cent. Both the imports 
and the exports of the 23 countries com- 
bined increased considerably in March 
of each year over the figures for Janu- 
ary and February. The only instances 
of a decline between January and 
March, 1927, in the trade of individual 
countries were very slight decreases in 
the exports of the United States, France, 
and Finland, and in the imports of the 
United Kingdom, Germany, and the 
| Philippines. The most striking changes 
in the trade of individual countries in 
the first quarter of 1927 as compared 
with the first quarter of 1926 were the 
increase in Germany’s imports by 61 
per cent and in Poland’s imports by 107 
per cent, 

Following is a table giving the for- 
eign trade of 23 principal countries for 
the first quarters of 1926 and 1927 in 
millions of dollars: 

Exports—Total, United States, and 
excluding United States, respectively : 











1926 
| January ...... 1,876.6 3968 1,481.8 
February ..... 1,891.8 3529 1,538.9 
MALON |v s cae 2,080.5 3744 1,706.1 
| Jan.-March - 5,851.0 12141 4,727.8 
1927 
| January ...... 1,859.3 4200 1,439.3 
| February ..... 1,800.0 372.7 1,427.3 
MRA. icss » 2,080.8 4088 1,671.9 
Jan.-March ... 5,740.2 1,201.5 4,538.6 
Imports—Total, United States, and 


excluding United States, repespectively: 


| 1926 

| January ...... 2,164.2 4168 1,747.5 

February ..... 2,033. 387.3 1,645.8 
March ........ 2,286.4 4429 1,843.5 

Jan. March ... 6,483.7 1,247.0 5,286.7 

| Sanuary ...... 2,156.0 357.0 1,799.0 
February ..... 2,017.9 3109 1,706.9 
March ........ 2,329. 3793 1,950.2 
Jan.-March ... 6,503.3 1,047.2 5,456.2 





| Duty on Golf Hose 
| Affirmed on Appeal 


Customs Court Finds for Levy 
of 45 Cents a Pound and 50 
Per Cent Ad Valorem. 


| New York, June 13.—The Government 

| won before the United States Customs 
Court here today on the tariff classifica- 
tion of woolen golf hose. 

This hose, imported by Wilson 
Brothers, of Chicago, was taxed at 45 
cents a pound and 50 per cent ad valorem 
under Paragraph 1114, Tariff Act of 
1922, as hose or half hose wholly or in 
chief value of wool, valued at more than 
$1.75 a dozen pairs. In challenging this 
classification, the importers contended 
for duty at 30 per cent ad valorem under 
Paragraph 1402 as equipment for use in 
connection with golf balls in exer¢ise or 
play. 

Judge Brown found the collector’s as 
sessment was correct. 

(Protest No. 69023-G-68713.) 
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Boylan Patent 


Ore Pulp Is Found Not 


Decision Rendered 


By Appellate Court 


Combination of Prior Classi- 
fiers Held Not to Be Enti- 
tled to Broad Construction. 


CHARLES E. Woop, DEFENDANT-APPEL- 
LANT, V. SAMUEL H. BoyLAN AND ORE 
RECLAMATION Co., PLAINTIFFS-APPEL- 
LEES;: Circuit Court oF APPEALS, 
E1GnHr7a Circuit, No. 7538. 

Boylan patent, 1326908, was found to 
be for a narrow improvement in the old | 
art of separating or “classifying” ore 
pulp or sludge, and because of its narrow 
scope it was held not to be infringed. 

Arthur C. Brown (V. J. Bowersock 
and E. B. Morgan on the brief) for ap- | 
pellant. 

Al. F. Williams (G. W. Earnshaw and 
Don H. Ellman on the brief) for appel- 
lees. 

The Circuit Court (Stone, Van Valken- 
burgh, C. J.,and Trieber, D. J.,) rendered 
its opinion by Judge Stone, as follows: 

This is an appeal from a decree de- | 
claring infringement of a patent. 

The patent in suit is No, 1326908, is- 
sued to Samuel H. Boylan on January 6, 
1920. Appellant made a device in ac- 
cordance with a patent No. 1484695, is- 
sued to Charles E. Wood on February | 
26. 1924. The master narrowly con- 
fined the claims of the Boylan patent 
and, as thus construed, found no in- 
fringement of that patent. Upon re- 
view, the court heard further evidence 
and, somewhat broadening the construc- 
tion of the Bovlan, found infringement 
thereof. . 

Estoppel, pleaded in the answer, is 
waived here. The validity of the Boylan 
patent is conceded. The contest is over 
the construction to be given to the claims 
of the Boylan patent. If the master is 
correct in his conception of the scope 
of that patent, there is no infringement. 
If the court is right in his conception 
thereof, there is infringement. 


Masters Report Quoted 
On Purpose of Device 


The device purposed to separate 
pieces or particles of crushed zine and 
lead « ore bearing rock from a mass 
(called “pulp”) carried by water so that 
those of a similar size wil be retained 
and thus classified. This is accomplished 
by placing the device in the path of a 
stream of water carrying the crushed 
ore so that the action of the water as 
it passes within and out of the device 
deposits therein pieces of the desired 
size, carrying the remainder beyond. 
The device is a suspended inverted metal 
cone with an outlet at the bottom con- 
trolled by a valve which is operated au- | 
tomatically by the weight of the con- 
tents. A clear statement of this pur- 
pose and its place in the process of 
separating ore from waste is contained 
in the report of the master and is as 
follows: 

“The fundamental purpose of lead and 
zine mills is to separate the lead and 
zine mineral from the barren rock or 
waste. To do this, the mineral bearing 
earth, called ore, passed through 
crushers and rolls until broken fine 
enough to pass through a screen of a} 
certain size. It is then put on jigs which 
separate or classify the solid particles 
according to their specific gravity by 
pulsating water through the stream of | 
pulp. This action causes the heavy | 
minerals or lead and zinc to settle into 
a compartment from which they are 
drawn off, while the lighter particles or 
waste rock is carried off at the top. 
The jigs are arranged successively, the 
first or rougher jig, making a concen- | 
trate of the lead and zine mixed with 
some waste rock, and a tailing product 
supposedly free from mineral which goes | 
to waste pile. The concentrate goes to 
another jig called the cleaner jig, which 
in turn produces the lead and zinc min- | 
erals tree from waste material and a 
tailing product carrying more or less 
mineral. The tailing is ground finer to 
free the mineral from the waste and 
goes toa third jig which makes clean 
concentrate, and tailings still carrying 
some mineral. These tailings are then 
ground still finer and placed on con- 
centrating tables. These tables are ma- 
chines designed to concentrate finer ma- 
terial than is practical to handle on the 
jigs. They produce clean concentrate 
and tailings which go to the waste pile. 

Im some mills the very fine slimes are 
removed at various stages in the process 
and _ treated with the oil flotations 
process. This process is particularly 
adapted to handle finer sizes than either | 
the jigs or tables. 

Process of Mixing Ore 


In Formation of Pulp 
In this process the ore is mixed with 

a considerable quantity of water and 

forms a pulp of water, mineral and 

waste and particles of sizes varying 

from impalpable dust called slime, to the 

largest size that will pas through the | 
sereen. The large amount of water and 
the extreme fine particles in this pulp 
are determined to some of the opera- 
tions inthemill. A means of separting 
this fine material and the volume of | 
water from the main portion of the ma- 

terial to be treated on the various ma- | 
chimes was needed. Originally sereens | 
of various kinds were used, as also were 
boxes provided with an opening in the 
bottom and an overflow spout at the 
top, into which the pulp was delivered. 
The coarser particles would settle and 
be drawn off with some water through 
the opening in the bottom, while the re- 
mainder of the water weuld overflow at 
the top carrying with it fine particles 
which would not settle. The sereens | 
were expensive .» keep up and inefficient 
in separating the very fine sizes. The 
settling boxs were inefficient in remov- 
ing al] the water. For this purpose 
automatic cones found their field of use. 
They are used ahead of the jigs and also 
at the end of the jigs or any place where | 





is 


is 





|} in which 


j}a bed of 


j : 
| material 


| this 
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Separaters 


it is desired to separate the coarser 
sized sand or mineral from the finer 
sized and the greater part of the water. 

Machines of this type operate on the 
physical principle that the rate at which 
any particle will settle in water depends 
on its size and specific gravity, the 
coarser it is and the greater its specific 
gravity, the faster it will settle. For 
this purpose, only the size need be 
considered. These machines all have a 
cone or hopper which forms a receptacle 
this settling takes place. 
When the pulp is delivered into this 
receptacle, the coarser particles settle 
quickly and the finer particles, which do 
not settle so quickly, overflow with the 
water through the space provided. If the 
discharge of the coarser particles is re- 
stricted, it is readily seen that they will 


| build up a bed in the bottom of the re- 
| ceptacle, thus increasing the weight of 


the total contents. If mechanism is 
appplied to regulate the weight of the 


contents of this receptacle, it can be 


| readily seen that this will regulate the 
| depth of the coarser particles, This bed 
| prevents the water from escaping with 
| the coarser 
| degree, thus delivering this product al- 
| most 


material to a very large 


entirely dewatered. When 


a shallow crater is left above it, the 
water introduced causes more violent 
agitation and overflows more quickly, 
thus carrying out coarser sand than if 
the sand bed was more shallow and the 
crater deeper. 


Uniforme Separation 


a 


Is Purpose Accom plished 


Automatic maintenance of the relation 


between crater and bed will produce a | 
| uniform separation of the said particles 
| according to their size, and this, together 
| with the dewatering of the ore, is the 


purpose accomplished by such machines 
as plaintiff’s and defendant’s, 

The master has well described the de- 
vice of plaintiff and its operation 
follows: 


as 


“It consists of either a cone, or oblong {| *”. : L 
| plicant’s apparatus is characterized by 


inverted pyramid suspended from a sin- 
gle goint by four rods anchored to the 
cone by rings. 
at the upper end to a single fulcrum 
lever. From the long end of this lever 
there extends a bar diagonally downward 
to the bottom of the cone, which bar in- 
directly actuates a valve at the bottom 
of the cone or hopper. Further out 
on the long end of the lever is suspended 
a bucket into which is thrown iron or 


| other heavy material, thus serving as a 
| counter balance weight to the cone filled 


with water and mineral bearing earth.” 
“The ore mixed with water, is intro- 
duced at the -op of the cone. The coarser 
particles settle to the bottom and form 
a depth determined vy the 
amount of ccunter balance weight. 


“The finer particles overflow with the | 


water. When the weight in the cone be- 
comes great enough, it descends, thus 
raising the counter balance weight at 
the end of the lever and opening the 
valve. This permits the heavier and 


coarse materials to escape through the 
| valve while the water carrying the finer 
| particles of the mineral escapes through 


an outlet opening near the top of the 
cone. The size of the particles of mineral 


in its turn is regulated by the amount 
of the material in the bottom of the 


cone, Which latter amount is in turn 


| regulated by the counter balance weight. 


Should the material escape too rapidly 
through the valve, the cone becomes 


valve automatically closes until the level 
of material in the cone 


| sired height. 


“In this way, there is produced an 
automatic regulation of the level of the 
in the cone, the volume of 
water in the cone and the size of the 
mineral particles escaping with the 


| water.”” 


The court thought that there was in- 
frngement because the changes in de- 
fendant’s device were mere mechanical 
equivalents. Whether those differences 
were mere mechanical equivalents or 
were not, is the question of solution on 
this appeal. 

lo answer that question it is neces- 
sary successively to determine three 
matters: The scope of plaintifi’s patent; 
the differences in the two devices, and 
the character, to equivalence, of 
those differences. 


Scope of Plaintiff's Patent 


Ss 


as 


\Is Reversed by Court 

The court and the master agreed that | 
or | 
combination. | 


patent covered not a basic 
pioneer invention, but a 
The contention of appellees seems 
be that it was a basic patent. 

He insists that the patents cited 
anticipatory were, “with the 


to 


possible 


exception of the Allen patent No. 1147- | 


46. ” 


for ‘‘separators 
and patent are in 
“classifiers.”” 


him, between 


356,” 


while his device 
another field being 


“ 


separators” and “classi- 


fiers” 


from 
classifiers 


a watery mixture, while 
separate solids of relatively 


| the same size from the watery mixture. 
It is important to determine this char- | 
acter of the patent because thereon de- | 


pends the liberality of construction to 
he given the claims and the resulting 
broadening or narrowing of the field of 
equivalents (Westinghouse y, Boyden 
Power Brake Co., 170 U. S. 537). 

A patent may be defined and limited 
by the terms upon which it was allowed 
by the Patent Office ,and accepted by 
the patentee or by the-state of the art. 
Here, bOth of these methods are urged 


| by defendant. 


(a) The File Wrapper. 
filed, the patent contained five. claims. 
All of these were rejected—the first 
claim on Allen 754911, in view of Allen 
1147356, it being held that “there 
no invention involved in placing the rod 
7 above the tank A in the Allen patent 
764911, in view of the later Allen 


is 


the | 
| depth of the bed is so great that only 


These rods are anchored | 


| there is 

| thus escaping with the water is regu- | 

| lated by the amount or volume of water 
in the crater of the cone, and the volume | 


| December 
lighter, moves upward, the counter bal- | 
ance weights move downward, and the | 


reaches the de- | 


as | 


The distinction, made by | 
is that separators are intended to | 


fand do onf¥y one thing, to-wit, separate 
| solids 


As originally | 


for Improvement in Separating 


Infringed by Wood Process 


Device in Issue Used 
In Extracting Lead 


| Only Similarities in Two Struc- 
tures Declared to Be Old 
In Art. 


| % ‘ 
} patent;’”’ claims 2, 3 and 4 were rejected 


for the Same reasons on the same ref- 
| erences; Claim 5 on Allen 754911 
| or Allen 754732 or Gomez 1220092 ‘in 
view of plate 6 of Caldecott, 1008524.” 
Reference was cited also to Rapp 1137- 
351 and Dull 1005522. 
| The first amendment expressly aban- 
| doned claim 5 which was very general 
| and as follows: 
| “5. An automatic classifier of the 
| character described, comprising a casing 
| provided at its lower end with an outlet 
| opening, a support plate arranged within 
| the lower portion of the casing above 
| and near the outlet opening, a valve to 
cover and uncover the outlet opening, 
and means operated by the movement 
of the casing to open the valve.” 

Each of the other original claims was 
amended by inserting the words “and 
| serving to entirely support the casing” 
as qualifying the “suspension means 
connecting the forward end of the lever 
| with the casing.” The justification of 
the amended claims was stated as _ be- 
ing the simplicity of ~ construction 
through “‘dispensing with any supporting 
frame or supports” because the lever 17 
“by being arranged above the casing 5, 


| through the medium of the rods 11 to 


entirely support the casing.” 
It was stated that: 
“The apparatus has a peculiar mode 
of operation, to-wit, entirely suspending 
| the casing 5 from the lever 17, and mov- 
ing the lever by varying the weight of 
the casing, and utilizing this movement 
to open and close the valve 26. Ap- 


its extreme simplicity.” 
To escape the reference (Allen 754- 
911) it was stated that this Allen con- 


; Struction was “much more complicated” 
| and “ a frame work is necessary pivot- 
| ally supporting the casing A at one end” 
and: “The casing slidably contacts with | 


one end of 
the lever 7, 


the member 
which is 


6, pivoted to 
Pivoted to the 


; frame.” 


To escape the reference Allen 1147. 


| 356, it was stated: 


“The Allen patent No. 1147356, shows 


| an apparatus having a wholly different 


made of operation. The lever 22 pivoted 
above the casing A is connected with 
| a float 6 for its movement. The casing 
A is stationary. 


“This patent fails absolutely to teach 
| the idea of entirely suspending the cas- 
| Ing from a single lever arranged above 


it, and utilizing this lever to open and 
close a valve, at the lower end of the 


| casing.” 


No mention was ntade of the other 


| references cited by the Examiner. 


3 These amended claims were rejected: 
On Gomez, or record, it being held that 
no invention involved in sus- 
pending the casing from above in view of 
Allen 1147356, of record, Fig. 5. Allen 
shows that use of a suspending rod actu- 


| . : 
| ating a discharge valve in the same way 


as applicants. It appears that there is 
no invention involved in making the sup- 
porting rod in Gomez, a suspending rod 
in view of Allen. See also Allen, 942697, 
7. 1909, (83-8240), Fig. 6.” 

A second time the claims were 
amended to declare the lever and valve 
to be attached to, supported by and mov- 
ing in relation to the casing. The 
| justification of these amended claims was 
| that: 

“Applicant has produced a novel com- 

bination where in a single pivoted lever 
| 1s arranged above the vertically movable 
| casing, and connected therewith to’ en- 

tirely support the same. The lever 27 

is pivoted to the lower end of the casing, 

and is supported thereby. This lever car- 
ries the valve 26, which is movable with 
relation to casing 5. The lever 17 is 
connected with the lever 27, by the link 


31. By this organization no complicated | 


supported fram is employed, nor a com- 
plicated connection between the lever 17 
and lever 27. Compare this simplified 
construction with the complicated struc- 
ture of Figure 7 in patent No. 1220092. 
See the lever 20a, pivoted to frame 9a, 
' roller 21 
tacting with cam 38 of lever 30. 
| viously applicant dispenses with a large 
number of elements, without dispensing 
with their functions. 

The Allen patent No. 1147356, Figure 
| 5, shows a stationary casing A2, and a 
| float 6a, carried by ‘ever 30 and con- 
nected with valve. This patent fails to 
teach the idea of operating the valve by 
the vertical movement of the casing A2.” 
These second amended claims were re- 
jected: “On Gomez, Rapp, or Allen, 
942697, of record Fig. 6, as devoid of 
| invention in rising a single lever above 
the casing in view of Pooley et al, 
125612, April 9, 1872 (73-175); Pierce, 
613866, November 8. 1898 (73-175); 
Bradley, 406254, July 1889 (73-175); 
McNeill, 1112636, October 6, 1914 
(18-177). 

Reconsideration was asked on the 
grounds that: “In connection with the 
patents cited in the last office action, it 
is pointed out that such patents disclose 
| automatic weighing machines, which em- 
| body a wholly different principle of op- 
eration. As understood, those machines 
have means to dump the load after a 
certain amount of material is fed into 
the casing or pan, but there is no means 
to maintain the weight o the load con- 
| stant, as in applicant’s device. 
Furthermore, the claims are not an- 
ticipated, since the combinations of the 
same are not present in-any one ref- 
erence.” 

Reconsideration was denied, the Exam- 
iner stating: : 

“It is not clear to the examine. what 
differences in structure as well as what 


2 


carried by lever 20, and con- | 
Ob. | 








| 





| 


| ported through a’ guide b3. 


Metals 


differences in function applicant ascribes 
to his claimed devices over the references 
last cited.—It appears that both in ap- 
plicant’s case as claimed, as in the ref- 
erences, the material is discharged after 
a given amount has accumulated. 

Unless applicant can distinctly show 
patentable substance over the prior cited 
art in the present claims or in such 
claims as he may present in his next 
action, the next action by this office will 
constitute a final by the examiner action 
in this case, 

The claims stand rejected.” 

A third amendment was presented in 
which claims 1 and 2 were canceled; 
claims 3 and 4 renumbered as 1 and 2 
and a new claim 3. In support of these 
a nended claims, the applicant stated: 


“In classification of mineral bearing 
sand, the primary object is to separate, 
through the agency of water, the coarse 
from the fine solids which go to make 
up the bulk of the feed. It is there- 
fore obvious that every successful device 
for the separation of the coarse from 
the fine solids must’ be automatic in its 
operation both as to the overflow carry- 
ing away the fines, and the discharge of 
the coarser material through the valve 
at the base of the conical casing. It is 
also understood, although not ..s obvious 
except on close study of the hydraulic 
principle, that the formation and depth 
of the crater forme. ‘y the discharge of 
the feed in the center of the conical cas- 
ing, together with the natural force and 
effect of the water used to move the feed 
and which is given a boiling action by its 
fall, is of primary importance in effect- 
ing a true classification, since the hy- 
draulic action frees and raises all of the 
relatively fine particies which pass off 
in the overflow. To effect and maintain 
the crater at its highest efficiency, which 
is a practically constant depth of crater, 
the device must necessarily operate auto- 
matically and be exceedingly accurate 


and sensitive to the varying conditions | 


of the feed. 


Friction Is Eliminated 


! In Vertical Movement 
The device must of necessity eliminate | 


friction by the elimination of all unneces- 
sary levers, rollers, guides or anything 
that could possibly cause friction which 
would interfere with its free action. Ap- 
plicant’s device entirely suspended 
upon a knife blade edge, the only pos- 


is 


sible friction lying at the pivotal con- | 


nection of the rods. These pivotal con- 
nections, have been reduced in number as 
far as possible, to give the casing free 
and sensitive vertical movement. 


The efficient operation of the device | 


renders it necessary to maintain as nearly 


as possible a certain amount of sand in | 


the casing forming the crater having a 
positive depth. If too large an amount 
of sand is allowed to accumulate in the 
casing the crater fills up and becomes 
shallower which forces a portion of the 
coarser material into the overflow caus- 
ing inefficient classification. If too much 
of the coarser sand is removed through 
the valve at the base of the casing at 
one time the erater formed in the sand 
deepens and allows finer particles of the 
same to go down with the coarser 
particles which also impairs the classi- 
fication. 

In applicant’s device these difficulties 
have been overcome by the elimination 
of friction to the free and sensitive move- 
ment vertically of the casing, which has 
been shown under operation to maintain 
an almost constant depth of crater in 
the sand within the casing. 

The patent to Allen, No. 1147356, cited 
shows not a classifier of solids, but a 
settler and separator for solids 
liquids in the treatment of 
slimes. The inventor lays no claim to its 
being a practical classifier; it has a sta- 
tionary cone or hopper and a float within 
the hopper to operate the valve at the 
base of the hopper. 

The Examiner will readily see that 
sand binding around the valve stem 
(Fig. 1) and valve will have a tendency 
to prevent lifting the valve from its seat 
and after it is lifted would prevent its 
return. The amount of friction here 
eliminates this device as’ an efficient 
classifier. 


References Said 
Not to Be Efficient 

The patent to Rapp cited is subject to 
the same objection. While the valve 


does not ox 





and | 


pulp ‘and | HUNTER Vv. HOFFMAN AND Sons, INC., 





n in the casing the actuat- | 


| tively 


| beverages. 


ing mechanism therefor passes through | 


the casing and the sand. Furthermore, 
Rapp shows the valve stem b2 as sup- 
This guide 
would be subject to the action of fine 
particles of sand and consequent fric- 
tion. 


To be the 


June 15. 
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Patent Suits Filed 
NOTIC E in filing in any court of 
_ the United States of actions, 
sults or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
| beginning of each paragraph indi- 
; cates number of patents involved. 
| Abbreviations: D. C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D. W. D.—)+District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C.; A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
decisions in patent cases. 
tai 
1599157, F. 


ee | 
k, Wilson, Lingerie clasp, Re. 
15654, E. E. Clark, Same, filed April 26, 
1927, D. C. N. J., Doc. E 2639, Wilson Fas- 
tener Co. v. Art Wire & Stamping Co., Ine. 

1604224, B, Friedman, Syringe, 1624327, 
Same, Needle mounting for hypodermic sy- 
ringes, liled May 2, 1927, D. C., S. D. N. Y., 
Doc. E 41-262, B. Friedman v, A. Bandman 
(Metsan Dental Mfg. Co.). 

1624327. (See 1604224.) 

Re. 15654, (See 1599157.) 

te. 16012. (See 1305361.) 

Des. 272165, 72165, 72167, 
72170, 72171, 72172, : 
72219, %2 
72225, 
72251, 
72269,° 7227 
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Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


YLLABI1 are printed in such form that they can be cut out and pasted on 
Standard Library-Index and File Cards approximately 2 by 5 inches, 
usually employed in libraries and filed for reference. 
ORPORATIONS: Officers and Agents: Rights, Duties, and Liabilities.—Di- 
rettors, officers, majority stockholders, and those in control of liquiddtion 
of a corporation occupy toward the corporation and its stockholders, in respect 
to the business and property of the corporation, a fiduciary relation or sub 
modo trusteeship and cannot deal with property of the corporation for their 
own personal benefit or advantage, but no trust duty rests upon directors, 
officers, majority stockhoiders or liquidators of a corporation in behalf of any 
other stockholders or set of stockholders with respect to dealings between 
them in buying or selling stock in the corporation, unless some situation 
exists which makes it inequitable for such officer to buy the stock in question. 
—Bisbee, et al. v. Midland Linseed Products Co. et al (Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, 8th Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1068, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


“YORPORATIONS: Officers and Agents: Rights, Duties, and Liabilities.— 
The fact that a corporation is in the course of liquidation does not alter 
the right of any stockholder or group of stockholders to sell or buy or deal 
with each other concerning stock held by them.—And the fact that a sale of 
stock, held by officers and directors of a corporation in the course of liquida- 
tion was made to a new company formed by them for the purchase of such 
stock, so that the Internal Revenue Department would treat the transaction 
as a sale of a capital asset and not as a retirement of the shares and the pro- 
ceeds as a liquidating dividend, does not invalidate the sale.—Bisbee, et al. v. 
Midland Linseed Products Co., et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit.) 
—yYearly Index Page 1068, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


‘Trade Marks and Patents 


ATENTS: Patentability: Process of Effecting Regeneration.— Where claim 

for method of regenerating filter bed for softening water distinguishes from 
reference only in terms “brine of .predetermined strength” and “flow in sub- 
stantially maximum volume” but a new result is effected through these differ- 
entiating phrases such claim held allowable over references.—Ault, Forest F. 
Ex parte (Decision, Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 
1068, Col. 7 (Volume II.) 


ATENTS: Construction or Interpretation: Basic or Pioneer Patents: Sec- 

ondary or Combination Patents: Equivalents.—Liberality of construction 
to be given to patented claims and resulting broadening or narrowing of field 
of equivalents is fixed by character of invention, so that if a patent had been 
the first patent for “classifier” (as distinguished from “separator”) of an ore 
bearing mass of pulp it would have been basic or pioneer, whereas being 
simply a modified combination of prior classifiers it was secondary and was 
not entitled to broad range of equivalents, hence not infringed—Wood v. 
Boylan (Decision, Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 
1068, Col. 1 (Volume .II) 


ATENTS: Scope of Claims Fixed by Patent Office Proceedings: Arguments. 

—Arguments made upon behalf of applicant during prosecution in the 
Patent Office, made it clear that end sought, and problems deemed present, 
and method of solving problems, and what applicant was willing to accept 
and did accept as his patent, was merely a monopoly on a particular combina- 
tion, and this particular combination being absent in defendant’s structure, 
there was no infringement.—Wood v. Boylan (Decision, Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, 8th Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1068, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


ATENTS: Noninfringement: Narrow Claims: Comparison of Structures.— 

A patent being for mere novel combination is to be narrowly construed, 
the matter of infringement resting upon comparison of respective devices, 
and this comparison showing that the only similarities were features old in 
art, there is no infringement.—Wood v. Boylan (Decision, Circuit Court of 
Appeals, 8th Circuit.) —Yearly Index Page 1068, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


(TRADE MARKS: Opposition: Confusion of Marks.—Where opposer claims 

mark “choco-sip” likely to be confused with his registered mark “choco- 
lishus,” held: That common part of marks “choco” is descriptive, the remain- 
ing portion of marks, to wit, “sip” and “lishus” are not deceptively similar to 
one another, and petition for cancellation denied.—Hunter v. Hoffman. and 
Soris Inc. (Decision, Commissioner of Patents.)—Yearly Index Page 1068, Col. 
5 (Volume II.) 


Mark ‘Choco-sip’ Held Not Deceptively 


Similar to ‘Chocolishus’ for Drink 


Commissioner of Patents Denies Petition for Cancella- 
tion; First Part Is Ruled to Be Descriptive. 


tive phrase or word he cannot thereafter 
be accorded any such scope of protection 
as to prevent others from using in other 
relations that same descriptive term. 

In the case of S. R. Feil Co. v. John E. 
Robbins Co., 220 F. 650, C. C. A., 7th 
Cir., SAL-TONE was held not in infringe 
SAL-VET, since “sal” was descriptive 
and the suffixes were dissimilar. This 
distinction has been still further pointed 
out in the decisions involving the An- 
heuser-Busch marks “Blue Ribbon” and 
“Budweiser,” 284 Fed. 110; 295 Fed. 306. 


More Than One Significance. 


It appears that the Court of Appeals 
of the Seventh Circuit in the former of 
these cases had held that a party who 
had used the terms “Blue Ribbon” as a 
trade mark for beer, such terms having 
been previously so widely applied to va 
rious classes of goods as to become fairly 
descriptive, could not thereafter stop 
another party later to adopt but first to 
use that mark on a malt extract from 
continuing that use, but in the other case 
it was held that a party who had used 
the fanciful trade mark “Budweiser” on 
beer could stop another from using it on 
malt extracts even though that other 
party had commenced the use on malt 
extracts prior to the use of the first 
party on those particular goods. 

- The Court of Appeals of the Second 
Circuit in the latter case, after refer- 


CANCELLATION APPLICATION No. 1217; 
DECISION, COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
Mark “choco-sip” held qot decep- 
similar to opposer’s registered 
mark ‘chocolishus.” 

William L. Symons for oppceser. Don- 
ald U. Rich for registrant. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
First Assistant Commissioner of Patenis 
Kinnan is as follows: 

This case comes on for review, on ap- 
peal of the party Hunter, of the decision 
of the examiner of interferences dismiss- 
ing his petition for the cancellation of 
the registration of F. Hoffman & Sons, 
Inc., of the mark “CHOCO-SIP,” for- 
use on nonalcoholic, noncereal, maltless 


“Choco” Is Descriptive. 

The petition for cancellation is based 
on the prior use by Hunter of the term 
“CHOCOLISHUS,” registered by his 
predecessor in business as a trade mark 
for a chocolate syrup made from cocoa 
and cane sugar for flavoring soft drinks 

In the label filed with the petition for 
cancellation, the preparation to which the 
mark written “CHOC-O-LISHUS” is ap- 
plied, is described as “a sweet liquid 
chocolate or cocoa preparation for milk 
shakes, ice cream, hot chocolate, etc.” 
The mark was also registered by Hun- 
ter for food preparation of chocolate, 
milk and sugar. 

It is apparent that the term “choco” is 
certainly, if not descriptive of the prep- 
aration as showing that it contains choc- 
olate, suggestive that the preparation is 
so made. This same term in the registered 
mark, “CHOCO-SIP,” is also similariy 
descriptive. 

The two marks, except for this sug- 
gestive term, are not similar in appear- 
ance or sound, and the suggestion of the | 
two marks taken as a whole is different. | 
The petitioner’s mark suggests some sori | 
of a preparation made of chocolate which 
is delicious, while the registrant’s mark 
suggests a liquid preparation that can 
be sipped. 

Marks Not Confusing. 

It appears from the record that the 
petitioner fer cancellation does not sell 
what are usually known as “soft drinks,” 
although it is stated that his “choco 
lishus” syrup can be mixed with car. 
bonated water to make a beverage. 

It is not necessary to determine 
whether the goods of the parties are of | 
the same descriptive properties within 
the meaning of the trade mark act, for 
I am of the opinion that these marks as 
used upon the goods of the parties are } 
not confusingly similar. 

It is well settled that where a party 
adopts a mark which contains a descrip- 
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Claims Are Allowed 


On Regeneration for 
Softening of Water 


Examiners-in-Chief Rule on 
Mechanism and Process 
Used in Filter 
Bed. 


oF Forest AULT; 
EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, 


DEctI- 
PATENT 


APPLICATION 
SION, 
OFFICE. 
Patent 1630512 was issued to Forest F. 

Ault May 31, 1927, for an improvement 

in mechanism and process for effecting 

regeneration, on application filed Februe 

ary 16, 1921. 

Walter A. Knight for appellant. 

Claims for mechanist anc process for 
effecting regeneration of a filter bed for 
softening water were allowed herein 
over references. The full text of the 
opinion of the Examiners-in-Chief (Ide, 
Skinner and Smith), is as follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision 
oi the examiner rejecting claims 1 to 
4, inclusive, and claim 7. Claims 1 afid 
4, below, are illustrative of those re- | 
jected. * 
Method of Regenerating. 


1. The method of regenerating a filter 
bed for softening water, which consists 
in causing a maximum flow of brine 
through the filter bed then cutting off 
the flow of brine then causing a flow of 
flush water through said bed for a pre- 
determined time and at a substantially 
maximum flow, and then substantially 
instantaneously stopping the flow of 
flush water. 

4. In a mechanism for providing a 
flow of brine and flush water for re- 
generating a filter bed of water soften- 
ing material, a brine tank, means for 
providing a supply of saturated brine, 
means for drawing brine from the tank 
and delivering it to said filter bed to be 
regenerated, means for stopping the 
flow of brine solution, means for deliv- 
ering flush water to the filter bed for a 
predetermined time interval, and for 
maintaining the flow of flush water at 
substantially maximum rate during said 
time interval, means for effecting the 
substantially instantaneous stoppage of 
the flow of flush water at the termina- 
tion of said time interval, and means 
for adjusting and controlling said time 
interval. 

The reference relied upon by the ex- 
aminer is Caps, 1362673, Dec. 21, 1920. 

The construction and operation of the 
device of appellant and that of Caps has 
been stated by the examiner in his state- 


ment, 
New Result Effected. ‘ 


While it is true, as the examiner 
states, the method claims 1 to Sei wi 
tinguish from the method of the*Caps 4 
patent only in the terms “brine 6f pre- ~ 
determined strength” and “flow in sub- 
stantially maximum volume” of the flush 
water, we believe that a new result is 
effected by causing a flow of flush water 
through the filter bed for a predeter- 
mined time and at a substantially max- 
imum flow, and then: substantially in- 
stantaneously stopping the flow of the 
flush water. The operation results in a 
rapid flow of the flush water so as to 
rapidly remove the brine and secure a 
complete change of liquid in the tank in 
the shortest possible time and with the 
least amount of wash water. The method 
stated ‘n the claims is not the method 
of operation described by Caps and the 
method secures results not attained by 
the Caps construction. We _ think the 
differences of operation and results at- 
tained are sufficient to warrant the al- 
lowances of claims 1 to 3. Claims 4 and 
7 are for the means for accomplishing 
the results attained by the method 
stated in claims 1 to 3 and may there- 
fore be allowed. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed. 


ring to the decision of the Court of the 
Seventh Circuit, stated that it did not 
regard that decisions as in any way in 
conflict with the decision of the Second 
Circuit in the Aunt Jemima case (Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co. v. Rigney, 247 Fed. 
407), and gave as its reason for this that 
Blue Ribbon had been registered a num- 
ber of times for all kinds of good~ 
whereas “Budweiser” had no significance 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 5.] 
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Officers and Stockholders Sustained in Right to Deal 


In Shares of Corporati 


Transactions Found 
Private in Character 


Affairs of Company Not Af- 
fected by Transfers of 
Stocks. 


ARTHUR L. BISBEE ET AL., APPELLANT, V. 
MIDLAND LINSEED PRODUCTS CO. ET AL., 
No. 7463; Circuit Court oF APPEALS, 
EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 

The corporation herein was in the 
course of liquidation. The court held, 
on appeal from the District Court for 
the District of Minnesota, that this fact 
did not alter the right of any stock- 
holder or group of stockholders, al- 
though officers and agents of the com- 
pany, to sell or buy or deal with each 
other concerning stock held by them. 

H. V. Mercer (E. J. Lien with him on 

@the brief) for appellants. George Hoke 
and John Junell (Cobb, Wheelwright, 

Ho & Benson and Lancaster, Simpson, 

Jumell & Dorsey with them on the brief) 

for appellees. 

Before Kenyon, Cireuit Judge, and 
Symes and Molyneaux, District Judges. 
Judge Molyneaux delivered the opinion 
of the court. The full text follows: 

This is a minority stockohlders’ suit 
for the purpose of enforcing an alleged 
right of action in Midland Linseed Prod- 
ucts Company against the corporations 
and individuals named as_ appellees, 
praying that they be declared trustees 
of alleged wrongful profits, for an ac- 
counting, and for a receiver, The bill 
was dismissed by the trial court after 
the appellants had rested and the suit 
is here on appeal, for review. 

The Midland Linseed Products Com- 
pany (hereinafter called the “Midland”), 
one of the appellees in this action, was 
a corporation with its principal place 
of business in Minneapolis, Minn., with 
an authorized capital stock of ten mil- 

‘lion dollars ($10,000,000); having three 
_million, one hundred seventy-five thou- 
sand ($3,175,000) dollars of preferred 
stock, and three million one hundred 
seventy-five thousand dollars ($3,175,- 

000), (the par value of shares one hun- 

dred dollars ($100) of common stock, 

issued and outstanding. 

The appellee, E. C. Warner, was 
president and manager, as well as di- 
rector and member of the Executive 
“Committee. Clive T. Jaffray was vice 
president and director, and member of 
the Executive Committee; Robert W. 
Vebb (representing the Minneapolis 
Tryst Company as trustee under the will 
of 





falter D. Douglass), was a director 
member of the Executive Commit- 
tee; Arthur F. Berglund was treasurer; 
William H. Morris was secretary, and 


Harry C. Piper and Summer T. 
‘McKnight were directors. 
The appellant, Arthur L. Bisbee, 


owned two thousand and _ thirty-five 
(2,085) shares of the common stock; 
Frank J. Bisbee owned fourteen hun- 
dred (1,400) shares and Edgar C. Bis- 
bee two thousand three hundred forty- 
nine (2,439) shares; E. C. Warner Com- 
pany owned six thousand two hundred 
eleven (6,211) shares of common stock; 
Piper & Company, four thousand six 
hundred ninety-six (4,696) shares; S. 
T. McKnight Company, three thousand 
eight hundred twenty and _ one-half 
(3,82042) shares; C. T. Jaffray, eight 
hundred forty-two (842) shares; and 
Minneapolis Trust Company, under the 


will of Walter D, Douglas, held six thou- ° 


sand six hundred sixty-six (6,666) 
shares. Such was the ownership of the 
common stock at the time of the pur- 
chase of the common stock by the Rich- 
mond Securities Company. 

In the fall of 1921, the directors of 
the Midland became persuaded that a 
sale and disposition of the plants of the 
company and liquidation of the corpora- 
tion was advisable, and they agreed, ap- 
pellants concurring, that a price of three 
million dollars ($3,000,000) for the 
plants would be acceptable. Edgar C. 
Bisbee asked H. C. Piper to find a pur- 
chaser on that basis. H. C. Piper, a di- 
rector of the Midland and also a stock- 
holder and director of Lane, Piper & 
6 Jaffray, Inc., investment bankers, did 

attempt to procure a purchaser at that 

time, but was unsuccessful. Later, he 

- reopened negotiations and finally in- 
- duced’ @ Archer-Daniels Company, a 

corporation engaged in business of the 

same general character as the Midland, 
to take part in organizing a new com- 
pany, Archer-Daniels-Midland Company, 
which would purchase and take over the 
plants of both the Archer-Daniels and 
the Midland Company. After the or- 
ganization of the new company, the 
“ plants of the Midland were sold‘ to it for 
three million one hundred seventy-five 
thousand ($3,175,000) diloras, the reason- 
ableness of which price is not assailed. 
The sale of the plants was satisfactory 
to all concerned and is not questioned 
here. The new company alse took over 
the Archer-Daniels assets. 

The proceeds of the sale were paid to 
the preferred stockholders of the Mid- 
land, resulting in the retirement in full 
of all of the preferred stock outstand- 
ing. There remained approximately five 
million dollars ($5,000,000) in assets of 
the Midland Company after the pre- 
ferred stock had been retired. ‘ 

The firm of Lane, Piper & Jaffray, 
Inc., participated in a number of syndi- 
eates which took part in financing its 
securities. In connection with such 
financing of the new corporation’s se- 
curities, Lane, Piper & Jaffray, Inc., 
made an underwriting and merchandis- 
ing profit. 

Neither Lane, Piper & Jaffray, Inc., 
H. C. Piper, Piper Brothers, nor any- 
body associated with them or anyone 
else, received any compensation, com: 
mission or fees in connection witb the 
sale of the plants or property of the 
Midland to the nev corporation, or 

therwise, from the Midland. its offices 
or directors, or from any other source, 
C. T. Jaffray was paid one hundred 


| 





(100) shares of the stock of the new 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Company by 
the bankers syndicate for services ren- 
dered and to be rendered as a director 
in connection with the new organization. 
This stock in the new organization was 
selling at that time at prices ranging 
from twenty-three and fifty-one hun- 
dredths ($23.50) dollars to thirty-nine 
($39) dollars per share. At about the 
time of the sale of the Midland plants 
the directors of the Midland entered into 
an agreement with E. C. Warner, its 
then president, and manager, whereby 
he was to continue with the company as 
its liquidating officer for a period of 30 
months at the same salary he had been 
receiving, namely, five thousand 
($5,000) dollars per month. Shortly after 
the sale of the Midland plants, the 
largest stockholders discovered that if 
they took dividends in the form of liq- 
uidation they would be obliged to make 
federal tax returns on such dividends as 
income, subject to both normal and sur- 
tax rates, and that the taxes so imposed 
would be very substantial. On the other 
hand, if they were to make a sale of 
their stock in the Midland to a third 
party instead of retiring it by liquida- 
tion, such disposition would be treated 
as a sale of the capital assets and would 
result in a much lower tax. E. C. 
“Warner, R. W. Webb, and C. T. Jaffray 
therefore proceeded to organize a cor- 
poration, the Richmond Securities Com- 
pany, with a capitalization of five hun- 
dred thousand dollars ($500,000). E. C. 
Warner, R. W. Webb, C. T. Jaffray and 
Arthur Berglund were the only stock- 
holders in the Richmond Company. The 
new company informed every  stock- 
holder in the Midland that it would pur- 
chase the common stock of the Midland 
at a price of one hundred fifty-three 
($153) dollars per share, and all stock- 
holders, including the appellants, had an 
equal opportunity to sell their stock on 
this basis. 

That the motive which actuated those 
who organized the Richmond Company 
was the purpose above stated, that is, 
to escape the surtax and not to realize 
any gain over other stockholders by the 
purchase of their stock, is indicated by 
the fact that the bulk of the stock pur- 
chased by the Richmond Company was 
sold to it by the appellees and the rest 
of the stock bought by the Richmond 
Company was sold to it by the imme- 
diate associates in business of the ap- 
pellees, with the possible exception of 
two hundred fifty (250) shares. 

The Richmond Company bought 
shares of Midland stock as follows: 
From E. C. Warner, 9,000 shares; from 
Douglas Estate, 5,200 shares; from 
Piper Brothers, 1,800 shares; from S. T. 
McKnight, 1,200 shares; from C. T. Jaf- 
fray and his immediate associates in the 
banking business (Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Price), 2,500 shares; from Mr. 
Tucker, another associate of Jaffray, 
250 shares; from Mr. Kelly of Boston, 
250 shares. Total 20,200 shares. 

None of the stockholders who sold to 
the Richmond Company have ever com- 
plained. The appellants, Arthur L. Bis- 
bee, Frank J. Bisbee and Edgar C. Bis- 
bee did not sell their stock nor did they 
ever offer or attempt to buy the stock 
of those who did sell to the Richmond 
Company. 

From time to time liquidating divi- 
dends were paid in varying installments 
upon all common stock of the Midland, 
finally totaling two hundred seven dol- 
lars ($207) per share, and such dividends 
were paid to the appellants upon their 
stock as well as to the Richmond Securi- 
ties Company upon the stock which it 
had acquired. 

It will be observed that the appellees 
sold to the Richmond Company the bulk 
of the stock bought by the Richmond 
Company at one hundred fifty-three dol- 
lars ($153) per share. If they had held 
their stock as did the Bisbees they would 
have received two hundred seven dollars 
($207) per share. The result of their 
venture was that they received for their 
stock the same as Bisbee did, two hun- 
dred seven dollars ($207) per share, i. e., 
one hundred fifty-three dollars ($153) 
per share on the sale to the Richmond 
Company, and fifty-four dollars ($54) 
per share profit through the Richmond 
Company. 

The Richmond Company _ invested 
about $3,000,000 in purchasing the stock. 
It had $500,000 capital and borrowed the 
rest of the money from E. C. Warner, 
E. C. Warner Company, Grain Securities 
Company and the First National Bank 
of Minneapolis. E. C. Warner indorsed 
the Richmond Company paper to the 
First National Bank. The Midland did 
not furnish any of the money to finance 
the Richmond Company and none of its 
money or assets was used by the Rich- 
mond in buying the stock. 

The appellants have assigned forty- 
four (44) specifications of error, all of 
which may be considered under the 
forty-second specification, which is that 
the Court below “erred in granting the 
dismissal.” 

The questions raised by this appeal 
are: 

(a) Under all the facts and circum- 
stances of this case, was there a duty 
upon those of the appellees who were in 
control of the Midland during the liq- 
uidation period to buy its common stock 
for the benefit of the corporation, or to 
have the company buy in and retire its 
own stock? 

(b) Was there a duty upon H. C. 
Piper to account to these appellants or 
to the Midland because of any profits 
earned by Lane, Piper & Jaffray, Inc., 
in connection with the underwriting and 
financing of the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Company securities? Likewise, was 
there any duty upon the «appellee, Clive 
T. Jaffray, to account for the one hun- 
dred (100) shares « stock in the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Company paid 
to him by the Bankers Syndicate for 
services rendered and to be rendered to 
the new company? 

(c) Was there duty upon E. C. 
Warner to account to the Midland or 
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these appellants because of compensa- 
tion secured by and paid to him for his 
services as liquidating officer? ; 

1. There can be no question but that 
the directors, officers, majority stock- 
holders, and those in control of the liqui- 
dation of the Midland occupied toward 
the corporation and its stockholders in 
respect to the business. and property of 
the corporation, a fiduciary relation or 
sub modo trusteeship and could not deal 
with the property of the corporation for 
their own personal benefit or advantage. 
Heim v. Jobes, 14 Fed. (2d.) 29, and 
authorities there cited; Wheeler v. Abi- 
lene Nat. Bldg. Co. (CC4 8), 159 Fed. 
398, 395; 89 C. C. A. 477; 16 L. R. A. 
(N. S.) 892; 14 Am. Cas. 917; 3 Pomeroy 
Equity (4th Ed.) Sec. 1090. 

Those in control of the liquidation of 
the Midland owed this duty to the com- 
pany and the minority stockholders. But 
their duty as trustees with respect to 
the business and property of the corpor- 
ation did not extend to the outstanding 
stock of the corporation for the reason 
that such stock is the individual property 
of the respective stockholders, and is 
not in any sense property of the corpora- 
tion. The corporation as sucu has no 
interest in the outstanding stock or in 
dealings between the stockholders, with 
respect thereto. Each stockholder has 
the right to buy stock in the corporation 
or to sell his stock as he sees fit and 
no stockholder, nor group of stockholders 
has any pecuniary interest in the stock of 
the others, and has no interest in any 
gain or loss that may be realized or 
sustained by such others in dealing with 
or disposing of their stock. No trust 
duty rests upon the directors, officers, 
majority stockholders or liquidators of 
a corporation ir behalf of any othez 
stockholders or set of stockholders with 
respect to dealings between them in buy- 
ing or selling stock in the corporation, 
unless some situation exists which 
makes it inequitable for such officer to 
buy the stock in question. Kelly v. Black, 
111 Atl. 22 (N. J. 1920; 91 N. J. Eq. 
520); Frank Gilbert Paper Co. v. Prank- 
ard, 198 N. Y. Supp. 25; Appellate Divi- 
sion, 83 (1923); Dupont v. Dupont, 256 
Fed. 129; (250 U. S. 642, Certiorari de- 
nied); 3 Pomeroy’s (4th Ed.) See. 1090; 
Dutton v. Barnes, 162 Minn. 430, 203 N. 
W. 414; Seitz v. Frey, 152 Minn. 170, 
188 N. W. 266; Bawden v. Taylor, 254 
Ill. 464, 98 N. E. 941. 

In Frank Gilbert, supra, it was held: 

“The directors, in purchasing stock, 
are not dealing with respect to the cor- 
porate funds, securities, or property, 
hence they do not have to explain their 
dealings with the corporation.” 

There was no situation in the present 
case which made it inequitable for the 
Richmond or those controlling it to buy 
outstanding stock in the Midland. The 
purchase of said stock by the Richmond 
was in no way a menace to the Midland 
or to its minority stockholders. 

In Dupont v. Dupont, supra, the di- 
rectors of the corporation formed a 
syndicate and bought a large block of 
stock on a rising market. One of the 
syndicate was treasurer of* the company 
and in order to buy the stock, he, on 
behalf of the syndicate, negotiated a 
loan from Morgan and Comrany. The 
plaintiff, Philip Dupont, filed a bill in 
equity as a stockholder of the Powder 
Company on behalf of himself, and such 
other stockholders as might wish to in- 
tervene in the suit, in order to enforce 
a right of action alleged to be in the 
Powder Company, which righ: of action 
the company could not maintain because 
it was under the domination of the de- 
fendants and the Court regarded the 
company as the real complainant. 

The theory of the plaintiff was, as it 
is in this case, that the majority used 
their power and influence vested in them 
as officers of the company to work out 
the purchase and that theretore the stock 
which the defendants acyuired belonged 
in equity to the corporation. 

It was held that the directors were 
not excluded from dealings on their own 
behalf for the purchase of a part or all 
of the stock, and the fact that they were 
officers and stockholders in control of 
the company did not per se render the 
purchase inequitable or wrongful as 
against the corporation. 

There might arise a situation in the 
affairs ef a corporation which would im- 
pose a specific duty upon those in control 
of the corporation to deal in the stock 
on behalf of the corporation. The rule is 
stated as follows in Fletcher Cyc. Corp., 
Sec. 2282: 

“The test seems to be whether there 
was a specific duty on the part of the 
officers sought to be held liable, to act 
or contract th regard to the particular 
matter as the representations of the 
corporation—all of which is largely a 
question of fact. If there is no such duty, 
then the directors, or other corporate 
officer may acquire outside interests, al- 
though the corporation may be more or 
less interested.” * 

Instances may be imagined where this 
duty would arise. It would undoubtedly 
be a breach of dut- for an officer to buy 
stock for himself when he had been 
employed by the corporation to buy it 
for the corporation. 

It is argued by the appellants that a 
special injunction and duty was laid 
upon the liquidating agents to buy stock 
as was offered to the Midland Company 
by the stockholders. by the resolution 
adopted by the stockholders making the 
board of directors liquidating agents. No 
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stock was ever offered for sale to the 
Midland and the resolution referred to 
will not bear the construction placed 
upon it by the appellants. A reading of 
the resolution clearly discloses that such 
was not the intention of the resolution; 
the liquidating directors were directed 


by the resolution to conduct the liquida- 
tion in the usual«and conventionat man- 
ner by converting the assets into cash 
and paying the debts and obligations of 
the corporation. 

Neither is the contention of the ap- 
pellants, that the letters, Exhibits “B” 
and “C”, implied a plan whereby stock- 
holders could remain in the company and 
get liquidating dividends or could sell 
their stock at a fixed price to the Mid- 
land Company. 

A reading of the communication shows 
that the opportunity necessarily meant 
a sale to an outside party or corporation, 
‘for the reason that it contemplated 
“making a sale of the capital asset.” 

In order to make a sale of a capital 
asset, under the revenue laws in force 
at the time, it was necessery to sell to 
an outside party or otherwise the In- 
ternal Revenue Department would have 
treated the transaction as a retirement 
of the shares and the proceeds as a liqui- 
dating dividend. See Internal Revenue 
Cumulative Bulletin III, Vol. 1, page 47, 
I. T. 2034. 

There was no situation in the present 
case which laid a specific duty’ upon 
those in control of the corporation not 
to deal in the stock, and there was no 
situation in the affairs of the company 
which laid upon those in control a sepci- 
fie duty to deal in the stock of the cor- 
poration in its behalf. There was nothing 
in the situation that required those who 
had the power to decide, to risk the as- 
sets of the company in speculating in 
its assets. It was not clear what the out- 
come of such speculation wou'd ke. The 
stock was not an obligation of the com- 
pany in any other sense than the right 
of the stockholders to participate in the 
distribution of the assets after the debts 
and obligations of. the corporation had 
been discharged. Those in control of the 
corporation were charged with the duty 
to the stockholders to distribute to them 
such portion of the asscts as their re- 
spective holdings entitled them to. 

The evidence does not disclose that 
the corporation could have purchased 
tue stock sold to the Richmond Com- 
pany. The question of the sale of the 
stock rested with the holders thereof and 
it is clear from the evidence that those 
who sold to the Richmond Company 
would not have sold to the Midland. The 
bulk of the stock sold to the Richmond 
was sold to it by its stockholders and 
the rest by their associates, with the 
possible exception of two hundred fifty 
shares (250)! The evidence shows that 
the object of the persons who sold to 
the Richmond was to escape the surtax. 
Mr. Webb, who was trustee of the 
Douglas estate and who was not one of 
the stockholders of the Richmond Com- 
pany, testified: 

“Q. If you will make your answers a 
little bit more full, Mr. Webb—as the 
trustee of the Douglas estate, selling 
some 5,200 shares of this stock, and de- 
siring to sell it as a capital asset, in 
view of its then paying only 12% per 
cent, would you or would you not have 
voted to sell it to the Midland Linseed 
Products Company if they had been will- 
ing to buy it? A. No. 

Q. Now will you give your reasons? 

A. As I say, I would have been afraid 
that it would not have been a sale, but 
that it would have been treated by the 
department as a liquidation.” 


It is evident that the rest of those 
who sold to the Richmond Company felt 
the same way and it would be a violent 
assumption and contrary to the evidence 
in this case, to assume that the rest of 
the stockholders who sold to the Rich- 
mond would have sold to the Midland. 
Certainly, those who were stockholders 
in the Richmond would not have done so. 
To have done so would have been poor 
business. In selling to the Richmond they 
would be sure to receive not only one 
hundred fifty-three (153.00) dollars a 
share but also anything over that which 
the company might liquidate out. 

The fact that the corporation was in 
the course of liquidation does not seem 
to us to alter the situation. It did not 
alter the right of any stockholders or 
group of stockholders to sell or buy or 
deal with each other concerning stock 
held by them. 

The appellants have no derivative in- 
terest in the stock of the other stock- 
holders, because the corporation itself 
has no interest in such stock. 

The suggestion that the corporation 
itself should, while in the process of 
liquidation, attempt to buy the out- 
standing stock in the hope of realizing 
a profit at the expense of the selling 
stockholders is hardly in harmony with 
good ethics, and certainly equity would 
not require it to do so. 

2. Another claim of the appellants is 
that because of H. C. Piper’s connection 
with the Midland as directcr and of his 
interest in Lane, Piper & Jaffray, Inc., 
any profits which he received from the 
sale of the stock of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Company does, in equity, belong 
to the Midland Company. 

The basis of appellant’s claim as 
stated by them, is that advantages were 
received “from opposite parties while 
acting for the Midland.” 

The same claim is made to the one 
hundred (100) shares of stock paid to 
Clive T. Jaffray. 

There was nothing inconsistent with 
Mr. Piper’s duties as a trustee in his 
company’s agreeing to underwrite or 
assist in underwriting the securities of 
the Archer-Daniels Company. It was not 
detrimental to the Midland but rendered 
possible, the organization of the new 
company, the sale of its securities and 
consequently secured the sale of the Mid- 
land’s plants for the sum of three million 
one hundred seventy-five thousand $3,- 
175,000) dollars, which was satisfactory 


to and’desired by the Midland Company | 


and the appellants. 

The same thing may be said of the 
services rendered by Mr. Jaffray. Both 
Mr. Jaffray and Mr. Piper acted openly 


with fairness, candor and to the best 
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interest of the Midland. 

The directors and other officers of a 
corporation occupying a fiduciary re- 
lationship toward a corporation are not 
permitted to assume possitions which 
will bring their private interests into 
conflict with their corporation. In this 
case, neither Piper nor Jaffray were do- 
ing so. With the knowledge of the of- 
ficers and stockholders of the Midland 
Company they were engaged in the ef- 
fort to organize a new company and 
secure a sale of the plants of the Mid- 
land at a price at which all parties con- 
cerned desired to sell, and were acting 
in every way to the best interest of 
their company when they rendered serv- 
ices to the Bankers Syndicate, which 
brought about the very thing desired by 
the Midland and the Appellants. 

The case is within the rule: 

“That where the director has acted 
with that candor and fairness which 
equity imposes as the guide for dealing 
between him and the corporation, and 
the transaction is open and free from 
flame, the director is not forbidden * 

* * from entering upon a transac- 
tion in which he is personally inter- 
ested.” Cowell v. McMillan, 177 Fed. 25, 
39; Twin Lick Oil Co. v. Marbury, 91 U. 
S. 587, L. Ed. 328. 

8. At the time that E. C. Warner was 
employed as the liquidaiing officer he 
was president of the corporation re- 
ceiving a salary of five thousand dollars 
($5,000.00) a month, plus a substantial 
bonus. He had been up to the time when 
the corporation sold its plants, and went 
into liquidation, actively in charge of 
the affairs of the company. He was a 
man of large experience, had evidently 
managed the corporation with high ex- 
ecutive ability and his training and ex- 
perience pointed to him as the person 
most eminently fitted for the work of 
liquidating the company. 

He was engaged by the Board of Di- 
rectors to act as such liquidating officer 
at a salary of five thousand (5,000.00) 
dollars per month for 30 months, his 
salary, as president of the company, 
ceasing. There remained after the sale 
of the plants, the business and affairs 
of the corporation to be closed up, and 
assets, consisting of raw material, fin- 
ished products and accounts to the 
amount of $5,000,000. 

By his experience and ability Mr. 
Warner was looked upon by the directors 
as the most efficient and desirable person 
to undertake this work. It is pointed out 
by the appellants that his employment 
in this respect was understood before the 
plants were actually sold to the new 
organization. It was good business for 
those in charge of the affairs of the 
company, to desire to know beforehand 
who was to look after the affairs of the 
company when the plants should be dis- 
posed of and the liquidation of the com- 
pany should be undertaken. The Board 
of Directors were vested with this duty 
by law; they had the legal right to em- 
ploy Mr. Warner and had a righi to pay 
him whatever salary was reasonable, 
under the circustances, in the absence of 
bad faith. 

The rule as stated in 14A, C. J. p. 
145, is: 

“The compensation of a director, of- 
ficer, agent or servant of a corporation, 
must be reasonable in «mount, and not 
in excess of the limit, if any, fixed by 
the by-laws. While a Court of Equity 
may inquire into the reasonableness of 
salaries voted by the directors, it will 
not ordinarily interfere with the discre- 
tion vested in the directors. It will not 
substitute its judgment for that of the 
directors where they acted in goo: faith 
within their powers and the salaries 
fixed by them are not clearly excessive. 
Certainly it will not interfere where the 
amount is reasonable or where there is 
nothing to show the duties exacted.” 

A Court of Equity will not undertake 
to regulate the internal affairs of a cor- 
poration or assume to act as the man- 
ager of corporate affairs or interfere 
with the fixing of salaries of the officers 
or agents of the corporations by the 
Board of Directors, in the absence of 
fraud or where the salaries so fixed are 
not clearly excessive. Wright v. Heub- 
lein, 2388 Fed. 321; 14A, C. J. 145, and 
authorities there cited. 

The Court cannot say under the eyi- 
dence as showr by the record that the 
Directors acted in bad faith or that the 
salary allowed Mr. Warner was ex- 
cessive. 

We think the Court did right in dis- 
missing the bill. The Judgement is af- 
firmed. 

April 13, 1927. 


Trade Mark ‘*Choco-Sip”’ 
Refused to Applicant 





[Continued from Page 10.] 
in this country other than as indicating 
the Anheuser-Busch product. 

; Type of Goods Different. 

The same distinction was afterwards 
made by the same court in the case of 
France Milling Co., Inc., v. Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Inc., 7 Fed. 2d, 304, in which 
the court said: 

“One who devises a new, strange 
catching’ word to describe his wares 
may and often has by timely suit pre- 
vented others from taking his word or 
set or words to gild the repute of ever. 
wholly different goods (cases supra); 
but one who takes a phrase which is the 
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List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, 


books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Fielding, Henry. An apology for the life 
of Mrs. Shamela Andrews. With an 
introduction by R. Brimley Johnson. 
80 p. Waltham St. Lawrence, Berk- 
shire, The Golden Cockerel, Press, 1926. 

27-10870 

A new his- 
551 p. 

27-10869 


Fitzmaurice-Kelly, James. 
tory of Spanish literature. 
London, Milford, 1926. 

Getman, Frederick Hutton. Outlines of 
theoretical chemistry. 4th ed., rev. 
and partly rewritten, total issue 20,000. 
728 p., illus. N. Y., Wiley, 1927. 

27-10817 

Goldberg, Louis William. Not guilty! 
The world v. the Jew; closing address 
to the jury by the defense. 40 p. N. 
Y., Bloch Publishing Co., 1927. 

27-10832 

Grunsky, Carl Ewald. Valuation, depre- 
ciation and the rate-base, by . . . as- 
sisted by Carl Ewald Grunsky, Jr., 
oe 2d ed.,, rev. and extended. 500 
p. N. Y., Wiley, 1927. 27-10810 

Hearn, Lafcadio. Some Chinese ghosts, 
introduction by Manuel Komroff. (The 
modern library of the world’s best 


books.) 23 p. N. Y., the Modern 
library, 1927. 27-10857 
Hedges, Ernest Sydney. The problem 


of physico-chemical periodicity, by 
. and J. E. Myers .. . with a fore- 


word by Professor F. G. Donnan. 95 p. 


N- Y., Longmans, 1926. 27-10820 
Heyward, Dorothy. Nancy Ann; a 
comedy in three acts. 141 p. The 


Harvard prize play for 1924. (French’s 


standard library edition.) Ne. we 
French, 1927). 27-10863 
Ketchum, Everett Phoenix. The pri- 


mary importance to the world gov- 
ernment ownership. 17 p. Colorado 
Springs, Printed by Democrat publish- 
ing co., 1927. 27-10926 
Larson, Martin Alfred. Miiton and 
Servetus: a study in the sources of 
Milton’s theology. p. 891-934. (Thesis 
Ph. D.) — Unievrsity of Michigan, 


1923). Menasha, Wis., The Modern 
language association of America, 1926. 
27-10872 

Lightburne, Teva May (Sparkman) 


Nature and art of the Bible; birds, 
flowers, music and musical instru- 
ments, poetry, precious stones, and 
trees of the Bible, by Mrs. Stafford 
Lightburne. 52 p. San Antonio, Tex., 
Naylor printing co., 1927. 21-10833 

Long-Bell lumber company, Kansas City, 
Mo. Manual of instructions for Long- 
Bell yards. 64 p. Kansas City, Mo., 
The Long-Bell lumber co., 1927. 


27-10811 

Mair, David Beveridge. Four-fold 
geometry; being the elementary 
geometry of the four-dimensional 
world, with 61 diagrams. 183 p. Lon- 
don, Methuen, 1926. 27-10819 
Newman, Ernest. The unconscious 


Beethoven, an essay in musical psy- 
chology. 153 p. London, L. Parsons, 
1¢27. Illus. 27-10922 
Phillpotts, Eden. The blue comet; a com- 
edy in three acts. 103 p. London, Duck- 
worth, 1927. 27-10866 
Quennell, Mrs. Marjorie. Everyday life 
in Anglo-Saxon, viking, and Norman 





commonplace of self-praise like ‘Blue 
Ribbon’ or ‘Gold Medal’ must be content 
with that special field which he labels 
with so undistinctive a name. Of this 
Pabst, etc., Co. v. Decaeur, ete., Co. (C. 
C. A.) 284 F. 110, and Anheuser, etc., 
Co. v. Budweiser, ete., Co. (C. C. A.) 295 
F. 306, constitute a perfect illustration.” 

While this distinction was made with 
reference to the goods on which the 
marks were uéged, it applies also to the 
question whether the difference between 
the marks is such as to avoid the like- 
lihood of confusion. 

In this case the records of this office 
show that the term “choco” in connec- 
tion with various suffixes has been re- 
peatedly registered. Whether or not the 
use of all of these trade marks was con- 
tinued, although it appears the use of 
some of them was, is not regarded as 
material. 

The very fact that marks included this 
term “choco” had so often been regis- 
tered, simply accentuates the fact of the 
descriptiveness or suggestiveness of that 
term. 

In the brief, reference is made to Hun- 
ter’s testimony that his goods are some- 
times ordered merely as “choco.” 

It is to be noted, however, that what 
he said was: “Sometimes they call it 
choco and sometimes simply chocolate.” 
This simply shows that the trade under- 
stood “choco” as indicating chocolate. 

It must therefore be held that the pe- 
titioner’s use of the mark does not jus- 
tify the cancellation of registration of 
other marks involving this term “choco” 
unless the other marks as a whole are 
deceptively similar to petitioner’s mark. 
It is clear that the two marks involved 
herein, including such obviously different 
suffixes as. they do, cannot be regarded 
as deceptively similar. 

The decision of the examiner of in- 
terferences denying the petition for can- 
cellation is affirmed. 
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times, written and illustrated by Mar- 
jorie and C. H. B. Quennell . .. with 
80 illustrations by the authors. (The 
everyday life series.) 216 p. N. Y., 
Putnam, 1927. 27-10938 
Ramachandra Rau, B. Present-day 
banking in India. 301 p. Calcutta, 
University of Calcutta, 1922. 
27-10814 
Seward, James Gordon. Imperial insur- 
ance instructions; a course in the art 
of writing, collecting and managing 
industrial insurance. 219 p. Dublin, 
Ga., Dublin printing co., 1927. 
27-10928 
Spearman, Charles Edward. The abili- 
ties of man, their nature and meas- 


urement. 415 p., illus. N. Y., Mac. 
millan, 1927. 27-10830 
Trant, James Buchanan.—The_ gold 


standard and monetary stabilization. 
(Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)—Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 1925.) 12 p. Urbana, 
Ill., 1926, 27-10932 
Turner, Clarence Lester. ... The cray- 
fishes of Ohio. (Ohio biological sur- 
vey. Vol. III. No.3 Bulletin No. 13) 
p. 145-195. Columbus, The Ohio state 
university, 1926. 27-10818 
Upanishads. The great Upanishads... 
translated by Charles Johnston. V. I. 
N. Y., The Quarterly book department, 
1927. 27-10828 
Vowles, Hugh P. The web of finance; a 
handbook for reformers, compiled from 
statements by leading bankers, finan- 
clers, economists, statesmen, politicians 
and others. 67 p. Gloucester, J. Bel- 
lows, 1926. 27-10928 
Waksman, Selman Abraham. Principles 
of soil microbiology. 897 p., illus. 
Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins, 1927. 
27-11050 


Watson, MacDonald. Hunky Dory; a 
comedy in three acts. (French’s acting 
edition, No. 281.) 82 p. London, 
French, 1926. 27-10862 


- + « What do you know about etiquette? 
The etiquette question and answer 
book. 63 p. The Ready reference pub- 
lishing co., 1927. 27-10829 

Weeks, Ila Delbert. . . Parent-teacher 
associations. (Iowa. University. Col- 
lege of education. College of educa- 
tion series no. 17, University of Iowa 
extension bulletin no. 142.) Iowa City, 
The University, 1926. 27-27102 

Whelen, Townsend. Wilderness hunting 
and wildcraft, with notes on the habits 
and life histories of big game ani- 
mals; illustrated with photographs 
and with sketches by the author. 338 
Pp. Marshallton, Del., Small arms tech- 
nical publishing co., 1927. 27-11045 
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Acid Processes for the Extraction of 
Alumjna. By G. S. Tilley, R. W. Miller 
and O. C. Ralston. Bulletin 267, Bureau 
of Mines. Price 15 cents. 27-26589 

Airway Bulletin, Nos. 57 to 64, covering 
observations for New Hampshire; 
Missouri; Lenmore, III; Muenster, 
Texas; Garden City, N. Y.; Reading, 
Pa.; La Rose, Ill.; and Morris, Ill. 
Free. 

Combined Annual Reports of the World 
War Foreign Debt Commission, With 
Additional Information Regarding 
Foreign Debts Due the United States, 
fiscal years 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, and 
1926. Price $1.15. 27-26590 

Foreign Markets for Agricultural Imple- 
ments, by Charles D. Martin. Trade 
Information Bulletin No. 488, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Price 10 cents. 

. 27-26580 

Freight Commodity Statistics, Class I 
Steam Railways in the United States, 
year ended December 31, 1926. State- 
ment No. 27100 (Third in the Series) 
by Bureau of Statistics, Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Price 50 cents. 

A25-724 

Handling and Loading Southern New 
Potatoes, by A. M. Grimes. Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1050, Department of 
Agriculture. Price 5 cents. 

[Agr. 19-624] 

Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce 
of the United States, Part 11, April, 
1927. Department of Commerce. Price 
5 cents. 14-21465 

Public Health Reports, Volume 42 Num- 
ber 22. Price 5 cents. 6-25167 

Survey of Current Business, compiled by 
Bureau of Census, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, and Bureau 
of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce. No. 70. Price 10 cents, 

21-26819 

School Life. Volume XII, Number 10, 
Published by Bureau of Education, De- 
partment of Interior. Price 5 cents. 

E18-902 

United States Standards for Honey, 
prepared by the Bureau of Entomology 
and Agricultural Economics. Depart- 
ment Circular 410, Department of 
Agriculture. Price 5 cents. 

(Agr. 27-416] 
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PAGE. TWELVE 


roetanaeneiearnemnnamaecs 


Upward Flow 
Of Mississippi 
River Is Denied 


Geological Survey Explains 
Theory Is Due to Miscon- 
ception of 
Terms. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
away from the center of the earth and 
‘down’ is towards it. If these were the 
only meanings of the words, then it 
might be said that the Mississippi River 
flows uphill, for the polar radius of the 
earth is over 13 miles shorter than the 
equatorial radius and as the Mississippi 
River extends over 18 degrees of lati- 
tude, its proper proportion of this differ- 
ence amounts to more than four miles, 
the river’s source being much nearer the 
center of the earth than its mouth, 

“If a sea-level canal could be dug from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the source of the 
Mississippi and the water of the a 
allowed to enter it freely, the river’ 
source would be found to be 1,500 feet 
above the canal’s surface; consequently, 
the source is ‘up’ from the mouth and 
the river runs down-hill.” 

Dr. Smith stated orally that “if the 
revolution of the earth should cease with- 
out jar or distortion, which may occur 
in the negt billion years or so, as a 
result of tidal friction, there would prob- 
ably have been during the period gradual 
changes in the earth’s shape so that it 
would be more nearly spherical than at 
present. Large masses of water now 
near the equator would have moved to 
new positions farther North or South, 
but what effect this would have on the 
Mississippi River, if there were then 
such a river, it is impossible to say.” 


Electric Car Service 


For Mail Is Changed 


Post Office at Ingomar, Pa., 
Made Supply Depot, Accord- 
‘ing to Announcement. 


The Division of Railway Adjustments, 
Post Office Department, has just an- 
nounced the discontinuance of 
mail service contracts with the Hudson 
Transit Corporation, the authorization of 
service by the Toledo, Bowling Green & 
Southern Traction Co., and a change in 
supply depots on the Pittsburgh, Har- 
mony, Butler & Newcastle Ry. Co., in 
the vicinity of Ingomar, Pa. 

The full text of the Department's an- 
nouncement follows: 

From May 22, 1927, service 
Hudson Transit Corporation, 
Newburgh and Walden, N. Y., 
12.04 miles, is discontinued. 

From June 16, 1927, service by the 
Toledo, Bowling Green & Southern Trac- 
tion Co., between Toledo, Bowling Green, 
Portage, Cygnet and Findlay, Ohio, dis- 
tance 52 miles, is authorized. 


by the 


distance 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


certain | 


between | 


From April 11, 1927, the post office at ; 


Ingomar, Pa., is embraced for supply en 
route 315114 of the Pittsburgh, Harmony 
Butler & Newcastle Ry. Co., at a point 
miles from Wexford and 3.90 miles 
from Perrysville (Keown R. R. Sta.). 


° 
o 


President Approves 
Promotions in A rmy 


President Coolidge, it was announced 
at the White House on June 13, has ap- 
proved ithe recommendations of the Sec- 
retary of War, Dwight F. Davis, for pro- 
motions and appointments among gen- 
eral officers of the Army as follows: 

Brigadier General Malvern-Hill Bar- 
num to be Major General vice Major 
General Benjamin A. Poore, who will 
retire at the statutory age of 64 on June 
22, 1927. 

Brigadier General 
to be Major General 
eral William Weigel, 
the stautory age 
1927. 

Colonel George C. Barnhardt, Cavalry, 
to be Brigadier General upon the promo- 
tion of Brigadier General Malvern-Hill 
Barnum. 

Colonel Meriwether L. Walker, Corps 
of Engineers, to be Brigadier General 
upon the retirement of Brigadier Gen- 
eral JameseC. Rhea on June 30, 1927. 

Colonel George H. Jamerson, Inspec- 
tor General’s Department, to be Briga- 
dier General upon the promotion of Brig- 
adier General Robert Alexander. 


Airplane Used in Towing 
Glider Plane Up for Start 


Robert Alexander 
vice Major Gen- 
who will retire at 


ot 64 on August 25, 


An experiment 1n_ starting glider 
Planes (engineless airplanes) by towing 
was recently carried out successfully at 
the Cassell aviation field in Germany, 
the American Consul at Frankfort has 
reported’ to the Department of Com- 
merce. In the report he states: 

“The ‘glider’ aviator attaches his mo- 
torless plane to an ordinary airplane 
with a rope having a quick release de- 
vice at each end, and allowed himself to 
be towed to a certain height, when he 
loosened the tow line. He then was 
able to carry out the usual glider feats 
and land on the aviation field. 

“The experiment was repeated at the 
end of the month, but the tug plane 
proved too weak for the strain placed 
upon it and one of its wings.«was dam- 
aged, which led the police to forbid fur- 
ther demonstrations for the time being. 
Several airplane factories are reported 
to be working on models which will be 
Suitable for use as tugs.” 
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Summary of All News Contained in n Today’ S Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Advertising News 


Personal service classification 
denied »y Board of Tax Appeals to 
advertising agency owned by its presi- 
dent, on ground that capital was ma- 
terial income producing factor. (Peti- 
tion of F. J. Ross Co., Inc.) 

Page 8, Col. 2 


is 


Aeronautics 


Representative McClintic writes to 
Governor of Oklahoma, suggesting he 
call attention of Legislature to Colonel 
Lindbergh’s suggestion that establish- 
ment of airport is necessary to develop 
air passenger service in this country, 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Representative James says he will 
urge legislation for creation of a single 
national defense unit. Recent flights, he 
says, show danger of attack from air. 

Page 1, Col. 3 
also views flight 
as great aid 


Secretary of War 
of Charles A. Lindbergh 
to aviation. 

Col. 3 


A. 


Page 5, 


Army Air Corps says Charles 


Lindbergh early demonstrated he had | 


inherent flying ability. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
of War says 


Assistant Secretary 


West is alive to possibilities of com- | 


mercial aviation. 
Col. 2 


Page By 


Senator Walsh says Congress should | 


increase appropriation for aviation. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Germany tries experiment in start- 
ing engineless airplanes by towing. 
Page 12, Col..1 


e 
Agriculture 
Representative Swank, on return 
from tour in Europe, says American 
farmers should emulate Danish farm- 
ers in organizing market their 
crops, that tariff rates should be cut 


to 


on iron and steel used in making agri- | 
cultural implements, that taxes should ! 


be reduced and that there should be 

no cancellation of war debts owed by 

European countries to this country. 
Page 12, Col: 7 


President Coolidge reviews activities | 


of Federal Government in promoting 
agriculture, in speech opening First In- 
ternational Congress of Soil Science. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Bureau of Labor Statistics traces de- 
velopment Of foreign cooperative move- 
ment in agriculture. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Undeveloped resources of Ethiopa 
declared to be enormous in agricultural 
and mineral fields. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Preliminary report made by Bureau 
of the Census on cottonseed received at 
mills between from August 1, 1926, to 
May 31, 1927, 
of cottonseed products. 
Page 
Daily commodity prices by 
ment of Agriculture. 


9, 


Page 5, Col. 1 
Heavy export movement of grain is 


causing congestion at Canadian ports. | 


Col. 7 
in av- 


Page 5, 

Japanese rice crop reported 
erage condition. 

Page 5, Col. 6 

European crops reported as favored 

by weather in week ending June 8. 

Page 5, Col. 

review of grain markets. 

5, Col. 1 


Page 5, 
Automotive Industry 


Department of Commerce reports 
motoring in all countries made easier 
with service of American appliances. 

Page 9, Col. 3 

Trade Commissioner H. H. Kelley 
appointed special automobile trade rep- 
resentative for Europe. 


6 
Weekly 


Page 9, Col. 2 

Japan plans to hold second automo- 
bile show in fall, following success of 
exhibit recently closed in Tokio. 

Page 1, Col. 7 
D> . : Ye 
Banking-Finance 
~« Representative Swank, 
tour in Europe, 
farmers should emulate 
ers in organizing to market 
crops, that tariff rates should be cut 
on ‘von and steel used in making agri- 
cultural implements, that taxes should 
be reduced and that there should be 
no cancellation of war debts owed by 
European countries to this country. 
Page 12, Col. 

Continuation of full text of Board of 
Tax Appeals decision holding basis for 
computing gain or loss through 
of estate property is 
at time of decedent’s death 
cost to decedent. (Estate of 
Straight.) 


on 
American 
Danish farm- 


from says 


and not 
Willard 


Page 8, Col. 4 

Federal Advisory Council . advises 

Federal Reserve Board to make other 

arrangements for handling 

Bank affairs in Cuba than 
present agency system. 


through 


Page 1, Col, 4 
Final value for rate making purposes 
of $1,038,565,91C is placed on common 
carrier property used by New York 
Central Railroad. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Application of ‘Chicago, Rock Island 
«& Pacific Railway for extension of line 
in which to pledge bonds as security 
for short term notes is denied. 
Page 
Federal Reserve Board 
three state banks admitted to system 
and nine national banks authorized to 
exercise trust powers. 


1, Col. 1 


Page 7, Col. 4 
Bureau of Census chart showing 
daily closing prices of railroad stocks 


and also on manufactures 
| 


Col. 1; 
Depart- | 


| 
return | 


their 


sale | 
value of property | 


aon 
Reserve | 


announces | 


> 


and bonds 
change. 


on New York Stock Ex- 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Federal Reserve Board’s weekly con- 
dition statement of 668 reporting mem- 
ber banks in leading cities as of June 8. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Federal Reserve Board reports gain 
| in debits to individual accounts in week 
to June 8. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
Federal Reserve Board digests legal 
provisions for reserves of central banks 
of 19 foreign nations. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Treasury Department details descrip- 
tion of new counterfeit note. 

Page 7, Col. 6 
in the Office of the 
of the Currency. 

Page 7. Col. 5 
Daily statement ofthe United States 
Treasury. 


Transactions 
Comptroller 


Page 7 
Summary of financial statistics of 
State of Alabama for 1926. 
‘ Page 7, Col. 4 
Foreign Exchange rates. 
Page 7 
See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


New books received at the 
of Congress. 


Library 


Page 11, Col. 6 
Publications issued by the Govern- 
ment. 


Page 11, Col. 7 


| Child Welfare 


School maintained in New York for 
| children suffering from malnutrition. 
Page 2, Col. 5 

. . . 

Civil Service 
Civil Service Commission appoints 
two women to Board of Review, which 
passes on efficiency of Commission’s 
employes. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Claims 

See special Index. 
page 10. 

Sce 


and Law Digest on 


special Index 
| Decisions on Page 8, 


‘Coal 


Observance of Memorial Day 
decrease in 
coal. 


causes 
production of bituminous 


Col. 6 
pro- 


Page 9, 


Decline noted in German coal 
duction. 
Page 9, Col. 5 


Commerce-Trade 


Colombia exports 3,329,276 barrels of 
oil in first quarter of 1927, developing 
as important supplier of world needs 
since first shipment in July, 1926. 

Page 9, Col. 1 
shown generally im- 
principal commercial 


World trade 
proved in 23 
countries. 





Page 9, Col. 

Production of cotton goods in United 
Kingdom and Italy. continues to decline. 
* Page 9, Col. 6 

French Chamber of Deputies makes 
progress in revising tariff schedules. 
Rage 9, Col. 5 
on essential 


Colombia lowers 


foodstuffs, 


duty 


Page 9, Col. 5 

India proposes to remove duty on tex- 

tile machinery. 

Page 9, Col. 2 

Daily commodity prices by Depart- 

ment of Agriculture. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Heavy export movement of grain is 

causing congestion at Canadian ports. 

Page 5, Col. 

Japanese rice crop reported in av- 
erage condition. 

Page 5, Col. 6 

1926 tonnage carried 


Class 


statistics on 
by I railroads. 


Page 6, Col. 6 


Corporations « 


Stockholders of corporations in proc- 
ess of liquidation are not prevented in 
selling or buying or dealing in stock 
| held by them, according to a decision 
by the Court of Appeals, 8th Cir. 
(Arthur L. Bisbee y. Midland Linseed 
Products Co.) 

Page 11, Col. 1 

Corporations which change their Ac- 
counting period from fiscal to calendar 
| year cannot deduct tax loss during in- 
terveni.g period, according to ruling 
by Bosrd of Tax Appeals. (Petition of 
Dorsey Drug Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 7 

Tax deduction as a result «f vacating 
knitting mill incident to the sale of the 
property, denied by the Court of 
Claims in suit for recurn of income 
; and excess profits taxes. (Crystal Mills, 
| Inc. v. U. S.) 


is 


Page 8, Col. 1 

Personal service classification 

| denied by Board of Tax Appeals to 

advertising agency owned by its presi- 

dent. on ground that cagital was ma- 

terial income producing factor. (Peti- 

tion of F. J. Ross Co., Ine.) 

Page &, Col. 2 

Senators Smoot and Walsh say Con- 
gress should reduce corporation tax. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Cotton 


is 





Cotton review for week ending June 
10 shows gain in final quotations. 


Page 5, Col. 7 


See speeial Index 
page 10. 


| 

| Court Decisions 
| and Law Digest on 
| 


See special Index and Digest of Tax 


Decisions on Page &. 


and Digest of Tax | 








7 | 


| by 


Customs 


Customs Court finds woolen half hose 
properly classified at 45 cents a pound 
and 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Customs Court rules ruseus = and 
other grasses, leaves or plants are duty 
free. 

Page 9, Col. 4 

Customs Court fixes values on va- 
rious reappraised products. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Customs. Court sustains duty of 50° 
on sample books of wool cloth. 

Page 9, Col.4 


Education 


Michigan College of Mining’ and 
Technology offers free scholarships to 
one student im every State and terti- 
toritl possession, each province of Can- 
ada and each Latin American country. 


Page 2, Col.7 | 


indi- 
lip 


reports 
speech or 


of Education 
in 


Bureau 
vidual instruction 


| reading is being offered in many cities 


deaf children. 
Page 
continuation 


for partly 


Advantages of school 


! for employes is explained by special 


Retail Store Education. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Educational institutions designated 
War Department as distinguished 
colleges 
training activity. 


Foodstuffs 


Floated oysters intended for inter- 
state commerce prohibited by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and violators will 
be proceeded against under Food and 
Drugs Act. 


agent for 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Page 1, Col. 5 

Daily commodity prices by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Page 5, Col. 1 


Foreign Affairs 


Consideration of French suggestion 
of a treaty to outlaw war between two 
countries is to await arrival of Am- 
bassador Herrick. 

Page 1, Col. 2 
State amnounces 
and consular 


Department of 
changes in diplomatic 
services. 

Page 2, Col. 2 

Rear Admiral Latimer reports out- 
law band at work in one of the Nicara- 
guan provinces. 

Page 3, Col. 2 


Game and Fish 


Floated oysters intended for inter- 
state commerce prohibited by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and violators will 
be proceeded against under Food and 
Drugs Act. 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 


Gov't Personnel 

Leaves 
foreign service of Departments 
State and Commerce. 


of 


Page 9, Col. 3 


State announces 
and _— consular 


Department of 
changes in diplomatic 
services. 

Page 2, Col. 2 | 

Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 

Page 3 

Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office. 

Page 4 

President Coolidge leaves Washing- 
ton for summer vacation in Black Hills. 

Page 3, Col. 1 


Gov't Topical Survey 
to. 2. Le 


and Geodeti 
work of tha 


ter Jones, Director Coast 
Survey, describes the 

organization. 
Page 4, Col. 3 


Highways 


War Department approves 
tions for four bridges. 


applica- 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Inland Waterways 


Director of Geological Survey says 
popular theory that Mississippi River 
flows upw is based on misconception 
terms *t and “down.” 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Stream of Southwest found to have 
widened and deepened channels in re- 
cent years through erosion headward. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


ard 


of ip” 


Inventor 
as having 
reinforcer. 


yatented new method for 
t of dykes. 
Page 
Judiciary 
Moinet 
ludge. 


Edward 
trict Court 


appointed Dis 
Page 3, 
Manufacturers 
Patent claims for 
process for effecting regenerating of 
filter bed for softening water allowed 


over references, (Application of Forest 
F. Adult.) 


Col. | 


mechanism 


Page 10, Col. 7 
Preliminary report made by Bureau 
of the Census on cottonseed received at 
mills between from August 1, 1926, to 
May 31, 1927, and also on manufactures 
of cottonseed products. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Trade marks “Choco-sip” and “Choc- 
olishus” on different chocolate products 
are held not deceptively 
(Hunter vy. Hoffman.) 
Page 10, Col, 5 


2, Col. 3 | 


for efficiency in reserve corps | 


announced for members of | 


in the Netherlands reported ! 


1, Col. 7 | 


and | 


similar.” 


Milling 


Heavy 


export movement of grain is 
causing? 


congestion at Canadian ports. 
Page 5, Col. 7 

review of grain markets. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Mines and M inerals 


Patent on improvement for sep- 
arating or classifying ore pulp or 
sludge is held by Court of Appeals, 8th 
Cir, as not infringed, the device in 
issue being used in extracting lead. 
(Charles E. Wood v. S. H. Boylan and 
Ore Reclamation Co.) 


Weekly 


Page 10, Col. 1 
Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology offers free scholarships to 
one student in every State and terri- 
| torial possession, each provincee of Can- 
ada and each Latin American country. 
; Page 2, Col. 7 
Full text of 1. C. C. ordex suspending 
tariffs filed by Southwest Missouri 
Railroad providing for 
draying ore charges in Oklahoma, 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Undeveloped resources . of Ethiopa 
declared to be enormous in agricultural 
and mineral fields. 


Motion Pictures | 
Seismologist of Coast and Geodetic 
Survey Says it is entirely feasibl2 to 
take motion pictures of earthquakes, 
Page 1, Col. 6 


National Deferzse 


Representative James says he will 
urge legislation for creation of a single 





says, Show danger of attack from air. 


Consideration of French 
of a treaty to outlaw war between two 
countries is to await arrival of Am- 
& Pacific Railway for extension of time 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Educational institutions designated 
by War Department as 
colleges for efficiency in 
training activity. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
; War Department. 

Page 4, Col. 7 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 





5 Page 4, Col. 3 
Président approves Army promotions 
as recommended by Secretary of War. 


Page 12, Col. 1 
Oil 


good standing on date of application 
for approval of transfer. 
Page 5, Col. 4 


oil in first quarter of 1927, developing 

as important supplier of world needs 

since first shipment in July, 1926, 
Page 9, Col. 1 


Patents 


Patent 
courts. 





suits filed in the various 


Page 10, Col. 4 


See special Index and Law Digest on | 


| page OW 


Changes announced in 


mail services, 


‘Public Health 


electric car | 


Page 12, Col. 1 | 


absorption of | 


Page 3, Col. 1 | 


| irri 


national defense unit. Recent flights, he 
| for 
Page 1,(ol.3 
Suggestion | 


+ 


carrier property used by New York 
Central Railroad. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Application by Northern Pacific Rail- 

road to abandon branch line in Mon- 


tana is denied. 


Bureau of Census chart indicative of 
operation costs and fimances covering 
Class 1 railroads with wrevenues ‘in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000, 

Page 6, Col, 3 
Census chart showing 
daily closing prices of railroad stocks 
and bonds on New York Stock. Ex- 
change. 


Bureau of 


Page 6, Col. 3 
Full text of I. C. C. order suspending 
tariffs filed by Southwest Missouri 
Railroad providing for absorption of 
drayimng ore charges in Oklahoma. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Class and commodity rates between 
Gulf ports and South Atlantic stops 
recommended as not tmreasonable. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Uncontested finance Gocket cases de- 
cided by the I. C. C. 





Page 6, Col. 3 
1926 statistics on tonnage carried 
| by Class I railroads. 


Page 6, Col. 6 
‘Reclamation 


Full text of new contract with Idaho 
gation district credited with elimi- 

nating tax delinquences and other bene- 
| fits on reclamation projects. 


Page 4, Col. 1 
‘Retail Trade 


Advantages of continuation school 
employes is explained by special 
agent for Retail Store Education. 

Page 2, Col. 4 
Federal Reserve chart illustrative of 
retail sales for May. 


Page 9, Col. 3 


Science 


distinguished | 
reserve corps | 


Assistant Surgeon General of Public 
Health Service predicts use of ultra- 
violet-ray glass in all ward windows 
of Federal hospitals when product be- 


comes cheaper. 


| take 


Page 1, Col. 2 

Seismologist of Coast and Geodetic 
Survey says it is entirely feasible to 
motion pictures of earthquakes. 
Page 1, Col. 6 

Continuation of full text of statement 
explanatiry of proposed transconti- 
nental zoning of North America for 


| flora and fauna. 


Department of Interior rules assign- | 
ment of oil and gas prospecting per- | 
| mit may be approved if permittee was in | 


Colombia exports 3,329,276 barrels of | 


| on ion and steel used 
cultural implements, 


Page 4, Col. 6 

Col. E. Lester Jones, Director Coast 

and Geodetic Survey. describes the 
work of that organization. 

Page 4, Col. 3 


Shippin 


Col. E. Lester Jones, Director Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, describes the 
work of that organization. \ 


Page 4, Col. 3 
Tarif 


Representative Swank, on return 
from tour in Europe, says American 
farmers should emulate Danish farm- 
ers in organizing to market their 
crops, that tariff rates should be cut 
in making agri- 
that taxes should 
be reduced and that there should be 
no Cancellation of waa debts owed by 
European countries to this country. 

Page 12, Col. 7 


| T ee xation 





Assistant Surgeon General of Public | 


Health Service predicts 
violet-ray glass in all ward windows 
of Federal hospitals when product be- 
comes cheaper, 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Public Lands 


Department of Interior 
ment 


Postal Service 


of oil and gas prospecting per- 


approval of transfer. 
Page 5, 
National Park Service 
make 
tional 


Col. 4 


park in country. 


Public Utilities 


Various Senators and 
tive 
enactment of legislation for regulation 
of motor bus traffic in interstate trade. 


Radio 


Federal 
hearing 
to be 
now held by two stations. 


‘Railroads 


Inclusion of Big Sands 
River Railroad asked as 


Radio 
on request of 


Commission 
Stz ation WBBR 


Page 3, Col. 7 
& Kentucky 
Pere 


control of Evie and 


systems. 


Marquette 


Page 7, Col. 1 

Schedules proposing to restrict rout- 

ing on Jumber and forest products from 

Mississippi Valley points on traffic des- 
tined for St. Louis are suspended. 


Application of Chicago, 
& Pacific Railway for extension of line 
in which to pledge bonds as security 
for short term notes is denied, 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Final value for rate making purposes 
of $1,038,365,910 is placed on common 





condition to | 
approval of C. & 0. proposal to acquire | 


use of ultra- | 


| crops, 


| be 


\ 
rules assign- | 


mit may be approved if permittee was in | 
good standing on date of application for | 


Representative Swank, on return 
from tour in Europe, says American 
farmers should emulate Danish farm- 
ers. in organizing to market their 
that tariff rates should be cut 
on izon and steel used in making agri- 
cultural implements, that taxes should 
reduced and that there should be 
no cancellation of war debts owed by 
European countries to this country. 

= Page 12, Col. 7 

Full text of new contract with Idaho 

irrigration district credited with elimi- 


nating tax delinguences and other bene- 


Says geysers | 
Yellowstone most celebrated na- | 


Page 3, Col. 4 


of F 
Representa- | 
s urge careful consideration before | 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Page 6, Col. 7 | 
Rock Island 


| Claims in suit 
placed on 660-kiloe¢wele frequency | 


| Ine. 


fits on reclamation projects. 
Page 4, Col. 
Walsh say 


corpora 


Senators Smoot and 1 
gre=s_ should reduce tion tax, 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Summary of decisioms by the Board 
“ax Appeals. 
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Tax deduction as a result of vacating 


| knitt ing mill incident to the sale of the 
holds | 


property, is denied byw the Court of 
for return of income 
and excess profits taxes. (Crystal Mills, 
v. U.S.) 
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on sample books of woo! cloth, 
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India proposes to remove duty on tex- 
tile machinery. 
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Farmers Advised 
ToEmulate Sales 
Method of Danes 


Representative Swank Suge 
gestes Organization Might 
Lead to Enactment of Re- 

lief Legislation. 


Countries owing the United States on 
account of the World War should pay 
those debts, American farmers should 
emulate the Danish example in orgamiz- 
ing to market their products, taxes 
should be reduced and tariff rates cut 
on iron and steel for the manufacture of 
agricultural implements, Representativ 
Swank (Dem.), of Norman, Okla., oat 
on June 13, in a written statement. ofr, ° 
Swank, a member of the House <.. 
mittee on Agriculture, has just returned 
from a European trip undertaken to get 
first-hand information on European re- 
lations and foreigen economic conditions 
and especially to study the system of 
marketing farm products in Denmark, 
He advocated impounding of waters for 
navigation and irrigation and to hold 
back some of the flood waters of the 
Mississippi. 

The full text 
ment follows: 


of Mr. Swank’s state, 


I paid my own way to Europe to study 
the systems of cooperative marketing 
and especially the system of marketing 
farm products Denmark. I studied 
farm problems in England, France, 
Germany and Denmark. I believe that if 
farmers in the United States would be- 
come as strongly orgainzed as they are 
in other countries, they could obtain a 
fairer opportunity all along the line, in- 
cluding farm relief legislation and the 
obtaining of better prices for the prod 
ucts thy market from their farms, 
While conditions in America are mat- 
urally much more to my liking than cons 
ditions abroad, the system of marketing 
carried on abroad, and especialfy by 
the Danish farm _ organizations, has - 
many good points that might well be 
emulated and put into operation » 
American farmers. 

In some sections of Europe : (et. 
organizations that bought as as 
sold on an association basis. In this way, 


food, clothing and other necessities 
eliminate the middleman profits. 


Conditions of Yabor are far under the 
standard of American labor conditions, 
although abroad these conditions have 
improved considerably since the Worid 
War. If the imamigratio gates were 
opened and laborers of Europe could 
get together safficient funds to defray 
the cost of their passage from their 
homelands, America would be soon oOver- 
populated. 


In Denmark I found it was absolutely 
necessary that the farmers there or- 
ganize, as they have done, to save their 
business. If the farmers of this country 
would follow theix example and organize 
in the way these Danish farmers have, 
then they would have something to say 
as to what others-the consumers— 
should pay for the products of theiz toil, 

I wanted to get first-hand information 
on our European relations and the eco- 
nomic conditions of those countries. My 
Opinion, after this study in those coun- 
tries, is that those countries of Europe 
that owe the United States Government 
on account of the World War, ean, and 
should, pay as Our own citizens do when 
they borrow money from the Govern- 
ment. There certainly should be no ‘fur- 
there cancellation of their debts to the 
United States. The business conditions 
are, of course, mauch worse than im our 
own country, as are the conditions of 
the laboring people abroad. 


Hopes for Agricultural Relief. 

Concerning legrislative plans fox the 
next session of Ccongress—the first ses 
sion of the present Seventiethge ongress 
—permit me to say that 1 hope to see 
a bill enacted that will do something: for 
the farmers of the United States and 
place them on a level with other privi- 
leged classes im Congressional legrisla- 
tion, The M¢Nary-Haugen agricultural 
relief bill of the last Congress—the Six- 
ty-ninh—would Ikave afforded much re- 
lief to agriculture. Soiiething should 
be done. It should have been done 
long ago, for the American people 
and th American Congress should 
realize that farming is the most im- 
portant business in America today. I 
would like to see the President give 
his suppoft to legislation for the relief 
of agriculture. 

Then I hope to see effective legishe 
tion on the flood control question. In 
my opinion the levee and impounding 
systems must be combined. That method 
will give relief to all sections’ of the 
country that suffer by reason of the 
fldods. In my Opinion much relief would 
be granted flood sufferers in Oklahoma 
along the various streams by impound«- 
ing the water amd it could then be used 
to grest advantage for navigation on 
some of our stxeams and in the western 
part of Oklahoma and in other States 
the water could be used for irrigration 
and held back to a large extent from 
the Mississippi River. 

In addition to these proposals, 


in 


Cooperative Buying Noted. 


I am 


| anxious for additional legislation im be. 


half of our soldiers. ‘ 
Taxes should be reduced, of course, 

The tariff should also be reduced on agrj- 

cultural implements; that is, on the * 

and steel in those implements, 

other necessities 


and 





